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TOILET SERVICE 


richly enamelled with the colours of your Unit 
on white enamel ground and with Badge in Silver 
mounted in relief. Set of six pieces... £22.0.0 


It would be a happy idea to give a Hand Mirror, Hair Brush, Cloth Brush 
etc., one by one as gift occasions arise until the recipient possesses the 
complete Service. 


GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 
112 Regent Street, AE Cor 


No other address 
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PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


IS ONE OF THE LEADING COACHING INSTITUTIONS FOR 


ALL ARMY 
AND RAF, EXAMINATIONS 


The following Authentic Results speak for themselves :— 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 1936. 





Army Staff College, Promotion and Passing-out Examinations. 








Staff College Promotion Examinations) Sandhurst Passing-out 











717% 85% 85% 
of Pitman Students. 











ROYAL AIR FORCE EXAMINATIONS, 1936. 





Royal Air Force Staff College, Promotion, Stores Branch. 











Staff College 'Promotion Examinations Stores Branch 
| 
100% over 80% 100% 
of our Students were | of our Students were of our Students were 
successful. successful. successful. 





ARMY EXAMINATION SUCCESSES: 1933—1936. 








Staff College |Promotion Examinations) Sandhurst Passing-out 
An average of nearly 
An average of nearly | An average of over 100% 
80% 80% successes : 
successes. successes, 1934 and 1935 
| | Top place in the 
Kingdom. 





OFFICERS’ VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


There is always a niche in civil life for the energetic officer who is 
willing to undergo vocational training on or before retirement, thus 
adding specialist knowledge to the powers of leadership and organiza- 
te: acquired during his service. 

i If the business you propose to enter requires a knowledge of 
Company Management, Industrial Administration, Business Or- 

tion, Secretarial Work or Accountancy, Pitman Correspondence 
College can assist you with expert training. 

Advice will readily be given as to the most suitable course for 
your requirements. 








Write for Prospectus. 


Principal : 
R.W. Holland, 
O.B.E., M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D. 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


293, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 
WHEREVER YOU ARE STATIONED, WE CAN HELP YOU. 












































































17, GOUGH SQUARE—DR. JOHNSON LIVED HERE, in this 
side square off Fleet Street from 1748-1758. Here, in a room 
fitted up for his amanuenses, his great Dictionary was prepared. 
The unremitting toil which went on at the famous 
No. 17 is rather like the manufacturing methods— 
scrupulously careful, unfailingly consistent—employed ; 
on Player's No. 3. Excellent flavour, mellowness, and 
a definitely higher degree of quality are the result. 


PLAYER'S | 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
Special 
Moisture- 





Sooten EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
Ls 20 FoR 1/4 50 tor 3/3 SO TINS(plsinonly) 3/4 ) | 


























ARMY & R.A.F. 
EXAMINATIONS 


O matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan 
Services College can be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to you in your preparation. 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 
The Acid Test of Tutorial Efficiency 
Army Promotion: Over 16,500 PassEs in the several Sub-heads 
during the last 10 years and MorRE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES at 
the last 16 Examinations than ALL other Candidates. 
Staff College (Camberley and Quetta) : during 1932-37, M.S.C. 


Students gained approximately Two-Tuirps of the ToTaL 
PASSES. 


R.A.F. Staff College Qualifying and S.S.O. Exams. The 


Metropolitan Services College has presented at these 


examinations: 
41 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 


Write TO-DAY for a copy of the College latest ‘Army Prospectus” 
or “R.A.F, Prospectus,” gratis on request to the Secretary, (M4), 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS ENGLAND 























Teak Garden Furniture 


BEAUTIFUL SER VECEASCEE ENDURING 













































































48 poge ilivstroted Cote 
Post Free on application to — 































EXPERT CLEANING AND RESTORING OF 


OIL PAINTINGS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE 


FREDK B. DANIELL & SON 


32 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1827 


Patrons : The Royal United Service Institution and other important 
Public Societies, Private Collectors, and Regimental Messes. 








STAFF COLLEGE — BOOKS — 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


Colonel J. P. VILLIERS-STUART, d 
J C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., Hugh Rees Lt e 
AND 
Colonel J. E. TURNER, a 
CM.G., ae M.A. (Hon.), Military, Naval and 
CAMBERLEY HOUSE, PORTESBERY RD., General Booksellers, 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY. : 
i Tall sili aia die Stationers & Publishers 


Prospectus on application. 


Telegrams - - Turvit, CAMBERLEY 5& 7 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 


Telephone - - - CamBeriey 851 














REPAIRS TO REGIMENTAL COLOURS 


The Royal United Service Institution 

can undertake Repairs to Regimental 

Colours, Standards, Banners, etc., by 
skilled workers. 


ESTIMATES AND EXPERT ADVICE CAN BE GIVEN. 











R.U.S.1. PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are on sale ; orders with 
remittance (postage extra) should be addressed to 
the Secretary : 

History of the Banqueting Hall, 3d.; Whitehall and the Execution of 
Charles |., 6d.; The Battle of Waterloo, 2d.; Picture Postcards (six 
historical) 6d.; Postcards of Ship Models (eight) |/-; Catalogue of 
Museum bits, | /-; R.U.S.I, Journal, current number, 7/6 (post free); 
Cavalry Journal, = (post free) ; back numbers of both Journals (quota- 
tions will be given). 




















NOW_ READY. 


CAVALRY JOURNAL 


Published under the Wel cone of the Foy! ago r. under the direction of Lieut.-General 
—, BADEN-PO G.C.V .C.B., D.C ~p LL.D., Field-Marshal Sir 
W. CHETWODE Bt., cB. CoM: Ses. K.C.M.G., S.O., General Sir GEORGE 
DE $s. BARROW, G.C.B., K.C.M. S. Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Ww. HARMAN, KC B., D.S.O., 
Brigadier E. F. NORTON, wy S.O., M. C., and Major-General T. T. PITMAN, C.B., *C.M.G., 
(Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, Price 5s. net. 
No. 105. JULY, 1937. 














CONTENTS. 

Two Cavalry Episodes in the Palestine Campaign, 1917-1918. Part IV. contd. By General 
Sir George De S. Barrow, G.C.B., K.C.M.G, General John Morgan: A Confederate 
Cavalry Raider. By ‘“‘Shabracque.’’ The Qualities and Failings of Napoleon's Cavalry. 
By “Thistle.” The Capture of Ghazni, 1839. By ‘‘Zarif."” Lutzen, 1632. (Illustrated 
and Map). By Major Oskar Teichman, D.S.O., M.C., T.D. History of the English Horse. 
Extract from a book entitled ‘‘The Horse,’’ published in 1831. By Lieut.-Colonel B.M. 
Mahon, Scinde Horse, !.A. ‘‘Big Shots’? A Horse. By Reginald Hargreaves. Women in 
Arms. |. Kit Walsh. By Major Eric Wakeham. A Sweepstake on the Shoot. By Colonel 
F. A. Hamilton, |.A. (late 3rd Cavalry). Big Game Shooting in East Africa. ‘‘Sport ina 
Battalion Camp and an Elephant Shoot.” By Major L. P. Payne-Gallwey, O.B.E., M.C. 
Woodcock on a Rough Shoot. ~ Richard Clapham, Notes. Obituary, Captain J. D. G. 
Chaytor. Home and Domini gazi Foreign Magazines. Recent Publications. 
Sporting News. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent to, and all copies obtained direct from 
The Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1!. 

















THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH. 


(FOUNDED 1910) 





Patron: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 





THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 


To enco arage research into nautical antiquities, into matters relating to sea- 
faring and ship-building in all ages and among all nations, into the language 
and customs of the sea, and into other subjects of nautical interest. 


The iety ans qnosted a Morument to the Van de Veldes in St. James's, 
Piccadiliy, raised £107,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has superintended the 
restoration of H.M. s. & er YIOTOR Y” to ber appearance at Trafalgar; paved the way 
to the establishment of a National Maritime Museum at Greenwich and a Victory 
Museum at Portsmouth; organised Exhibitions of Nelson Relics and Naval Prints, 
etc: at the Guildhall, Whitechapel, Flymouth, Birkenhead and Hull; and issued 
sundry periodical publications dealing with Nautical Archwology, includin P 
oaee set of official plans (ten in number) for building a model of H. 

“ Victory.” 





The annual subscription of one guinea entitles members to receive admission 
tickets to H.M.S8. “ Victory,” “The Mariner’s Mirror” on, illustrated quarterly 
journal of over 100 pages), the Annual Report (100-200 pp. illustrated); to attend 
the Annual Meetings, which have been held at the Royal United Service 
Institation, Trinity House and the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and the 
Annual Lectures which have been held at the Fishmongers’, Clothworkers’, Salters’ 
and Drapers’ Halls and have dealt with “The Great Harry. ” Primitive Craft, 
Samuel Pepys, Coastal Craft, Harrison’s Timekeepers, and "Flags in Marine Art. 


For particulars of membership apply to— 
THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, S.E.10 




















N. A.A. F. I. 


SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A.F.I. SUPPLIES EVERYTHIN 


but ts strictly limited to dealing with Serving 

Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 

families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 


Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.1} 


| Carlisle & Gregson 


JIMMY’S 
(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 














STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
and UNIVERSITIES. 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 

















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


(University of London) 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Courses in the following and many other languages are provided by the 
School for the special requirements of the Navy, Army and Air Force :— 


Indian Languages, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hausa, Swahili. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, VANDON HOUSE, 


Telephone: Whitehall 4735. 


VANDON STREET, S.W.1 








RUSSIAN SCHOOLMASTER 
Coaches for Army Russian 
Interpretership Exams. 

T. ROMANOFF, 

58, Argyle Road, West Ealing, W.13 








ry REMEMBER 
Gia Steeples No83 


quality when you want a 
good pair of socks. 


FROM ALL HOSIERS 





FRANCIS Epwarps LTD. 


keep a good stock of 
second-hand NAVAL & 
MILITARY BOOKS, also 
TRAVELS & GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


Catalogues sent post free on application. 


83 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.1 














JOURNAL 
FRONTISPIECES 


Reproductions of some of 

the Coloured Frontispieces 

published in the R.U.S.I. 

JOURNAL, on art paper, 

suitable for framing, can 

be supplied, post free, 
for 6d. each. 








R. MILNE & CO. Ltd. 


ART DEALERS 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
PICTURE, RESTORERS 


Specialise in SHOW CASES 
FOR REGIMENTAL COLOURS, 
MEDALS AND RELICS OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 


41 ALDWYCH, STRAND, W.C.2 
Tel. : Tem. Bar 4670 











PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only one failure in Examination at first attempt, and 


three failures in one sub-head. 
per cent. in various sub-heads. 


Some candidates averaged 80—100 


ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 
RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Several second on the list including 99} per cent. for Imperial Military 
Geography. One pupil failed in 10 years. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. M. MACGREGOR-GREER, 112, Argyle Road, W.13 


Tel.; Perivole 2621 













































VYICKERS-CARDEN-LOYD 


LIGHT TANK 





Total weight in fighting order, 3810 kgs. (approx.) 


Armament. . . . One Rifle Calibre or one 
12.7mm. Vickers Machine Gun 
Crew . . . «. «. One driver, one gunner 


Circuit of Action (normal running), 180 kilometres 


A LIGHT TANK OF THE MOST UP-TO-DATE DESIGN, COMBINING 
CROSS-COUNTRY PERFORMANCE, SPEED AND COMFORT FOR 
THE CREW, WITH BULLET-PROOF PROTECTION AND FIRE POWER 


VICKERS ARMSTRONGS 





MITER 
VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
LONDON, S.W.| 
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SWEDISH ALKALINE 
TABLE WATER 


RAM LOSA 


















Refreshing, pleasant, cheaper 

than continental Alkalines, used 

by Swedish athletes. Excellent 

for rheumatism, renal troubles, 

slimming, not aperient. 
Approved by the Medical 
profession in the U.K. 
as being also free from 
lime and iron. 
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current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms are pro- 
vided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m, to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 


THE JOURNAL 


The R.U.S.1. JouRNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members in 
any part of the world. Copies may be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MUSEUM 

Situated in the Banqueting Hall of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), with its 
magnificent Rubens ceiling, the R.U.S. Museum is a treasure house of relics and 
mementoes of great victories and renowned warriors. There is also a most valuable 
collection of Uniforms, Medals, Ship, Tank, and Aircraft Models, and models of the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

For Members and their friends, there are private entrances to the Museum from 
the Institution. 

H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free at the public entrance. 

Admission to the general public is 1s. ; Wednesday and Saturday after Noon, 6d. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 





August, 1937. 


Lopal Address to b.W. The king 


A Loyal Address was sent in the name of the Council and Members of the 
Institution to His Majesty the King on the occasion of Their Majesties’ Coronation. 
A much reduced reproduction appears on the opposite page. 

The following reply was received through the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs :-— 

Sir, 

I have had the honour to lay before the King the loyal and dutiful Address 
of the Royal United Service Institution on the occasion of Their Majesties’ 
Coronation, and I have been commanded by the King to convey to the 
Chairman, Council and Members of the Institution Their Majesties’ warm 
thanks for the expressions of loyalty and devotion which it contains. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) SAMUEL HOARE 





New Members. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the months commencing 
23rd April to the end of July :— 
ROYAL NAVY 

Lieutenant P. K. Brind-Sheridan, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander R. T. Janson, B.A., R.N.V.R. 
Captain W. S. Chalmers, D.S.C., R.N. 
Commander J. H. Macnair, R.N. 
Lieutenant N. H. D. McGill, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant E. S. W. Maclure, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant Hon. W. A. C. Keppel, R.N. 
Commander H. L. St. J. Fancourt, R.N. 
Lieutenant E. J. Lee, R.N. 
Lieutenant L. H. Landman, R.N. 
Surgeon-Commander E. V. Barnes, R.N. 
Lieutenant P. N. Medd, R.N. 


ARMY 
Brigadier W. H. Gribbon, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Lieutenant J. Chandos-Pole, Coldstream Guards. 
Captain W. H. Pasley-Williamson, late The Manchester Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. L. S. Croce, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Major J. F. R. Forman, roth Hyderabad Regiment, I.A. 
Captain F. C. F. Fagan, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
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Captain R. E. Lloyd, Royal Engineers. 

Lieutenant T. C. Usher, Royal Artillery. 

Captain T. K. D. Pritchett, Royal Tank Corps. 

Lieutenant D. C. Stokes, late Welsh Guards. 

Captain C. B. Rolfe, late R.A.S.C. 

Lieutenant A. T. C. Binny, The Royal Fusiliers. 

Major F. H. Padfield, O.B.E., late Artists Rifles. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Stanton, Royal Canadian Artillery (R. of O.) 

Lieutenant A. G. Atkinson, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant R. T. Lee, Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant James Lammin, late Machine Gun Corps. 

2nd Lieutenant M. V. Nuttall, The Royal Fusiliers (S.R.). 

Major L. Andersson, The East Lancashire Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. F. Whidborne, Royal Artillery. 

Captain P. S. M. Wilkinson, late The Wiltshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant D. Abbott, 2/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles, I.A. 

2nd Lieutenant M. D. D. Crichton-Stuart, Scots Guards. 

Captain H. G. Veasey, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

Captain L. Wansbrough-Jones, Royal Engineers. 

Major G. J. B. E. Massy, M.C., late The Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Captain T. D. Fitzpatrick, The Welch Regiment. 

Lieutenant C. M. Adderley, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant M. G. Drakeford, Queen Victoria’s Rifles (T.A.). 

Major C. A. Grey, 5th Bn. (D.C.O.) r1th Sikh Regiment, I.A. 

Major J. Stephenson, O.B.E., 8th Punjab Regiment, I.A. 

Captain A. S. Birkbeck, Royal Tank Corps. 

2nd Lieutenant H. R. Woods, 6oth Rifles. 

Colonel R. P. St. V. Bernards, D.S.O., M.C., p.s.a., LA. 

2nd Lieutenant R. F. Close, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Captain A. D. B. Cocks, Royal Engineers. 

2nd Lieutenant E. D. Wardleworth, The King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. 

2nd Lieutenant E. F. D. Campbell, late Queen Victoria’s Rifles (T.A.). 

Lieutenant A. W. Stewart Dean, late The Life Guards. 

Major C. H. B. Rodham, O.B.E., M.C., 2nd Battn. Royal Garhwal Rifles, I.A. 

Major P. A. Love, late Royal Artillery (T.F.). 

Captain A. W. Gibbon, 2nd Battn. The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Lieutenant R. O. Taylor, The Rangoon Battn. B.A.F. 

Major E. O. Kellett, The Nottinghamshire Yeomanry (S.R.). 

Lieutenant John E. Cumming, Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. B. von B. im Thurn, D.S.O., M.C., The Hampshire Regt. 

2nd Lieutenant R. H. Walker, Royal Engineers. 

Major A. B. Barltrop, M.C., 2nd/3rd Q.A.0. Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

Major F. G. W. Jackson, Royal Horse Guards. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Squadron-Leader C. E. Williamson-Jones, R.A.F. 
Squadron-Leader G. B. Beardsworth, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant R. C. Gaskell, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant H. V. Satterly, R.A.F. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES XVii 


Honorary Life Member 

Mr. Otto Gottstein has been elected an Honorary Life Member of the Institution 
under By-laws, Chapter 2, paragraph 11, in recognition of his beneficent gift of 
Military Dioramas, details of which were published in these Notes in last quarter's 
JOURNAL. 


Suspension of Entrance Fee 

As a temporary measure, and especially to enable as large a number of officers 
as possible to avail themselves of the facilities offered by the Institution during the 
period while His Majesty’s Forces are being increased, the Entrance Fee has been 
suspended. 

Officers of all ranks whose names appear on the current Official Lists can, there- 
fore, join the Institution by paying the Annual Subscription of {1 5s. only. Member- 
ship will date from the 1st January. 


Gold Medal Essay (Naval), 1937 
The subject selected for this year’s competition is :— 
“‘ Discuss in its widest aspects the strength and composition of the Navy at 
which we should aim to-day.” 
The following essay has been received :— 
“ Semper Paratus.” 


LIBRARY 
Members’ Book List 
A list of books required by Members can be registered, and they will be advised 
as soon as each book is available. Alternatively a registration card can be supplied 
on request to enable Members to compile their own lists. 
Books are only sent without previous advice by the express wish of the Member. 


Facilities for Borrowing Books 

The special attention of Members who are paying the comprehensive annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to tne fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 

Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of {1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of tos. per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 

All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the Institution. 


Rules Governing Return of Books 
The attention of Members is invited to the following Regulations governing 
the retention and return of books :— 

(1) Certain books, for which there is a special demand, must not be retained 
longer than.a fortnight after the date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 

(2) In the United Kingdom.—Books must normally be returned within 
one month of the date of issue ; but the Librarian is authorized to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member, up to a 
maximum of three months from the date of issue, if the work is not 
required by another Member, 
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(3) Stations Abroad.—When books are sent to Members abroad the same 
rules apply as for the United Kingdom, except that “‘ the date of receipt ”’ 
is substituted for “‘ the date of issue.” 


N.B.—IN VIEW OF THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR BOOKS FROM THE LENDING 
THAT > aaa SHOULD 


LIBRARY, IT IS ESSENTIAL IN THEIR OWN 

ADHERE ‘STRICTLY TO THE RULES GOVERNING THE RETURN 0: F BOOKS. FAILURE 

TO DO SO CAUSES MUCH INCONVENIENCE, AND INVOLVES THE INSTITUTION IN 
Y EXPENSE AND CLERICAL LABOUR. 


MUSEUM 
Special Exhibitions 
The Special Exhibitions—Imperial, Naval, Military and Air Force—arranged 
for the Coronation celebrations, details of which were published in these Notes for 
last quarter, are being retained throughout the summer holidays. 


Additions 

(8933) Medallion—Naval Fleets at Portsmouth, 9th August, 1905.—Presented 
by Miss Moore. 

(8934) Indian General Service Medal.—Purchased. 

(8935) Medals and decorations of Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Stewart.—Presented 
by G. H. Wood, Esq. 

(8936) Framed portraits of Royal Patrons.—Purchased. 

(8937) Full dress jacket of the 7th Bengal Light Cavalry, 1850.—Presented by 
W. M. Day, Esq. 

(8938) Full dress coat of a Commander, R.N., 1870.—-Presented by Miss E. M. V. 
Martin. 

(8939) Water-colour paintings of the 1st Royal Devon Yeomanry, 1798.— 
Presented by Lieut.-Colonel A. Porter. 

(8940) Two cases of patterns of stars.—Presented by N. P. Dawnay, Esq., 
Lincolnshire Regiment. 

(8941) Field-Marshal’s baton, decorations and medals of Field-Marshal Sir 
Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde.—Presented by Captain R. V. Eyre, R.N. 

(8942) Five photographs of 92nd Gordon Highlanders, about 1885.—Presented 
by Captain P. T. Pirie, M.C. 

(8943) Water-colour of the 18th Light Dragoons charging French infantry at 
Waterloo.—Presented by Paymaster-Commander Jenkinson, R.N.R. 

(8944) Medals awarded to Lieutenant G. O. Jacob, 1st Bengal European 
Regiment. Belt buckle of the 22nd Bombay Native Infantry, 1850.— 
Presented by Miss Jacob. 

(8945) Austrian Order of Maria Theresa and sword presented to Captain 
Fairfax Moresby, R.N., for his services in the Mediterranean, 1812.— 
Presented by W. H. Moresby, Esq., C.B.E. 

(8946) Colour of the 9th Regiment of the British Legion.—Presented by Miss 
N. Ronald Cannon. 


Attendance 
The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past four months 
was :— 
{111 1s. od. in April. 
£104 11s. od. in May. 
£121 ros. 6d. in June. 
£167 5s. od. in July. 
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GOLD MEDAL ESSAY (MILITARY), 1936 


By WING COMMANDER J. C. SLeEssor, M.C., #.s.a., 
No. 3 (Indian) Wing, Royal Air Force. 


SUBJECT 


‘* Tactical and administrative movements in modern armies have been 
radically affected by the introduction of the internal combustion engine. 
Discuss the possibilities of its use in the British Army in assisting to over- 
come the strength of modern defence and in countering the increasing 
threat of air action.”’ 

MOTTO 


“* Goes the extreme animal, the entire pig without a doubt.” 
Mr. Jorrocks. 


obvious. The disadvantages are less obvious, but include 

manifold complications in the problem of Imperial Security and 
consequently in the organization of the defence forces. Self-contained 
Continental Powers have their own difficulties and complexities— 
Germany, for instance, has her problem of a war on two fronts; Russia 
her immense distances and limited communications—but broadly 
speaking they know their problem: they know where they will have to 
fight and the nature of their probable enemies ; even if they have to 
provide for more than one front, the conditions in these potential 
theatres of war are not widely different, and they can organize and equip 
their armies accordingly. The British Army on the other hand has no 
such certainty ; it may have to fight in any one of a number of different 
theatres and against a number of different potential enemies of widely 
varying characteristics ; and its two biggest commitments—the defence 
of India and the provision of a field force for a major war in Europe, 
1 


‘Po advantages of being a great Colonial Empire are many and 
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have always hitherto been held to call for considerable divergence in 
armament, organization, and training. So in considering the possi- 
bilities of the internal combustion engine in the British Army it is 
important not to confine our attention to the circumstances of one 
commitment or the other alone. But before going on to consider these 
possibilities in some detail, it seems necessary to state a condition which 
many no doubt will challenge, namely, that our military policy should 
undergo a rather revolutionary change. In the past the Field Force has 
always been regarded as the “‘ other half ”’ of the overseas garrisons on 
our sea lines of communication and in India ; its strength and to some 
extent its organization and armament have been dictated primarily by 
our overseas requirements in peace, and have borne little or no relation 
to its possible strategic role in a European war. This state of affairs is 
not yet generaily recognized as having been out of date since 1914; in 
fact, our obligations under the League Covenant and the Treaty of 
Locarno, if they are ever to mean anything, coupled with the loss of our 
insular security consequent upon the rise of air power, have long since 
turned it into an anachronism. The importance of this largely un- 
recognized revolution in British policy is that in the future our Field 
Force at home must be organized and equipped at least as much for its 
possible European commitments as for the requirements of Imperial 
Defence far overseas. It is too generally assumed that these two demands 
are necessarily and totally conflicting ; and, while the difficulties in 
remoulding the organization of the Army to fit its new responsibilities 
are admittedly enormous, it would be a fatal admission of weakness to 
claim that the system initiated by Lord Cardwell in the last quarter 
of the XIXth Century cannot be adapted or even if necessary abandoned 
to meet the completely changed situation in the middle of the XXth.? 

In this paper, therefore, the conditions of the European commitment 
will be studied first, and the possibilities of the internal combustion 
engine examined first in relation to the modern tactical and adminis- 
trative problems of a first-class war. It will then remain to be seen 
how far the equipment and methods suitable for that type of war can 
be adapted to meet the requirements of Imperial Defence, and especially 
India. Finally it will be necessary to suggest certain modifications in 
our defensive organization, necessary to arrive at a compromise in 
which, for the first time, the necessity for the Field Force at home to 
be a really first-class up-to-date fighting machine must take priority 
over the ideal requirements for overseas security. This is not to say 
that we can afford to take any greater risks overseas than we do now. 





1 The difficulty of substituting a more efficient organization for the Cardwell 
system is mainly due to the greatly increased cost which would be involved.—Eb1Tor. 
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The coming of air power has not altered the fact that adequate security 
for our narrow-sea communications, such as the Suez Canal or the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and for our naval and mercantile bases, is vital to 
our existence as a maritime Empire ; while security in India against 
outside invasion and internal disorders will presumably remain an 
essential plank in our Imperial policy. It means only that we must be 
prepared to put up with some inconvenience, some rending of treasured 
traditions and vested interests, and possibly even some added expense 
on the one hand, in order to give us real efficiency and true security upon 
the other. 


BASIC FACTORS 


There are certain basic factors, most of them well known and rather 
obvious, but which nevertheless should be stated as a foundation for 
what follows. These are :— 


(a2) The object of maintaining any field force at home is to 
enable us to intervene effectively on land in support of our 
policy, which to-day means in support of our international 
obligations in the system of collective security against an 
aggressor. This again means that the most likely field for 
its activities is Europe, although, as recent events have 
shown, it may also have to fight in Africa or Asia. Further- 
more, the Home Army also serves as an Imperial reserve of 
land power for the defence of any of our overseas Dominions, 
possessions or interests, should they be attacked. 

(b) The Field Force must be a small one, not only in peace but 
also in war. The last statement is one which the memory 
of that greatest of Imperial side-shows, the campaign in 
France, will make it difficult for some to accept. Neverthe- 
less it is true, and it is important. In peace the financial 
implications of the voluntary system and our extensive 
overseas commitments make the upkeep of a home army 
comparable in size to those of continental Powers quite 
impracticable. In war we could not afford again to be the 
mainstay of an alliance at sea, in the air, and in the economic 
sphere, while at the same time maintaining huge armies in 
the field. Moreover—and the sooner we face this fact the 
better—the country will not stand it again. It will take a 
very just cause, cleverly stated, to get the British people to 
go to war again at all; for that just cause they will fight 
with their fleet and with their air forces, and they will spend 

their money and energies; but they will not again tolerate 
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casualties on the scale of those suffered by the National 
Armies in the Great War. We must go back to our traditional 
policy of naval and economic pressure, reinforced in future 
by air power, but with only small token forces as a stiffener, 
moral and material, to our allies on land. Foch’s reply to 
Henry Wilson’s enquiry before the War as to the minimum 
military aid that would satisfy France is well known; but 
next time the death of that single private soldier must be 
avenged mainly at sea, in the air, and in the markets, mines, 
and counting houses of the world, and not by sending 
millions of his young compatriots to fight on foreign soil. 

(c) The Army should as far as possible reflect in its organization, 
its personnel and material the characteristics of the nation 
from which its men are recruited, and its armament, equip- 
ment and transport found and maintained. It is a common- 
place that modern war is an affair of machines and industrial 
power.2 And if the maximum of offensive capacity can be 
combined with security, mobility, and economy both in lives 
and treasure in the highest development of the machine in 
war, then it is only the plainest commonsense that that is 
the line of development to be followed by this country as a 
great industrial nation. 

(@) The internal combustion engine, as limited in the terms of 
reference to the British Army, means in effect the motor 
vehicle—armed and armoured for fighting, unarmed and 
usually unarmoured for purposes of draught and carriage. 
There are no aircraft in the British Army.* But no examina- 
tion of up-to-date methods of overcoming the strength of 
modern defences would be complete without any mention of 
air power ; moreover, it is in fact impossible to consider at 
all the employment of modern forces on the ground without 
any reference to the essential co-operation from the air. 
Furthermore, the first and most effective way of countering 
the threat of air action is by the action of our own air forces ; 
but this will be taken as read, and no further reference will 





i “ A single private soldier—and we should take good care he was killed.” 

* This sort of statement is sometimes taken as an attempt to minimize the 
importance of the man: on the contrary, sound morale, quick thinking, initiative, 
personal courage and a high degree of training in the man are more than ever 
important in the terrible war of machines which are blind, deaf, and paralyzed 
without the man. 

* Although there are no aircraft im the British Army, the Royal Air Force 
detaches such are squadrons as are necessary for Army-Co-operation duties, and 
these function under the operational control of the Army Command.—EpiITor. 
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be made in this paper to the factor of air superiority without 
which we can neither hope to overcome modern defences nor 
expect any reasonable degree of security from hostile air 
action. 


FIRST-CLASS WARFARE 


The subject of this paper divides itself naturally into the possibilities 
of mechanically driven vehicles in the tactical offensive against modern 
defences, and in the defensive, against the threat from the air. It is 
mainly in connection with the first of these divisions of the subject that 
the tactical use of mechanized vehicles must be considered, while their 
employment for administration and supply falls principally in the second. 
So it is proposed first to consider the possibilities of tanks and vehicles, 
armoured or unarmoured, for the tactical movement of troops in battle, 
in assisting to overcome the strength of modern defence ; and then to 
examine the relation of mechanized transport and supply to the problem 
of security against air attack. But, as usual, it is impossible to divide 
these two aspects of modern warfare. into watertight compartments. 
Nor is it possible, within the limits of this paper, to descend to technical 
or tactical details ; the forthcoming examination will be confined to the 
plane of policy and strategy—to the point of view of the higher com- 
mand rather than that of the technical expert or the commander of a 
tank battalion. 


There are three main types of modern defence which the British 
Field Force may have to overcome in first-class warfare, they are :— 


(a2) Great permanent fortifications of the type of those on the 
Franco-German frontier, comprising a continuous system of 
mutually supporting localities in depth, complete with con- 
crete and wired defences against every form of attack, and 
with their flanks resting on the sea or on neutral territory. 

(b) Semi-permanent defensive systems, prepared after the out- 
break of war—something after the nature of a modernized 
Hindenburg line—including anti-tank defences, and with 
their flanks secured either as above or by impassable natural 
obstacles such as inundations. 

(c) The mobile defences of a modern army in movement, which 
must be assumed to include screens of mobile troops armed 
with machine guns and anti-tank weapons, mined road 
blocks, and a fast-moving, hard-hitting armoured reserve for 
counter attack. 


Between the last two, of course, there may be defences of varying 
degrees of strength ; it may be necessary for instance to attack an enemy 
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who has been able to occupy an improvised defensive position, but has 
not had time to prepare a really highly organized system of field works. 
It may well be that the first type of defensive position will prove im- 
pregnable to land attack. Even the second might conceivably be so 
formidable that to overcome it would involve unbearable losses; it is 
open to question whether we should ever have forced the Hindenburg 
line in September, 1918, but for the fact that the Germans’ morale was 
already broken, and they made no really serious attempt to hold it. 
The third—the mobile type of defence, we can overcome, but only with a 
properly organized force. 


TYPES OF FORCES 


There are broadly speaking two main types of force to consider 
to-day. Of these, the first is the British Army as it has just been 
reorganized. We are a conservative race, and officers of the fighting 
services are perhaps the most conservative members of our race: with 
characteristic caution we have taken one bite at the cherry, and created 
a sort of compromise between the Army of yesterday and the Army of 
to-morrow. We are forming one mechanized and partially armoured 
division ; we are substituting the motor vehicle for the horse in our 
transport and artillery ; but we are retaining in our Field Force four 
divisions of infantry and artillery backed by a number of similar second- 
line divisions in the Territorial Army. In fact the backbone of the Army 
remains man-power, supported by shell-power. The tactical function 
of the one mobile division is intended to be virtually the same as one 
which was always intended, but hardly ever materialized, for the 
cavalry—namely exploitation. Apart from that our only substantial 
concessions to progress are the inclusion in the unarmoured formations 
of a certain number of specially designed slow-moving tanks for the 
support of the infantry in battle, and the equipment of battalions with 
a few anti-tank weapons. Air co-operation is still limited to reconnais- 
sance and observation and to a small “‘ contingent’ of bombers and 
fighters under the orders of the military commander. 


The other sort of force to be considered is one in which the status 
and strength of the two classes of formation is reversed ; in which the 
primary and preponderant arm will be the tank, supported by a rela- 
tively small but highly mobile and armoured artillery ; and in which 
the offensive power is therefore provided solely by the armoured divi- 
sions. The infantry, entirely motorized and armed mainly with 
machine and anti-tank guns, will find the garrisons of static defence, 
consolidate and hold what the armoured divisions have won, and 
provide protection for the armoured forces at rest. Air reconnaissance 
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will remain of first-class importance ; but when the Army is committed 
to battle, its efforts will be supplemented and completed by the offensive 
power of really important air striking forces whose energies will be 
temporarily diverted from whatever other tasks they may be under- 
taking at the time, to make sure of the decision which we, in conjunction 
with our allies, are seeking on land. 


The subsequent argument may be made easier to follow by stating 
at once its aim, which is to prove that the antidote to modern defences 
is not to be found in the half-hearted compromise that is the British 
Army of to-day; that automatic weapons, belts of gas-contaminated 
ground, wire, concrete and armoured mobile reserves are not to be 
overcome by infantry soldiers on their feet—even with the support of 
artillery and “I” tanks; in effect, that the first and by far the most 
important possibility of the engine-driven vehicle in land warfare is 
that, properly exploited and developed in sufficient strength, it holds 
out the only hope of restoring mobility and manceuvre to warfare on 
land and of breaking down the paralysis in which land tactics are 
now gripped as by a vice by the machine gun, barbed wire, and the 
spade. 


It will be assumed for the purpose of this examination, that the 
enemy armies whom we may have to meet will include at least a formid- 
able force of mechanized and armoured troops, approximating in 
their organization to the second type of force described above. This 
assumption is justified by the fact that the armies of most great Conti- 
nental Powers already include formidable armoured formations in far 
greater strength than those proposed in the British Army; and that 
this line of development is likely to be hastened by the lessons of the 
recent campaign in East Africa. In any case if we are ready to meet 
the cat, we shall be able all the more easily to deal with the kittens: if 
we do find ourselves opposing armies of the old man-power and shell- 
power pattern, so much the better for us if we have a really new-model 
army, which could not fail to give us moral and material superiority to 
the vulnerable hordes of the enemy. Against this the more cautious 
will produce the argument that we must be prepared to fight anywhere; 
that our international obligations or Imperial commitments may lead 
the British Army to Eastern or Southern Europe, to Africa or the 
frontiers of India; and that mechanized vehicles cannot fight in the 
Pripet Marshes, the Alps, or the wastes of Central Asia. At first sight 
this objection seems valid, but on closer examination it cannot be 
sustained. Recent experience in Abyssinia has proved that mechanized 
forces are not nearly so susceptible to ground as was commonly supposed, 
and in point of fact the terrain across the frontier of India is much more 
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suitable to their movement than most would imagine. Nevertheless it 
is quite true that there are many types of country in which mechanized 
forces cannot operate, and they would certainly be paralyzed by the 
Pripet Marshes or the Alps. But no army ever won a war by sitting in 
the middle of a swamp or on the top of a mountain: sooner or later, if 
it is to exercise any influence on the course of a campaign, it must 
move—must leave the security of these natural defences ; and then it 
can be struck, and struck a far swifter and more shattering blow by our 
new-model force than by its cumbrous counter-part of horse, foot and 
guns. Failure to appreciate this simple strategic fact has -sometimes 
resulted in armoured forces being quite unjustly discredited because 
they have been used as they should never have been used, expected to do 
what they were never designed to do, in country totally unsuited to their 
movement, and then decried as being useless. How often has one heard 
it said “ Oh the tanks are all right on Salisbury plain, but what use 
would they be in the New Forest.”” To which of course the answer is 
“‘ who wants to use them in the New Forest, or the Black Forest, or the 
Forest of Augustowo or the Pripet Marshes or any other natural anti-tank 
locality ?”’ This sceptical attitude is due partly to the innate British 
tendency to suspect and dislike anything new; but probably more to 
the fact that the whole outlook of many of us to-day is, quite naturally, 
coloured by four years’ experience of a war of lines—a war of which one 
of the most curious features was the more than religious importance 
attached to holding ground. Thousands of lives were too often sacrificed 
in order to hold or recapture a few square miles of ground, often of no 
particular military value. This is a very natural human tendency and 
was common to both sides in the late war ; but it is time that we grasped 
that the war of lines is as dead as the war of close-order masses and that 
it has given place to the war of areas, of which mobility, manceuvre, 
and the capacity to select the ground on which to fight are the essential 
features. 


THE TACTICS OF PENETRATION 


The basic tactical theory underlying the present organization of the 
British Army appears to be as follows: the attack will be carried out 
on very much the same lines as it was twenty years ago, that is to say 
by the infantry, supported by artillery and slow-moving tanks; with 
the mobile division held in reserve to exploit penetration, to maintain 
the momentum of the attack, and turn the break-in into a break-through. 
In defence the backbone will still be provided by the automatic weapons 
and rifles of the infantry, again supported by artillery, and again with 
the tanks in reserve for counter-attack. The former cavalry functions 
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of reconnaissance and protection are taken over by the mobile division ; 
which is also visualized by the more progressive soldiers as capable of 
filling a semi-independent role, of carrying out really wide turning 
movements against an enemy’s rear services and headquarters. 


It will be noticed that the main idea behind all this is still the idea of 
penetration—another legacy of the campaign in France. And in the 
war of the future, the war of areas, the primary strategical and tactical 
idea must be mobility, manceuvre—in fact, envelopment. This is not 
to say that penetration will never be necessary; that would be to 
revert to the barren old theory of the early X VIIIth Century strategists 
who thought that wars could be won without fighting battles. More- 
over, active operations cannot continue without respite, and the war 
may again settle down into temporarily static phases from which a 
reassumption of activity may have to begin with the penetration of 
a defensive system. But our present Army is not even properly organized 
for penetration ; it could neither break through strong defences nor 
withstand armoured attack in force. And it is certainly not designed 
for envelopment. Years ago, in the early sixties of last century, old 
Moltke realized that the power of then modern weapons made direct 
attack so costly as to be impractical. From this he developed the 
doctrine of envelopment, which was elevated into a religion by Schlieffen, 
until the Field Service Regulations on which the Germans went to war 
in 1914 laid down that only about one-sixth of a force should be directed 
to a determined holding attack on the enemy’s front, while the whole 
of the remainder carried out an enveloping movement against one or 
both of his flanks, according to the degree of numerical superiority 
available. 


Now, it would obviously be unsound to attempt the enveloping 
movement with the least mobile part of the force; and in fact under 
modern conditions this cannot be carried out by the traditional arms at 
all. The use of the railway as an instrument of minor strategy has been 
made obsolete by air power ; great rail movements such as those of the 
Germans in East Prussia could never be carried through within range of 
powerful air forces. And large masses of troops cannot be moved by 
road quickly, secretly or close enough to a modern enemy well provided 
with aircraft and armoured vehicles, to launch their attack before he 
has time to adjust his dispositions to meet or counter it. Yet of our 
reorganized Army, four divisions are of infantry and artillery, against 
one of mobile armoured units ; and if we include the Territorial Army 
the proportion is still greater. Let us see how they are likely to fare in 
some of the strategical situations with which they may be faced in a 
major war in Europe. 
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MACHINE OR MuscLE POWER 


Our whole Imperial policy being defensive, we are fairly safe in 
assuming that the opening phase of another land campaign in Europe 
would find us once more on the defensive, and once more at a disadvan- 
tage in that the initiative in the opening moves will be with our enemy. 
So the first task we may have to undertake in conjunction with our 
allies, whoever they are, may be to check the advance of a powerful 
modern army in movement—an army which has penetrated, or more 
probably turned, the frontier defences. It is always dangerous to 
dogmatize about anything in war, but if there is one certainty, it is that 
we shall not check that army by deploying four infantry divisions. 
Never again will the heads of huge crawling columns of all arms blunder 
into our outposts along another Mons Canal; never again will the 
mobile troops of another Marwitz grope blindly for us in a direction 
where we have never been. Next time our dispositions will be as well 
known to the enemy as his will be to us. Our infantry divisions would 
be pinned to their ground by light armoured detachments and belts of 
persistent gas, blinded by smoke, blasted by air bombardment, and cut 
off from their supply by air action and tank raids against their com- 
munications ; while our one mobile division would be overwhelmed by 
armoured forces in greatly superior strength, which would then turn to 
complete the destruction of the infantry. Finally the enemy infantry 
and sappers, which will have been held well back, dispersed and as far 
as possible concealed against air attack, would come forward, motor- 
borne, to consolidate the ground gained. And what hope would our 
little “‘ air contingent with the Field Force,” isolated perhaps by hundreds 
of miles from our main air forces, have against the air striking force of 
such an enemy ? 


This is perhaps an unduly gloomy picture, in which the darker tones 
are laid on with rather a heavy brush. But will anyone deny that it is 
possible ; and if it is possible, is it a risk we should take ? The cautious 
constantly emphasize the need for making haste slowly, and the un- 
wisdom of taking risks with our Imperial security ; but is any risk that 
we may run by going ahead quickly, more terrible than the possible, 
and indeed probable, results of being left too far behind in the march of 
development ? 


Consider the other alternative—and consider it from the point of 
view of the enemy. Imagine the feelings of the commander of the 
invading force advancing into hostile territory, at the end of a line of 
communications daily becoming longer, and knowing that in addition 
to the allied army—which must be assumed from the situation envisaged 
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to have had the worst of the initial encounters—there is, somewhere at 
large on his front or flank, a formidable British Army of three or four 
armoured divisions, supported by a powerful air striking force and 
perhaps independent of any fixed line of communication to any single 
port. He may know where that Army is—but it could move fifty miles 
in a night in any direction. How would he bring it to battle in circum- 
stances of his own choosing, and how would he secure his vital line of 
supply against air or tank raids? Can there be any doubt that, in this 
situation at any rate, by far the most formidable contribution that we 
could make to an allied cause on land would be an army of four armoured 
divisions backed by two motorized divisions of infantry, mechanized 
artillery and engineers, operating in conjunction with a really strong 
force of bombers from our Imperial air reserve, organized on a footing 
of full field mobility. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
development of the internal combustion engine, on the ground and in 
the air, has added immensely to the power of the tactical offensive ; 
but in an even greater degree has reinforced the strategical defensive, 
even to a point where land invasion hardly appears to be a practical 
operation of war. Air expansion is such a recent development that we 
have not yet been able to attune our minds to the thought of hundreds 
of squadrons in action, and the extent of the air threat to supply and 
communications is not even dimly realized by the majority. We can at 
least say that this threat from the air, which demands dispersion of the 
rearward services and communications to minimize the damage inflicted, 
coupled with the tank threat which requires their concentration into 
few defensible localities for protection, has surely sealed the fate of the 
“ million army ” with its hundreds and thousands of tons of ammunition, 
forage and supplies generally. 

Assume now that the enemy has not succeeded in surmounting or 
evading the frontier defences; or that temporary exhaustion of men 
and machines has called a halt to mobile operations, and the armies 
have once more settled down to a phase of static defence behind twin 
systems of trenches and field works reinforced with every device of 
modern engineering skill. It may be that in future neither belligerent 
will attempt to end this phase by attack on the ground, and that active 
operations will then pass to the air. But this has yet to be proved. So 
the next situation to be considered is one of defence ; and this situation 
is one for which at first sight our present Army appears not unsuitable. 
But on further consideration it will be realized that even in defence our 
“‘ new-model ” army would be far more suited to the British role in a 
land campaign in Europe. We can take if for granted that if we fight 
again in Europe, it will again be as parties in an alliance. Continental 
Powers, which have of necessity to maintain far larger armies than we 
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do, cannot afford anything like the proportion of mechanized and 
armoured formations that we could, not only for financial reasons but 
because in the limited time available under the conscript system, it is 
impossible to train the bulk of the effectives up to the standard required 
of highly modernized forces. So our allies, whoever they may be, are 
certain to dispose of a large number of divisions more nearly akin to the 
traditional model. Now four British divisions of the same model, while 
they would be of great moral value, would hardly be enough to turn 
the scale one way or another ; we tend perhaps to flatter ourselves that 
even in the 1914 campaign the material influence of the B.E.F. on the 
situation was more vital than in fact it was. On the other hand, even 
a small professional army of armoured divisions is unlikely to be 
numerically very inferior to the corresponding forces of the enemy, and 
would be of inestimable strategic value. In the situation we are now 
considering, we.have got to be prepared to face penetration—to deal 
with the break-through. If there is one lesson which emerges more 
clearly than another from the last war in Europe, it is that a break- 
through is only practicable if it can be carried to its conclusion before 
the enemy is able to move his reserves to the threatened point. The 
qualities required of those reserves are, therefore: first, the capacity 
for rapid movement, which includes as high a degree as possible of 
immunity from the delaying effect of hostile air action ; secondly, the 
highest possible degree of tactical mobility and flexibility, to enable them 
to deal with the situation by manceuvre—by finding flanks instead of 
merely opposing a fresh defensive front which can be turned or broken 
again ; and thirdly, the maximum striking capacity. Can it be denied 
that these qualities find their most supreme development in our “‘ new 
model” army? So to this situation the British contribution would 
take the form of a mobile strategic reserve for counter-attack. And it 
is the internal combustion engine that, if we take full advantage of its 
possibilities, will convert the British Field Force of to-morrow from a 
relatively insignificant fraction of the armies of an alliance, into a 
strategic factor of first-class importance. 

Consider now the attack. The potentialities of our new model army 
in the open war of areas has already been touched on ; and its advantages 
over the Army of to-day in a campaign where movement and manceuvre 
will be the keys to successful strategy surely need no elaboration. In 
attack, as in defence, it will no longer be a question of lines ; “‘ building 
up the firing line ’’ is as obsolete in the strategical sphere as it has long 
been in the tactical. The keynote of all offensive operations in the 
future must be surprise, mobility, and manceuvre; and our first 
objectives must be the enemy’s flanks, his communications and head- 
quarters, and not his front line. This will be the only way of forcing 
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him to fight on ground and in circumstances of our choosing and not, as 
so often in the last war, of his own. 


The tremendous strength that has been added to the strategical 
defensive by the advent of air power and the tank has already been 
mentioned. We, as an Army, are unlikely ever to have to undertake 
invasion of another country ; we may possibly have to occupy it, but 
only after the enemy army has been broken in the field of battle ; our 
subsequent advance in fact should be a matter for a march table, not 
for an operation order. So we may have again to overcome the resistance 
of an enemy army in the field. But next time we must defeat it, we 
must fight a Waterloo and not merely push the enemy backwards 
laboriously, mile by mile, as in the battles of the Hundred Days in 1918. 
And that, whether on allied soil or on the enemy’s own frontiers, may 
mean that we must begin by breaking through great fortified areas. 
In fact, the time may come when the “ forlorn expedient of the frontal 
attack ’’1 may once again have to be faced. That forlorn expedient 
can never again succeed on the lines of 1918. Even then we should not 
have pierced the Hindenburg line as we did, but for the fact that the 
morale of the Army holding it—the will to fight and confidence behind 
it—was worn away by four and a half years of war against a world in 
arms. We shall never subdue the enemy machine and anti-tank gun 
defences by shell-power ; even if we had the vast quantities of artillery 
and ammunition required (which we shall never have in the early 
months of a war) its use would only create an artificial barrier to our 
own advance, as it constantly did last time. We shall never put un- 
protected foot soldiers through modern defences by using slow cumbrous 
“I” tanks ; the technique of anti-tank defence has progressed twenty 
years since Cambrai, and the heavy slow-moving tank will merely meet 
the fate of its forerunner at Flesquieres in 1917. We should take a tip 
here from the air, where adequate armour has long been recognized as 
fatal to performance. On land, in the race of gun versus armour the gun 
will always win; and:so beyond a certain point we must rely for our 
protection, as the airman does, on large numbers, high speed, 
manceuvrability, cross-country performance, and ubiquity, which is a 
compound of them all. If we rely on time-honoured methods to break 
into modern defences we shall merely fight another Somme, bloodier 
but more barren; and even if the infantry divisions do penetrate the 
forward defences, they (or their remains) will be overrun by the enemy’s 
armoured reserves, and our little mobile division may never get its 
opportunity for exploitation. No, the break-through must be done by 
the armoured divisions followed up by our modernized infantry to 





1 Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ World Crisis.” 
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consolidate and hold; and their efforts will be supplemented and 
rounded off from the air, by really powerful fleets of bombers whose 
task will be to stop, or at least delay, the movement of the enemy’s 
reserves, disorganize his system of supply, and disrupt his headquarters 
and signal communications at the critical moment. 


THE BRITISH FIELD FORCE 


Here then is the British Field Force that we need for a first-class 
war : first, a light division, on the lines of the present mobile division, 
to perform the functions of the cavalry division in the old wars ; next, 
three assault divisions of medium tanks, each division including light 
battalions for reconnaissance and protection, mechanized field companies 
of engineers, and mechanized field artillery composed entirely of light 
quick-firing guns of the 18-pdr. class—the whole to be organized as 
an armoured Corps of which the headquarters must exist and be 
responsible for the collective training of the Corps in peace ; and finally 
a second Corps of two support divisions, with Corps medium and heavy 
artillery. The support divisions should each comprise three infantry 
brigades, entirely motorized in war, in which the present proportion of 
support and rifle battalions should be reversed, backed by the present 
proportion of mechanized field artillery. This force should be duplicated 
in second line, the Territorial Army being remodelled from its present 
form, to provide, some time after the sixth month of war, a sum total 
in the field of two light and six assault armoured divisions, with four 
support divisions. This is a very formidable total ; and though it may 
be increased by contingents from the Dominions, it should be recognized 
as the maximum contribution that Great Britain can afford to an allied 
cause on land, in addition to all our other commitments at sea, in the 
air, and in the sphere of economics and supply. Air reconnaissance and 
close co-operation will be the duty of Army Co-operation squadrons, 
working under the orders of the military commander as at present. 
But we can no longer think in terms of the exiguous contingents of 
bombers and fighters that have hitherto been earmarked to accompany 
the Field Force overseas. The one principle of supreme importance in 
air strategy is that of concentration at the decisive place and time ; and 
when critical operations are in progress on the ground—when the 
Government has decided to seek a decision primarily by land action, or 
when there is a risk of the enemy imposing an adverse decision upon us 
by the same means—then every available effort of the air striking force 
of the Empire should be concentrated to co-operate with the Army in 
imposing, or averting, that decision.1 — 

1 This raises questions of command in the field and of air force organization, 
which, though vitally important, are beyond the scope of this paper. 
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ADMINISTRATION—IHE THREAT FROM THE AIR 


Turning now to the second, the defensive aspect of our terms of 
reference, the possibilities of the internal combustion engine in 
countering the increasing threat of air action: it has been said that 
this side of the question mainly affects administration and supply ; at 
the same time, even the fighting portions of the mechanized and 
motorized force are far less susceptible to air action than are the 
traditional arms. Great masses of infantry are more conspicuous, and 
more vulnerable physically. and morally to bombing attack, whether 
they are in long columns on the roads, in billets at rest or in reserve, or 
in transports, trains and base camps on the lines of communication ; 
and it is certain that woods will be far less popular as places of con- 
cealment in war than they are on manceuvres in peace. But perhaps 
still more important, recent experience in Africa has shown that states- 
men’s signatures are not a very satisfactory substitute for more con- 
crete forms of protection against chemical spray from the air. In this 
respect the British soldier in his serge tunic and boots is but one step 
removed from the barefooted savage. One cannot seriously envisage great 
marching columns or attacking waves of infantry shrouded in gas-masks 
and mustard-proof clothing; but a soldier in a tracked or wheeled 
vehicle and with overhead cover can afford to laugh at belts of con- 
taminated ground, and his tank in battle can be made gas-proof. 


The first and most obvious problem arising from the mechanization 
of all transport and the substitution of engine power for muscle power 
throughout the Army is that of petrol supply. The mechanized army 
is of course entirely dependent upon a continuous supply from the 
base, in an age when air attack constitutes a more serious threat to 
communications than has ever been known before. And the huge 
quantities involved cannot fail to be a source of anxiety, both at the 
ports where the tankers will discharge into bulk installations—fixed or 
on rail—and forward throughout the line of communications to the 
refilling points for the fighting units. There is no doubt that the anti- 
aircraft protection of fuel supply is a real problem, and one which should 
be tackled seriously. One way in which its dangers will soon be greatly 
mitigated is the universal adoption for military vehicles of engines 
burning heavy oil—a development which is making great strides in 
commercial transportation and should be a subject of special attention 
in the Army. Actually, as an administrative problem, the supply of 
fuel even to a wholly mechanized army is one which can very easily be 
exaggerated: our present type army already requires large supplies 
and is almost as dependent as the “‘ new-model ” army on uninterrupted 
supply from a base. Even if we assume as a purely arbitrary figure 
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that a Field Force on the new model would require a thousand tons 
of fuel a day on wheels in front of railhead, that does not really represent 
a very staggering problem of transportation—a few hundred tanker 
vehicles of a type that is to be seen in scores on any of the main roads 
of England to-day. Bases in future must always be located a very long 
way from the area of operations on account of the air danger ; and it 
seems certain that, at least for some years to come, we shall have to 
rely upon the railway for transportation over the bulk of the 
distance. The most dangerous points will be the points of transference 
from one form of transportation to another—from ship to shore and 
from rail to road ; and these will require special attention in the form 
both of active defence and of arrangements for as wide a dispersal as 
possible. 


But the most important result of the universal adoption of engine 
power, both in the fighting line and on the lines of communication, in 
the direction of minimizing the effect of air action against supply, will 
be the great reduction it will involve in the guantity of tonnage required. 
The only alternative to the mechanized and armoured army is the 
man-power and shell-power army, and the only alternative to the motor 
vehicle as a means of transportation is the horse. The employment of 
infantry as the primary arm involves large numbers ;! and our experi- 
ence twenty years ago clearly proved that the only hope of overcoming 
modern defences by means of infantry (if there is any hope) lies in over- 
whelming artillery support, the expenditure of enormous masses of 
high explosive ammunition to blow the defences off the face of the earth 
before the infantry can advance. A great army on the traditional 
model measures its daily supply requirements in scores of trainloads, 
its ammunition for offensive operations in thousands of tons; and 
although the virtual abolition of the horse has eliminated the biggest 
and bulkiest item of supply, namely forage, the petrol requirements 
of a traditional army when all its transport is mechanized are unlikely 
to be less than those of a modernized force of smaller size but equivalent 
striking power. It would be living in a fool’s paradise if we imagined 
that we should ever, in the face of air action on a modern scale, be able 
to ensure the uninterrupted supply of the almost astronomical quantities 
of war material of all kinds that were essential in 1918—either from the 
factories where it must be made, on the sea routes and at the ports where 
it must be transported overseas, or on the railways where it must be 
delivered to the forward echelons. The requirements of an Army of 
twenty divisions in the spring of 1918 amounted to sixty-eight trains 





1 It has already been suggested that the British people will never again agree 
to provide infantry by the million. 
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a day during active operations,! and the same Army in the previous 
summer had expended about two hundred and fifty trainloads of 
artillery ammunition for the capture of a few square miles of ground on 
the Messines Ridge. The corresponding requirements even of our 
reduplicated Field Force, which would have an immensely greater 
offensive value than the old Second Army in the late War, could not 
amount to anything approaching that figure. 


But there is another factor which will be of even greater importance 
if war should come upon us before we have reorganized our Army yet 
again, on really modern lines. It has been suggested that even with 
our “new model” Army the railway will remain an essential link in 
our transportation system. But really modernized armies will not 
impose anything like the strain upon the railway that the old-fashioned 
army does—and especially in the vital phase of initial concentration. 
If, however, we have to fight again on the man-power basis, the increased 
efficiency and capacity of up-to-date mechanized transport will be of 
very great value in increasing the flexibility of transportation, taken as 
a whole. There is a limit to this: motor transport carried to extremes 
presents a problem not unlike that of the old “‘ recurring camel ’’ whose 
habit of eating his own load used to present such an abstruse mathe- 
matical conundrum to earnest students of the system of transportation 
in a war across the Indian Frontier—more lorries mean more petrol, 
more spare parts, more road-stone ; and they again mean more lorries. 
Nevertheless, it is an obvious truism that the nearer a railway system 
is worked to its maximum capacity, the more serious would be the 
cumulative effect of air interference ; and the far more extended use 
of motor transport that is practicable to-day will undoubtedly afford a 
much greater margin of safety between the minimum essential and the 
maximum possible use of the railway in war, to allow for and alleviate 
the effects of air interference with the working of the system. 


So the possibilities of the internal combustion engine in first-class 
warfare can be summarized as follows : in the tactical sphere, a bold and 
progressive policy of wholesale mechanization and the substitution of 
armoured for unarmoured forces will endow the British Field Force 
with a strategical value out of all proportion to its size, which must be 
limited to the true and economical proportion of our total Imperial 
resources available for military effort on land; it holds out the only 
practicable hope of overcoming modern defences, while greatly reducing 
the vulnerability of the Army to air attack. On the administrative side, 
the outcome of that policy will be to minimize the effects of air action 





1 See article, ‘‘ Air Operations against Lines of Communication of an Army,” by 
Colonel the Hon. M. A. Wingfield, Army Quarterly, January, 1926. 
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on a modern scale against supply and communications, firstly by 
reducing to within reasonable limits the quantity of war material 
essential to the conduct of active operations, and secondly by increasing 
the flexibility of our transportation system—and thereby its margin 
of safety against interference. 


It now remains to examine very briefly the other side of our military 
problem: to form some idea of the extent to which our “ new-model ”’ 
Army can be adapted to the requirements of Imperial defence far 
overseas ; and finally to suggest some of the modifications in organiza- 
tion which appear necessary to fit the Army both for its role in first-class 
warfare and for its lesser commitments throughout the world. 


THE ARMY OVERSEAS. 


The responsibilities of the British Army overseas can conveniently 
be considered under three main headings :-— 

(a) The maintenance of security in the Middle East ; 

(b) The defence of bases on our Imperial maritime and air 
routes ; and 

(c) Our most onerous commitment abroad—the defence of 
India and the maintenance of order within the Frontiers of 
India. 


The defence of the Suez Canal and of our interests in Egypt must 
always be a cardinal point in British defence policy. The reorganization 
of the Army, recently announced, which will have the effect of mechan- 
izing all the mobile troops and replacing the horse by the motor through- 
out our garrison in Egypt, is sufficient proof that neither climate nor 
terrain are considered as presenting any obstacle to wholesale 
mechanization in that part of the world; and indeed the conditions 
there are eminently suited to the action of armoured and mechanized 
troops, working in conjunction with the strong air forces that we are 
to maintain in the Middle East. So from that point of view there is 
no reason why our “ new-model” Field Force should not have its 
smaller counterpart in the Middle East and in the Mediterranean 
Reserve—except that the other important military commitment in 
that area does require a higher proportion of infantry to other arms 
than that proposed for the Field Force. The history of the last eighteen 
years provides numerous examples of occasions when British troops have 
had to be called in to preserve or restore order in the Middle East, 
particularly in Palestine, where a communal problem, comparable to 
that existing in India, has frequently led to widespread disorder of a 
type that requires the presence of British infantry in comparatively 
large numbers. 
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For our second main commitment, the defence of bases—which 
amounts at present mainly to the defence of Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Malta, and Gibraltar—armoured forces are not particularly suited. On 
the other hand, motorized infantry, armed with large numbers of 
automatic weapons and with a comparatively small proportion of 
riflemen for immediate counter-attack, are well suited to deal with the 
highly improbable contingency of an attempt by an enemy to seize 
any of these places by a land attack, and they would be a more suitable 
supplement to the fixed coast and anti-aircraft defences than infantry of 
the present type. 


For these two commitments we maintained abroad, before the 
present situation arose, twenty-one battalions of infantry, and it seems 
certain that we shall have to increase this number in the future. Our 
model Field Force requires twenty-four battalions of infantry in the 
support divisions plus a few more for duty on the line of communications. 
Here then is a sphere in which the Cardwell system in a modified form 
can continue, and the infantry units of the Field Force can have their 
linked battalions overseas, in the Middle East and in our fortified bases 
throughout the world. 


THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


But the commitment which has always hitherto exercised the 
greatest influence on the size and organization of the Army as a whole is 
the security of India. Now, the military problem in India can be divided 
very broadly into frontier warfare and internal security. Frontier 
warfare again can be divided into minor operations against a tribal 
enemy in the mountainous districts on our side of the border, and 
operations against a more organized enemy across the border. An 
unfortunate characteristic of many progressive warriors is a tendency 
to spoil their own case by overcalling their hand: there have been 
airmen who have claimed that the problem of the frontier can be solved 
by air power alone without the help of a single soldier on the ground ; 
and only recently it has been suggested by a distinguished soldier 
who has probably done more for the modernization of the Army than 
any living man,! that there is hardly a nullah on the frontier that 
cannot be negotiated by a tank. Both these claims, are, of course, 
demonstrably fantastic, and are not made by responsible people who 
really know the frontier. On the other hand, there is not the slightest 
doubt that far more use than at present could be made, with greater 
efficiency and economy, of both aircraft and tanks in every kind of 
frontier warfare. For tribal control it has been shown again and again 





1 Major-General C. J. F. Fuller, ‘‘ Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier.” 
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that air power, properly used, could lead to real economy with equal 
safety, and reduce the huge numbers of covering troops wired into 
inaccessible fortresses in the tribal areas. And recent experience 
around Peshawar and in Mohmand country? has clearly shown that 
tanks and armoured cars—again properly used—can be invaluable in 
column operations. Across the border, the popular conception of the 
country is a limitless mass of tangled mountains and stony ravines. 
In point of fact a surprisingly large proportion of the country beyond 
the Durand line is quite suitable for mechanized forces, and actually 
the areas where tanks could not operate owing to the ground are far 
fewer than those into which cavalry would be unable to penetrate owing 
to the bullet. 


There must always be infantry on the Frontier, and in far greater 
proportion to the other arms than in the Field Force at home. But the 
British element in the frontier forces should be in the air and in tanks. 
The infantry should be Indian infantry, who are every bit as good, if 
not better, than British infantry for frontier warfare ; but their training 
and organization for frontier warfare should be remoulded on the lines of 
the old Punjab Frontier Force or the Irregular Corps of the present day, 
which would enable them, with the added advantage of discipline and 
superior armament, to compete on more than equal terms with the 
Pathan or any other enemy they may meet on or across the Border. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


The problem and the requirements of internal security are very 
different. The problem in the main is one of communal rioting, though 
occasionally it assumes more serious proportions such as the Moplah 
and Burma rebellions. The troops at present allotted to internal 
security number about 70,000, and there can be no question of reducing 
their strength. A large number of Indian units are employed on this 
duty, but the backbone of the internal security troops are the British 
battalions of infantry. These battalions are perhaps unnecessarily 
strong as individual units, and they certainly include an unduly large 
number of automatic weapons for their duties in aid of the civil power. 
But the mainstay of internal order in India, the indispensable backing 
to the often hard-pressed police, is the British private soldier with his 
rifle and bayonet; and although some of his machine guns might be 
taken away, and he might perhaps be more economically disposed, his 
numbers cannot be reduced. 


This brings us up against a difficulty. The British element in the 





1 And again in the recent operations in Waziristan. 
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Covering Troops and Field Army should be armoured and air forces ; 
and these have their counterpart in, and their personnel can be supplied 
as at present from, the home forces. But the thirty or forty British 
battalions required for internal security will have no counterpart in the 
Army at home. The answer is surely that we must raise a special 
Indian Service Corps of Infantry, based on our present regimental 
system. They must be better paid and better housed ; they must have 
better leave and recreational facilities, a shorter period of foreign 
service, and special treatment on discharge, in the form of employment 
in Government services such as the Post Office and the Police. If chese 
things are done, there seems to be no reason to suppose that the necessary 
number of battalions could not be filled by the right type of man. It 
will, of course, be objected that all these things are expensive, and the 
Government of India will not pay. To that objection an answer may 
be suggested by the following facts : (a) the Government of India to-day 
maintains twenty-six regular regiments of horsed cavalry,! a total of 
more than 800 officers and 13,000 other ranks.2- This enormous mass of 
mounted swordsmen, with the incidental services, such as horse artillery, 
equitation schools, remounts, grass-farms, and veterinary services, costs 
about two million sterling a year.* As against these there are three 
light tank and five armoured car companies, which with auxiliary 
services cost about a quarter of the sum annually expended on cavalry. 
For the cost of the five British cavalry regiments, about ten companies 
of light tanks could be maintained. 


(b) Quetta is to be rebuilt, at the cost of several million sterling, to 
house virtually the same huge garrison of horse, foot and guns (with one 
company of light tanks) that was stationed there twenty years ago. 


(c) Another great fortified cantonment, to house a brigade of infantry, 
has been built at huge expense at Wana, in the heart of Waziristan. 


It would surely be possible, by making full use of modern develop- 
ments in armament and transport, to effect economies which would 
enable us to reorganize the internal security forces without added cost 
to the Indian taxpayer. 





1 These twenty-six regular regiments include five British, eighteen Indian 
“ active ’’ units, and three Indian “ training ’’ formations.—Ep1Tor. 

* There are in addition ten regiments of horse in the Auxiliary Force, and the 
equivalent of about sixteen in the Indian State Forces. 

* These figures are taken from a pamphlet published by the Government of 
India in 1935. The actual annual cost of the twenty-six regular regiments alone is 
£1,700,000. India spends about half as much again on horsed cavalry as she does 
on the Air Force. 
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CONCLUSION 


In stating his conviction that the foregoing proposals for the re- 
organization of the Army at home and abroad are practical and economic 
possibilities, the writer is only too well aware that he is laying himself 
open to a charge of sweeping and facile disregard of hard realities. 
That risk is accepted. This paper is limited to 9,000 words, and no one 
could hope to elaborate the details of such a scheme within that compass. 
It will not be easy—it will be extremely difficult and inconvenient. It 
will not be cheap?, but we seem at last to be waking up to the fact 
that, if there is to be any weight behind our policy in the councils of a 
world armed to the teeth, we must be prepared to pay for it. It will 
not be pleasant—no one enjoys breaking up something he has known 
and loved for as long as he can remember, even if only to remould it 
nearer to his heart’s desire. But in the writer’s opinion an Army 
reorganized on the above lines, or as near to them as we can afford, 
would be better fitted to modern strategical and tactical conditions 
than is the British Army as it is organized to-day. 





1 We understand that the cost of creating in its entirety (‘‘ the extreme animal : 
the entire pig’’) the “ mew model’’ Army advocated by the author would be 
prohibitive, especially in conjunction with the unavoidable expansion of the Navy 
and Royal Air Force to which we are already committed. Moreover, in order to 
ensure that there shall not be a period when, due to drastic changes being in progress, 
the Army will be unprepared for a sudden emergency, it is essential that the attain- 
ment of any ideal shall be brought about by evolution, not by revolution.—EpiTor. 
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RECIPIENTS OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION GOLD MEDAL 


(With rank of Officers at the date of the Essay). 


1874 
1875 
1876 


1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1885 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1893 


1894 
1895 
1896 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1g00 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 








Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. 

Commander G. H. U. Noel, R.N. 

Lieutenant J. F. G. Ross of 
Bladensburg, Coldstream 
Guards. 

Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N. 

Major T. Fraser, R.E. 

Captain E. Clayton, R.A. 

Captain The Hon. E. R. Fre- 
mantle, C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., 
R.N. 

Captain J. K. Trotter, R.A. 

Captain L. Brine, R.N. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain C. Johnstone, R.N. 

Captain G. T. Browne, North- 
amptonshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. C. D. Sturdee, 
R.N. 

Captain C. E. Callwell, R.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain J. F. Daniell, R.M.L.I. 

Captain H. F. Cleveland, R.N. 

Captain G. E. Benson, R.A. 

Captain R. W. Craigie, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Farquharson, 
C.B., R.E. 

Commander F. C. D. Sturdee, 
R.N. 

Major F. B. Elmslie, R.A. 

Commander J. Honner, R.N. 

Captain G. F. Ellison, Queen’s 
Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

Commander G. A. Ballard, R.N. 

Captain W. B. Brown, R.E. 

Commander G. A. Ballard, R.N. 

No Medal awarded. 

Lieutenant L. H. Hordern, R.N. 

Major A. H. Terry, A.S.C. 

Lieutenant A. C. Dewar, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. E. D. Telfer- 
Smollett, 3rd Bn. South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment. 

Major W. C. Bridge, South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment, #.s.c. 

Lieutenant B. E. Domvile, R.N. 


| 


1907 
1908 
1909 
IgIo 
IQII 


1912 


1913 


Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman, Reserve of Officers. 

Major A. B. N. Churchill, R.G.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain P. W. Game, R.H.A. 

Captain H. T. Russell, late 
R.G.A. 

Commander K. G. B. Dewar, 
R.N. 

Major A. Lawson, 2nd Dragoons. 


I914-15-16-17. No Medals awarded. 


1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 


1922 


1923 





Lieutenant W. S. R. King-Hall, 
R.N. 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 
Oxford & Bucks L.I. 

No Medal awarded. 

Flight-Lieutenant C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Major R. Chenevix - Trench, 
O.B.E., M.C., Royal Corps of 
Signals. 

Captain A. H. Norman, C.M.G., 
R.N. 

Major L. I. Cowper, O.B.E., 
King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Dundas, 
D.S.O., Royal Tank Corps. 

No Medal awarded. 

Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Wing-Commander C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Captain D. W. Boileau, R.A.S.C. 

Sub-Lieutenant N. McI. Kemp, 
RN. 

Wing-Commander J. O. 
Andrews, D.S.O., M.C., R.A.F. 

Brevet Major F. A. S. Clarke, 
DS.O.,. p.s.c., The Essex 
Regiment. 

Lieutenant G. M. Bennett, R.N. 

Wing-Commander the Hon. 
R. A. Cochrane, A.F.C., R.A.F. 

Wing-Commander J. C. Slessor, 

M.C., R.A.F. 

































THE SURVEYING SERVICE IN RELATION TO THE 
PLANNING OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


By COMMANDER R. M. SouTHERN, R.N. 


On Wednesday, 27th January, 1937, at 3 p.m. 
VicE-ADMIRAL SiR W. M. JAmeEs, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said: The Navy used to be called 
“ the silent Service,” but I suppose we began to lose the right to that title at the 
beginning of the “‘ Dreadnought ”’ era when we said, “‘ We want eight, and we won’t 
wait’; and perhaps we have. now lost it altogether, with our Navy Weeks, and 
our films and propaganda, and so forth. But there is one branch of the Service 
which I think can still rightly be called silent, and that is the Surveying Service. 
Those engaged in that branch do their work out of sight and in lonely places, and 
it is only when something happens, such as occurred the other day when the “ Ajax ”’ 
was hurried down to some islands in the South Atlantic which most people have 
never heard of, that the work of the Surveying Service is brought for a moment to 
the notice of the public. It should be realized that there are men, even in this 
age, who go into out-of-the-way parts of the world and stay there for months at 
a time, like the pioneers of old, and go on steadily with this work of survey, which 
is of such vital importance to the world. 

Although the surveyor is out of the public eye and his work is only occasionally 
heard of, very often his name endures. Naval officers have been astonished, at 
times, on entering a harbour in some far away part of the world, to find familiar 
names—Smith Point, Jones Reef, Robinson Inlet, and so on. They look in the 
corner of the chart and there are the names again, and those who have imagination 
conjure up pictures of the men doing their work in the sailing ships of the olden 
days. So they have their memorials, which are at least known to the seamen of 
the world. 

Officers in the Surveying Service also have opportunities not granted to any 
other naval officers, and perhaps to no other professional men in the world: they 
are able to leave on record their opinion of their senior officers. I think there must 
be many naval officers here who know the chart of Mudros. In the southern 
part of that island there are four peaks which have very curious names. They 
do not look as though they were Greek names or Arabic names or English names, 
but, if read backwards, they read: ‘‘ May Corry be damned.’ It is interesting to 
think of those officers, years ago, who did not like their Captain and thought of 
that ingenious way of leaving on record for ever their opinion of him, though no 
doubt if they had met him in the evening of his days they would have found he 
was really quite a decent old boy and they had really rather misjudged his character ! 
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LECTURE 


N these days we all constantly make use of maps and charts as an 
[= to making plans of action for the future, and we have become so 

accustomed to their existence that we should be very severely 
handicapped if they were not available. We expect to find ready for 
our use accurate charts of even the most out-of-the-way parts of the 
world, and when, as sometimes happens, the only existing chart of a 
place is one of a very sketchy nature or on a scale absurdly small for the 
purpose in view, we are inclined to feel that we have a justifiable 
grievance. Yet hydrography is one of the most modern sciences and 
can hardly be said to have existed. a century and a half ago. Up to the 
middle of the XVIIIth Century such charts as were published were, 
with a few exceptions, of a most inaccurate nature for they were based 
on the imperfect observations of mariners who rarely had any knowledge 
of the first principles of surveying. We cannot help admiring the 
courage of the navigators of those days who were prepared to venture 
to the most distant parts of the earth without what we now regard as 
essential aids to safe navigation. I believe a trawler recently sailed 
from Grimsby to British Guiana with nothing better than a map of the 
world torn out of a school atlas ; but even so she was probably as well 
equipped for navigation as the most well-found vessel of two hundred 
years ago. 


It is not within the scope of this Lecture to discuss the theory and 
practice of chart-making, but hydrography is specialized work and the 
chart, which represents the fruits of the surveyor’s labours, is the result 
of a very careful, methodical and conscientious examination of the area 
which it embraces. There is nothing very difficult or mysterious in the 
business, but, as with many other products of modern civilization, we 
generally accept them cheerfully without questioning how they come 
into being. More than once, when I have been “ pursuing my lawful 
occasions ’’ as a surveyor, I have had newspaper representatives thrust 
upon me in search of “ copy.”” I am afraid they always returned to the 
shore disappointed—they had hoped for something spectacular which 
would make an arresting photograph or could be “‘ written up ’’ well—but 
there is little of that nature in a hydrographic survey. One reporter, 
I believe, was convinced that we had some sort of machine into which 
we could pour a few angles and soundings, mix them up with a logarithm 
or so, and extract a nice-looking chart from the other end a few minutes 
later. 

In order to understand the relationship of the Surveying Service to 
the planning of naval operations, it is necessary to consider briefly the 
history of the Hydrographic Department and the work of the Surveying 
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Service in past years. As I may have to make use of the terms “‘ Hydro- 
graphic Department” and “‘ Surveying Service’’ rather frequently, I 
should perhaps say that I regard the former as being applicable primarily 
to the shore establishment at the Admiralty and the latter as referring 
to the ships and personnel afloat. 


Until the time of Columbus, man’s knowledge of the geography of 
the world, apart from the coasts of Europe, was very meagre. Most 
people thought that the earth was flat, and incidentally it would greatly 
have simplified all subsequent surveying operations if this had turned 
out to be the case. Columbus’ voyage gave a fillip to exploration, and 
from his time till the end of the XVIIIth Century voyages of discovery 
were numerous, and eventually extended to almost every habitable part 
of the world. These voyages resulted in a great accumulation of 
geographical and hydrographical information, the latter chiefly in the 
form of sailing directions, and a number of charts embodying this data 
were published at various times. Some of these old charts are still in 
existence and are beautiful specimens of the engraver’s skill, but that is 
about as much as can be said for them, for they rarely possessed any 
great accuracy, although they did not hesitate to puff their own virtues 
in titles which would almost make a film poster look modest. Awkward 
spaces, where information was exceptionally lacking and could not be 
made good by the imagination of the cartographer, were conveniently 
filled in with small figures making the wind blow, sea-serpents, mermaids 
or something of that description. For lack of anything better, the 
mariner had to accept these largely fanciful pictures. 


Naturally a large quantity of hydrographic material came to be 
deposited in the Admiralty, and towards the end of the X VIIIth Century 
this had assumed such proportions that some action was necessary to 
deal with it. So, in 1795, the Hydrographic Department was established 
by an Order in Council “ to take charge and custody of such plans and 
charts as then were, or thereafter should be, deposited in the Admiralty, 
and to select and compile such information as might appear requisite 
for the purpose of improving navigation.” In this way hydrography 
was placed under government auspices in this country, as had already 
been done some years previously by both the Dutch and the French. 
Until that time the publication of charts had, with a few exceptions, 
been undertaken by individual enterprise or by such concerns as the 
East India Company for the benefit of their own shipping. In estab- 
lishing the Department there is no doubt that the Board of Admiralty 
was chiefly concerned in providing, as far as was then possible, for the 
safe passage of naval vessels to and from the distant parts of our rapidly 
growing Empire and other parts of the world, but it is also probable 
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that some idea of the value of accurate charts in the conduct of naval 
warfare had been realized. There was, as an example, the work of Cook 
and other surveyors in the operations which led to the capture of Quebec 
in 1759. The passage of the fleet and troopships up the River St. 
Lawrence would have been a difficult undertaking at any time and, in 
the absence of reliable pilots, whom the French were naturally unwilling 
to supply, it became an enterprise of a very hazardous nature. The 
surveys of the river and landing places were undoubtedly one of the 
essentials to the success of the expedition. 

The Hydrographic Department started in quite a small way and, 
in point of fact, its progress for some years was not very rapid. Publi- 
cation of charts under the authority of the Hydrographer was impeded 
by the comparative absence of organized surveying and by the fact 
that he did not directly control such work as was executed, and there 
was great difficulty in collating and putting to good use the odds and 
ends of hydrographic information which were being constantly received 
from ships not primarily employed on surveying work or well adapted 
for that purpose. The first Hydrographer was a civilian, but in 1810 
he was succeeded by a naval officer, Captain Hurd, a man who had 
had considerable experience of surveying off the coast of France during 
the Napoleonic wars and who was better qualified to understand the 
wants of the seaman in the matter of charts. By 1814 we find two 
surveying ships figuring in the Navy List, and the Hydrographer had 
been placed in direct control of all naval survey work. This may be 
said to have marked the beginning of systematic marine surveying. 
Before many years had passed, our expanding maritime and colonial 
interests forced us to extend our surveying activities and to produce 
charts of almost every part of the world where the inhabitants of those 
days were unable to do so themselves, and during the XIXth Century 
the surveying service expanded considerably and a great volume of 
work was carried out. The resulting charts have been an important 
contribution to maritime intercourse amongst the nations of the world, 
to whom it may be said that this country gave a lead in the practice of 
hydrography. The number of vessels employed in the service was 
never very great ; for example, between the years 1840 and 1850, there 
were on an average about a dozen in commission ; but a considerable 
amount of additional work was done in hired vessels. The Hydro- 
graphic Department expanded to keep pace with the increased surveying 
activity and before many years had passed it came to occupy a position 
of some importance in the Admiralty. Its staff, which at the beginning 
of the XIXth Century could be counted on the fingers of one hand, had 
grown to a strength of nearly sixty by 1914, and over 3000 charts were 
listed in the Admiralty chart catalogue. 
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The great advantages to safe navigation offered by this organized 
system of surveying and chart publication soon justified the foundation 
and cost of the Department, but there were also several occasions during 
the XIXth Century when the existance of surveying vessels was found 
to be of direct benefit in the conduct of naval operations. Two instances 
of this may be quoted. The first Chinese war broke out towards the 
end of 1839, and at that time we had no squadron in Chinese waters, so 
that it was necessary to get one together by sending ships there from 
various other stations. As may easily be imagined, charts of the China 
coast were at that time almost non-existent, and two surveying vessels 
were sent in 1841 from South America, where they had been working, to 
execute surveys in connection with the naval operations in China. 
The projected attacks on Canton, Amoy, Shanghai and other ports 
involved the navigation of dangerous and little-known rivers, and the 
surveying vessels were employed in finding passages to these places for 
the ships of the line. The surveys, particularly of the Canton river 
were made under great difficulties, and almost under the guns of the 
Chinese forts, but they succeeded in their purpose of enabling the 
attacks of Admiral Parker’s squadron to be driven home. In the 
operations against Shanghai the squadron of seventy-three sail was 
piloted up the river by one of the surveying vessels. The Admiral’s 
reports make frequent reference to the valuable work of the surveying 
ships and it appears that this was often essential to the success of the 
operations. 

In 1854 war broke out with Russia and a squadron under Admiral 
Napier was sent to the Baltic. The value of the surveys in China a few 
years previously had not been lost sight of, and the surveying vessel 
“ Lightning ’’ under the command of a Captain Sullivan was sent to 
join the squadron. Napier appears to have had no idea what use he 
might make of the surveyors and, on Sullivan’s arrival, has asked him 
“‘ What was the use of a surveying ship unless to make a fire vessel ? ”’ 
For a time the “ Lightning’”’ was actually placed under the orders 
of the flagship’s Purser and used as a beef boat for the fleet, much to 
the chagrin of Sullivan who was then rather a senior Captain. The 
squadron was dependent on Russian charts of the Baltic and, though 
these were not bad for their day, they provided little real help for the 
safe navigation of the fleet in the more intricate inshore waters. Such 
pilots as could be found were certainly ignorant and possibly pro-enemy. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that before long the services of 
“ Lightning ”’ were in brisk demand to sound out the various anchorages 
and channels and to correct the numerous imperfections of the Russian 
charts. The most successful operation carried out by this expedition 
was the capture of the fort of Bémarsund in the Gulf of Finland. The 
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seaward approaches to this fort were strongly guarded and abounded in 
dangers to navigation, and Sullivan was therefore employed in recon- 
noitring them. He discovered an intricate and uncharted channel 
leading to the fort and this line of approach was practically unguarded 
as the Russians never anticipated that it could be used by an attacking 
fleet. A thorough examination convinced Sullivan that it could be used, 
and “ Lightning” led the fleet through to the attack. There is no 
doubt that the success of the operations in this instance was in a very 
large measure due to the preliminary survey work. 


At the same period as the Baltic operations were in progress, the 
surveying ship “ Spitfire’ was working in conjunction with our naval 
forces in the Crimea and did invaluable service there in reconnaissance 
and in making surveys, sketches, ground plans and bird’s eye views of 
the enemy positions. 


We may now consider the part played by the Surveying Service in 
the Great War, and in this connection it is desirable to mention briefly 
the work of the military surveyors at this period. When the British 
Expeditionary Force went to France in 1914, it was accompanied by a 
surveying unit which consisted almost literally of “‘ two men and a boy.” 
Everyone was prepared to acknowledge the value of the military sur- 
veyor’s work in making maps before a war started and after it was over, 
but few visualised the surveyor being called upon to play a direct and 
active part during the actual progress of the operations. It was antici- 
pated that such maps as were needed would somehow be available, but 
it was soon found that requirements in this respect were fulfilled neither 
in quantity nor quality. Of course, this may have been partly due to the 
unexpected lines along which the war in France developed—it assumed a 
static character for long periods, and that may perhaps be regarded as 
abnormal ; but it was also found that the existing maps were unsuitable 
for artillery purposes and could not easily be adapted to the various 
other special requirements of war. The difficulty then arose of finding 
the surveyors to deal with the situation. Plenty of trained men existed, 
but they had mostly been drafted to other units and it took time to 
retrieve them, for no commander is anxious to surrender any of his 
personnel at such periods. In the course of time, however, a sufficient 
number of surveyors were collected to form the nucleus of an establish- 
ment which, starting from almost nothing in 1914, had increased to a 
strength of nearly five thousand by the end of the War. 


The history of the naval surveyors in the Great War is similar in 
many respects to that of their opposite numbers in the Army. It did 
not appear that modern naval warfare could make use of the surveyor 
in any capacity where his specialized knowledge would be of value, and I 
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believe it was commonly thought, at any rate by junior officers in other 
branches of the Service, that on the outbreak of hostilities surveyors 
would retire to the shore and presumably hibernate there until the War 
was over. Ofcourse that did not happen, but all but two of the surveying 
ships were paid off as being of no value and their personnel was scattered 
far and wide amongst other naval units. As the War progressed, 
however, certain difficulties arose. The first was that in many places 
the charts, which had been adequate for peace-time purposes, no longer 
fulfilled requirements. This was particularly the case in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Ships in large numbers, including many of the heaviest 
draught, were sent to such places as Mudros, and many such harbours, 
of little or no importance at ordinary times, had to be used as temporary 
bases or as refuges from submarine attack. The existing charts were 
sometimes out of date, and in most cases were on too small a scale to be 
of much value ; so it was found necessary to send out a surveying ship 
to carry out essential surveys in those waters. To expedite the publica- 
tion and distribution of her work, a printing press was installed on board 
with very satisfactory results. Similar surveys were required at a later 
period of the War in the Red Sea in connection with the operations on 
the Arabian Coast. In the second place it was found that there was 
soon a great demand for charts and plans for special war purposes in 
much the same way that plans of the trenches were required on the 
Western Front, and it was necessary to employ a number of surveyors 
on the preparation of these. Thirdly, it was discovered that many of 
the problems connected with intensive mine-laying and mine-clearance, 
sound-ranging, and indirect bombardment such as that used on the 
coast of Belgium and at the Dardanelles, were peculiarly those with 
which the surveyor from his training was well qualified to deal. In this 
type of work fixation must be effected with a degree of precision un- 
attainable by ordinary navigational methods; in fact, some form of 
triangulation, such as that used in hydrographic surveys, is very often 
necessary. The result of this was that in the later stages of the War 
many of the naval surveyors were once again employed in capacities 
where their specialized knowledge was put to good use. 

It is unnecessary to enter into technical details of all the various 
operations in which the naval surveyor played a part during the Great 
War, but I may mention one or two characteristic examples. The initial 
marking of the War Channel from Flamborough Head to North Foreland 
was completed in September, 1914, by the surveying ships “ Hearty ” 
and “ Endeavour,’’ using their own appliances in the work. Placing 
the net defences and sinking ships for the protection of various harbours 
were carried out under the direction of a senior surveying officer. On 
the Salonika front, at a later date, the right wing of our Army was faced 
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with many difficulties owing to the absence of reliable maps, and the 
surveying ship ‘‘ Endeavour ’”’ carried out a topographical survey of an 
area between the sea and Lake Langaza, gridded the map and supplied a 
number of copies (which incidentally had all to be drawn by hand) to 
the officer commanding the forces. The initial reconnaissance and 
report on the landing places in the Dardanelles Peninsula were made 
by a surveying officer. This is a type of work for which the surveyor’s 
training qualifies him particularly well: the average naval officer gets 
little experience of landing on the open beach, but this is just what the 
surveyor is constantly doing in the course of his labours; almost 
automatically he acquires an eye for picking out the best landing places 
and for assessing the qualities of the foreshore ; the success of a landing 
operation may be wholly dependent on the holding power of the mud 
which is so often a feature of the coastline. Furthermore, it becomes 
second nature to the surveyor to make allowances for the rise and fall 
of the tide, that important factor which has got so many people into 
unexpected difficulties and which can so change the character of a 
landing place within a few hours. 


The virtual stoppage of all normal hydrographic surveying at the 
beginning of the War might have been expected to have been accom- 
panied by a considerable reduction in the work of the Hydrographic 
Department at the Admiralty. This, however, was far from being the 
case, for, as already stated, there was very soon an urgent demand for a 
great variety of charts and plans for special purposes connected with the 
War, and other work, such as the issue of Notices to Mariners, was 
greatly increased by the necessity of circulating information regarding 
the numerous and constant changes in lights and other navigational aids, 
mine-fields, wrecks, etc. The increase in the work of the Department 
may be gauged from the fact that its personnel numbered about 60 at 
the beginning of the War, but had grown to a strength of over 300 in 
November, 1918. 


After the War some of the surveying ships which had been laid up 
were recommissioned whilst others, which had become obsolete, were 
replaced by new ones. During the last fifteen years the average strength 
of the Surveying Service has been eight ships, with a total complement of 
approximately 50 surveying officers and 700 men. Four of these ships 
have been employed in Home waters and the other four on foreign 
stations. 


The work of the hydrographic surveyor is, of course, of as much 
value to the Mercantile Marine as to the Navy, and I believe it has been 
seriously suggested more than once that the control and manning of 
the Surveying Service might more properly be a matter for the Board of 
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Trade instead of the Admiralty. Fortunately, I think, these suggestions 
have met with little favour, for the value of surveys from a strategic 
aspect is such that it is clearly desirable for the Admiralty to-retain full 
control over the activities of the Surveying Service ; only so can naval 
requirements receive the priority which is their right, and only thus is 
it possible to have surveys made which by no possible argument could 
be regarded as commercially justifiable: by that I mean that the 
resulting charts of those surveys would never be likely to command a 
sale giving reasonable returns for the expenditure involved. Neverthe- 
less, such surveys must be made, for they may be of great value in 
future wars. With our varied commitments all over the world provision 
must be made for the passage of our ships, both naval and merchant, 
by unfamiliar routes and for their accommodation in all sorts of unlikely 
and remote harbours and anchorages. 


It is hardly necessary to stress the value of accurate charts in the 
conduct of naval operations ; it is sufficient to say that we should find 
things very difficult without them. To quote one instance only, which 
occurred during the Great War: there was the case of the German 
cruiser ““ Kénigsberg,”’ which went into hiding in the Rufigi River. 
Little was known before the War about the navigational possibilities 
of that river; it was generally supposed that none but ships of very 
light draught—possibly up to that of a destroyer—could get into it. 
The Germans, however, had completed a survey of the river entrance 
early in 1914 and discovered that much larger ships could enter. Very 
wisely they did not hurry to make known the results of that survey 
to the world in general, and thereby we were put to a great deal of 
trouble and inconvenience before the “ Konigsberg’”’ was eventually 
run to earth in her unsuspected hiding place. 


A study of naval operations during the last hundred years or so 
shows that the hydrographic surveyor has been most usefully employed 
when the operations were directed against shore defences of any descrip- 
tion or when they involved the establishment of temporary naval bases, i 
which are so often necessary in war. In such cases it is apparent that 
the existing charts are likely to be inadequate for the purpose in view. 
It is not suggested that in the future we shall be quite so deficient in 
hydrographic information as our predecessors so often were in those 
earlier wars of the XI Xth Century, for a large part of the world has been 
surveyed since that time and the gaps in our knowledge have been : 
gradually filled in. Nevertheless, plenty of gaps still exist, often in the | 
most unexpected places. In time of war, harbours and anchorages 
of which the average man has never previously heard are liable to 
assume great §trategic importance, and even in the case of the better- 
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known ports it is by no means easy to assess their potential value. 
There was an interesting example of this during the recent tension over 
the Abyssinian question. Those who are acquainted with the barren 
peninsula of Aden may remember that its harbour appears as rather a 
large and imposing sheet of water. The available anchorage, however, 
for ships of medium and heavy draught is limited to a narrow dredged 
area barely sufficient for the normal commercial requirements of the 
port. Some years ago it was proposed to extend the deep-water area 
by further dredging, subject to some pecuniary assistance being provided 
by the Home Government. This, however, was not forthcoming, for 
it certainly appeared unlikely that Aden would ever be of any con- 
siderable strategic importance. Yet, during the recent troubles it was 
very much in the limelight as an essential base for our East Indies 
squadron. It might have been expected that the charts of such a well- 
known harbour would have been in every way adequate, yet rather 
surprisingly this was far from being the case. The conversion of Aden 
during a large part of 1935-36 into a fairly large-scale naval base meant 
that ships had to be anchored in parts of the harbour which were not 
used in the ordinary way. The chart showed the dredged area well 
enough, but was soon discovered to be out of date and inaccurate in 
its information regarding the anchorages which had to be used by the 
fleet and auxiliaries. As it happened, there was a surveying ship on 
the East Indies station at the time and she had been ordered to Aden, 
not for surveying work but to augment, if only by one unit, a squadron 
rather deficient in small craft for patrol and minesweeping work. It is 
true that she could carry out those duties, though not very suitably 
equipped for them, but before long she was chiefly occupied on work 
for which she was much better fitted, i.e., a re-survey of the harbour 
and approaches. In a similar manner it was found that surveys were 
necessary at Alexandria when that port came to be used as an important 
fleet base. 


What lessons for the future can be drawn from history, and how 
can surveying ships and personnel be most profitably employed in peace 
and war? The strength of the Surveying Service appears to be sufficient 
for present requirements, for these are not quite so great as they were, 
say, a hundred years ago when hydrography was still almost in its 
infancy ; and we are now in a position to claim that most of the world’s 
important harbours and shipping routes are adequately surveyed. All 
the same, many of these surveys require frequent revision and it is 
desirable to extend them to include places and routes of lesser import- 
ance. 


In recent years it has been the practice to keep those surveying 
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ships employed abroad widely distributed. For instance, in 1935 one 
ship was employed on the China Station, one in the East Indies, one 
in the Mediterranean, and one in the West Indies. This is obviously 
sound policy, since it tends to ensure that one surveying ship at least 
is available at short notice wherever required, whether for the purposes 
of peace or war. The ships employed in Home waters provide a reserve 
of surveying personnel which can be sent elsewhere if not required on 
the spot. All surveying work is directly controlled by the Hydrographer 
acting under the direction of the Board of Admiralty, and local Com- 
manders-in-Chief are not in normal circumstances allowed to divert 
the ships from their surveying programmes. This arrangement of 
centralized direction is undoubtedly desirable. 


The problem of employing surveyors in the most profitable manner 
in time of war is by no means simple, particularly in the early stages of 
hostilities. This difficulty will, I think, often be found when dealing 
with specialists of any description. There were many stories current 
during the Great War of men who held high scientific degrees and whose 
services in their own particular sphere might have been of no little 
value to the country, but who were found, after the War had been in 
progress for some years, employed in work where their talents were 
completely wasted. At such times there is always a shortage of personnel 
and it is often quite impossible to see how the specialist can be at once 
used to good purpose. So he is dumped down wherever the deficiency 
is most acute. It will, I think, be generally admitted that the almost 
complete disbanding of the Surveying Service, such as occurred at the 
beginning of the Great War, was a mistake. It was easy to destroy the 
organization, but when at a later date surveys were again required, it 
was difficult to rebuild it. The surveying ship is a unit specially equipped 
and devised for carrying out hydrographic work, and it is impossible 
to do it so efficiently with vessels hastily commandeered and manned 
with untrained personnel. It must also be remembered that our 
merchant shipping must continue to ply the seas in time of war and 
some of the ordinary peace-time routine surveys, especially those in 
home waters, must be carried out as usual if navigation is not to be 
seriously endangered. Experience has shown that existing charts will 
almost certainly prove defective or inadequate for the purposes of war, 
and for this reason also it will be necessary to make surveys. In addition 
to these requirements it is clear that in any naval operations connected 
with mining or directed against fixed shore defences the surveyor’s 
training and knowledge are well adapted to make his services of value. 


For the execution of such work it seems desirable that some, at least, 
of the surveying ships should be kept in commission in time of war. 
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Possibly some adjustment of complement could be accepted as is so 
often necessary in other classes of ships at such times. At present, 
surveying ships are practically unarmed, and in time of war this must 
restrict their employment considerably, as a defenceless vessel is always 
rather a nuisance. During the Great War one or two of them were 
fitted out with an armament suitable to their size so that they could 
defend themselves against surface submarine attack, and this procedure 
could, of course, be repeated. Surveying ships are already fitted with 
sweeping gear designed for locating rocks and other obstructions to 
navigation ; with a little modification this gear could be used for mine- 
sweeping and the value of the ships would be considerably increased. 


As long as we have a Navy and as long as the bulk of our imports and 
exports are carried by water, the Surveying Service must continue, 
and the surveyor’s place in modern warfare, both on land and sea, is 
well established. 

DISCUSSION. 

ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD TUPPER: There are two questions I should like to 
ask: the Lecturer did not say anything about the International Bureau at Monaco 
for the exchange of hydrographic information. I should be glad if he could tell 
us what is done there. 

When I was commanding H.MLS. “ Pylades ” I made a survey of a small island 
in the Western Pacific called Suvorov Island, and it was a most interesting experi- 
ence. After consulting my navigating officer, Lieutenant Truscott, I organized a 
regular survey in which all the officers took part. I think it took us ten days, and 
I am glad to say that the navigator was given the Shadwell Prize for it. I think it 
would be a very good thing if the Admiralty encouraged individual ships in various 
parts of the world, which are not engaged in the Surveying Service, to do a little 
surveying now and again, because all knowledge is useful. None of us who took 
part in the surveying of Suvorov Island was a trained surveyor, but I think we all 
knew much more about surveying after that practical experience than we had 
known before. 

REAR-ADMIRAL J. A. EpGeti: In his opening remarks the Chairman made 
reference to the chart of Mudros, and, curiously enough, I have recently had informa- 
tion about that chart to the effect that the officer who perpetuated the name of his 
Captain in such forceful language also perpetuated the name of his fiancée, but he 
had no unkind remark to make about her ! 

The Lecturer referred to taking out a chart at the end of a machine after putting 
in some logs and sines and so on and it reminded me of the fact that when a certain 
old surveying ship was paid off in Hong Kong more than thirty years ago she was 
put up for sale, and the only firm offer that was made for her was one of eight 
thousand dollars, on condition that all the boats and the “‘ chart-making machine ”’ 
were left on board. The “ chart-making machine” in those days used to start 
at 6 o’clock, and by the time it got back on board it was about 6 or 7 in the evening, 
and it generally went to bed about 11 o’clock. That machine went on fairly regularly 
for about three years. 

Reference was made in the course of the Lecture to the Napoleonic Wars. In 
those days, of course, most of the surveying work was done by the Masters of the 
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Fleet, often in extremely unpleasant conditions, for the French had a habit of 
opening fire at every opportunity. During the War of 1914 to 1918, one of the last 
acts of the Navy before the evacuation of Helles was a piece of sounding work 
carried out in order to make quite certain that it was safe for boats to approach 
the shore and take off the troops. I had to send a whaler in under oars, and the 
unfortunate officer and crew in the boat had a very hectic time under shell fire. 
It was said, I think by Sir Francis Beaufort, nearly a hundred years ago, that 
war is the surveyor’s opportunity. I think he meant that it gave surveyors the 
opportunity to penetrate into the waters and harbours of other nations, friendly 
or otherwise, and to acquire hydrographic knowledge, but I like to think of the 
remark as applying to the present day and meaning that war gives surveyors the 
opportunity to get more closely into touch with their brother officers, whom they 
see so seldom in peace time, and to show that they can afford them some assistance 
in naval operations. 

Perhaps I might answer Sir Reginald Tupper’s first question. There is an 
international exchange of all hydrographic matter which is not of a confidential 
nature. The problem cuts both ways, of course, for every nation. If we like to 
withhold our charts from Germany, France, Russia or any other nation, they will 
naturally withhold their surveys from us. It is not now possible for a nation with 
a fully equipped hydrographic office and surveying ships to let those ships wander 
into the harbours of other countries and say: “‘ We have just come here to survey 
and we propose to get on with it,” because that would immediately create an 
international situation. But there is a free exchange of charts and similar docu- 
ments, and we are quite certain that we have all the most up-to-date information 
which is available. 


In the case of the Rufiji River, I am not certain as to the date of the survey, 
but, if it was done in 1914, as I understand from what the Lecturer said, it was 
practically impossible for that information to have been given to the world before 
the Great War started. 


In reply to further questions by Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, Rear-Admiral 
J. A. Edgell said: At the Admiralty there is a direct exchange of charts with other 
countries. The International Hydrographic Bureau is not actually an exchange 
base at all; it is established more for the co-ordination of thought and for the 
development of hydrographic technique. It is affiliated to the League of Nations, 
which audits its accounts by request, but it is not controlled by the League. It 
does some very useful work. Admiral Nares is one of the Directors, and. Commander 
Spicer Simson is the Secretary-General. 

Caprain E. AttHaM, R.N.: My first association with the Surveying Service 
was in my very young days, when I was sent away in a boat to carry out just such 
a survey as Admiral Tupper has referred to; I have a lively recollection of it, 
because I was put on to sounding and, in my first effort to heave the lead, I followed 
it over the side. 


At a very early stage in the War I had brought home to me how vitally important 
surveying is to naval operations, especially combined operations.. Those of us 
who were in command of ships on the Belgian Coast in 1914 laboured under the 
great handicap that the chart had very little detail of shore objects, and at first we 
had literally no maps of any sort. Therefore, when we received messages asking 
us to bombard a battery in some squared position or cross roads, or something of 
that sort, we did not know where the places were. It was only after some time that 
maps were sent out to us, and when they did arrive we had to combine charts with 
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a scale of nautical miles and magnetic compass bearings, with maps in metres 
having no magnetic compass on them. A first essential to coastal operations is 
good chart-maps. 

Recently there appeared in our JouRNAL an article by a distinguished military 
surveying expert, who maintained that surveying was now so perfect that a battle 
could be won by adequate artillery using predicted shooting from the maps which 
could now be supplied. That may be true in the case of more or less static warfare, 
but it would be a very great mistake if we departed from the axiom that ships’ 
guns by themselves cannot and never will be able to secure territory. 

Much later in the War, when I went to North Russia, chart-maps of the North 
Dwina River were specially made for us by the Hydrographic Department, and 
we often had to carry out indirect fire from them. It was no fault of that Depart- 
ment that there were some blank spaces which might have been filled in with those 
dolphins and mermaids to which the Lecturer alluded. 

Speaking as an old gunnery officer, however, I think that we must give the 
surveyor best, in that he can reasonably claim that his is an exact science and we 
cannot do so. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


I think Sir Reginald Tupper’s suggestion, that ships not ordinarily engaged 
in the Surveying Service should help occasionally in the work of surveying, is a 
very good one. There are certain disadvantages in it which occurred to me when 
Captain Altham was speaking about gunnery and surveying. It has to be remem- 
bered that a great many very excellent officers in the old days, on leaving Whale 
Island as Sub-Lieutenants, swore they would never set foot again in that dreadful 
place, and it is possible that, if the Midshipmen of to-day were put into whalers in 
the winter and kept there for many days at a time, we might lose some very good 
officers from the Surveying Service. 

With regard to the Shadwell Prize, when my father-in-law, Admiral Sir Alexander 
Duff, was a very young Midshipman his ship went into one of those unknown 
harbours in Patagonia and, after anchoring, swung round and struck a rock which 
did not appear to be marked on the chart. The Captain was a very energetic 
man and he ordered a survey to be made. His officers surveyed the place for weeks ; 
they made a beautiful chart, and it was sent home to the Admiralty with a recom- 
mendation for the Shadwell Prize or some other prize—I am not sure what it was. 
In due course a reply was received from the Admiralty saying that it was not a 
new survey, but it was a survey of the next harbour to the one they thought they 
were in. The navigating officer was not promoted ! 

With regard to Captain Altham’s remarks about the exactness of land survey 
and predicting artillery shoots, it has occurred to me that perhaps this is the begin- 
ning of the end of war in its worst form, because with such mathematical accuracy 
there seems no reason why we should not adopt the system which I myself saw used 
not very many years ago in the North of China. Two Marshals took up a position 
and huffed each other. There were no shots exchanged. One had the better position 
and so was admitted by his adversary to have won the day. 

The instances which have been given of great and gallant work by surveyors in 
the wars of the XVIIIth Century could be multiplied a thousandfold, because, as 
you all know, the great feature of those wars was innumerable combined expeditions 
in which the Army was landed under cover of the ships’ guns. In the majority of 
cases the necessary precursor to landings was sounding out the depth of water. 
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The Lecturer mentioned Captain Cook, and there is an interesting little historical 
fact which I might mention in connection with the sloop, I think it was called the 
“‘ Porcupine,”’ in which he went up and down the St. Lawrence River carrying out 
the preliminary investigations before the great campaign started. On board that 
ship were three great men—John Jervis, the Captain, who was then a young com- 
mander ; the navigating officer—Cook, who became the great Captain Cook; and 
a gentleman whose name was Wolfe. It is interesting to think of that trio standing 
on the bridge of that small sloop and surveying the scene of the future operations. 

The Lecturer spoke about defenceless vessels being useless for surveying ; but 
I think a defenceless vessel is better than a partially defended vessel. A ship that 
was doing surveying work during wartime and had no guns would just be captured, 
but if inadequate guns were put in the ship and she put up some sort of resistance 
it would only lead to loss of life and no good would be done. I suggest that in war- 
time surveying work should be done under cover of the fleet, rather than by partially 
defended vessels working within reach of the enemy. 

I do not think we shall repeat the mistake made in the War, when the Surveying 
Service was closed down. I think I am right in saying that shortly after the War 
broke out the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet asked for surveying officers 
to be appointed to his staff, and I am not sure that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet did not make the same request. That shows that the need for 
surveying officers was recognized. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman were then 
carried by acclamation. 
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THE POSTAL SERVICES 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR FREDERIC WILLIAMSON, Kt., 
C.B.,. C.B.E. 


On Wednesday, December 2nd, 1936. 


ADMIRAL THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., A.D.C., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said that Brigadier-General Sir 
Frederic Williamson was Director of Army Postal Services throughout the War 
and was now the Director of Postal Services of the General Post Office. He had 
held the latter position since 1922. 


The Post Office, to-day, was dealing in astronomical figures—a turnover of 
£900,000,000, an increase of 400,000,000 letters in a year, and a surplus of £11,000,000. 
As a Government servant he had always resented the idea that a Government 
Department could not be run as well as any other industry in the country: those 
figures were proof of what could be done. He hoped that Sir Frederic Williamson 
was now going to describe how he had done it. 


LECTURE. 


NY moderately full description of Post Office activities would 
Domes require not one lecture but many. The Postmaster- 

General not only runs one of the largest postal services in the 
world, but he is responsible for the telegraph service, and for an extensive 
and rapidly expanding telephone service ; he undertakes to remit money 
to any part of the country, and indeed, to almost any part of the world ; 
he is a banker with whom one quarter of the population of the country 
have accounts; and incidentally, he is the largest employer of labour 
in the country. He gives indispensable co-operation in the working of 
our constantly increasing social services ; and last, but not least, he is 
a tax-gatherer, since the first charge on his profits is a payment of 
£10,750,000 a year to the Exchequer as a contribution towards general 
taxation. 

In the time available, therefore, it is best to concentrate on a few 
aspects of the Postal Service proper, and I propose to give a brief 
description of the inland mail service, the international mail service, 
to add a few words on two subjects which will be of more particular 
interest to my audience—the Fleet mail and the Army Postal Service, 
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and to conclude with an account of the most modern of Postal develop- 
ments—the Air Mail. 


THE INLAND MAIL SERVICE. 

The function of the Inland Mail Service is to convey letters posted 
in any part of the country to any other part ; to ensure that they shall 
be delivered at every house ; and to give this service with the maximum 
of speed, accuracy and cheapness. The scope of the problem may be 
indicated by the fact that there are some 15,000 Post Offices in the 
country from which letters are despatched, and that each of these 
Offices may have letters for any of the others. A simple calculation 
shows that this gives a minimum of something over 200 million possible 
journeys which a letter may have to undertake, and the volume of mail 
thus to be handled amounts to some 7,000 million articles of one kind 
and another in the year. The problem the Post Office has had to meet 
has been to devise a scheme for the despatch of letters, which can be 
applied in principle to any Office in the country, which reduces to a 
minimum the number of times any particular packet is handled, thereby 
reducing staff costs and speeding up the time of transmission, and, at 
the same time, to arrange that, complex as the general organization 
must of necessity be, the work allotted to any particular individual is 
as simple as it can be made. The simplest case, of course, is that in 
which letters posted in town ‘ A’ and intended for delivery in town ‘ B’ 
are sent there in a direct mail bag which is only opened at the office of 
destination. This arrangement, although of course it does include a 
substantial part of the postings, is obviously inapplicable to a very 
considerable volume of letters. Taking the figures I have just quoted, 
it is clearly out of the question for each Post Office to be able to make 
up 15,000 separate mail bags every day, or sometimes several times a 
day. The general principle is to select over the whole country certain 
Offices which serve as convenient centres for serving well-defined areas. 
The unit is normally the county, and each county has one or more of 
what are called Distribution Offices, each of which has direct, frequent, 
and rapid communication with every sub-centre within its area. Every 
despatching office in the country is supplied with suitable lists, naturally 
varying in detail according to its geographical position, showing in clear 
form the various centres to which letters which cannot be included in 
direct despatches must be forwarded. You may possibly have noticed 
that the official postal address of every place in the country, with the 
exception of a certain number of the largest towns, includes the name of 
the county. The aim of this is to enable the sorter to handle the letter in 
accordance with the schemes of circulation which he has to learn and 
to avoid delay by looking up gazetteers or other books of reference. 
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The main outline of the scheme sounds simple and, of course, in 
principle it actually is ; but its detailed application and the compilation 
of the individual office lists have been a task which, before it could be 
brought to completion, meant many years of assiduous work on the 
part of highly trained officials to whom the whole geography of the 
British Isles was an open book, and Bradshaw a second Bible. One 
indispensable part of the machine is the running of what are known as 
Travelling Post Offices, that is the sorting carriages which are run every 
night and sometimes during the day on every important line of railway 
in the country. The importance of these offices is due to the fact that 
in the earlier stages of their journey they act as collecting channels for 
all the mail from an exceedingly wide area for the whole of the districts 
which they serve in the later stages, and that the sorting of the mails 
is done during their transmission. Their usefulness is increased by the 
fact that they are equipped with apparatus by which mails can be both 
received and despatched while the train is travelling at full speed. 


The use of Travelling Post Offices dates back nearly a hundred 
years. They are usually attached to passenger expresses ; but on two 
of the trunk lines, i.e., London—Aberdeen with connections to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and London—Penzance, the volume of mails is so 
extremely heavy that the Post Office runs special trains consisting 
entirely of Post Office rolling stock, and each of these has connections 
with every part of the country.- There is a continuous series of Travelling 
Post Offices the whole way from Penzance to Inverness, with the closest 
connections with every important town on either side of the main lines. 
A letter posted at Land’s End in the morning can thus be delivered 
in the North of Scotland the next day; and equally good connections 
are given to practically any part of the country. It is possible to post a 
letter in Central London up to 7.30 in the evening for the first delivery 
next morning in every part of England and Wales. 


The nature of Post Office work naturally requires that it shall make 
the fullest possible use of all forms of transport ; in fact the history of 
the mail service is largely a history of successive adaptations to im- 
proving forms of transport, from the post horse to the stage coach, 
the stage coach to the railway, the sailing ship to the steamer, and, 
most recently of all, the supplementing of the railway service by road 
motors and the utilization of air transport. To carry out his obligations 
to the public the Postmaster-General obviously needs very wide powers. 
Very soon after the birth of the railway service, in 1838, an Act of 
Parliament was passed which gave the Postmaster-General very extensive 
rights over the railways, and is still the main basis of his relations with 
the Railway Companies: he has the right to require the railways to 
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run trains at times which he himself fixes, to run sorting carriages. on 
their trains, and to convey mails by any train on their systems. The 
result is that the country has gradually been covered by a system of 
interconnecting mail trains on every line of railway, which run at the 
speed of express passenger trains and give that close and rapid connec- 
tion between each part of the country and every other, to which I have 
just referred. For the services rendered to the Post Office the Companies 
are entitled by Statute to “‘ reasonable remuneration,” to be settled in 
case of difficulty by resort to arbitration ; but in practice the details 
of the service and the rates of payment are settled by amicable agree- 
ment between the Post Office and the Company. The amounts at issue 
are considerable. The Railway Companies receive from the Post 
Office approximately {2,000,000 a year for the carriage of letter mail, 
and another {2,000,000 for the carriage of the parcel post. The Post- 
master-General is thus responsible for about 2 per cent. of the whole 
earnings of the British Railway Companies and is, of course, by far 
their largest individual customer. 


The revival of road services which followed the introduction of the 
petrol engine, although of course it has rot taken us back to the stage 
coach era, when all mails were carried by road, has meant an enormous 
improvement in the postal service in other ways, more particularly in 
the rural districts. The normal delivery centre for mails is the Head 
Office or post town, from which distribution is undertaken to the small 
country offices. In certain rural areas a large office, such as Norwich 
or York, may have to provide despatches of mails in the very early 
morning to as many as 150 subordinate offices, and it can easily be 
realized what a revolution in this respect has been made possible by 
the use of motor vans of relatively high speed and large capacity as 
compared with the old horse services which they replaced. In other 
districts it has been possible to provide valuable cross-country services 
by road, linking up lines of railway which either have no direct con- 
nection or on which railway communication could only be established 
at an extremely high cost. In the last few years the Post Office has 
followed the policy of replacing vans owned by Contractors, which was 
formerly universal, by direct ownership. The Postmaster-General now 
owns some 6,000 motor vehicles of one kind or another employed on 
postal services, and these, added to the almost equal number of vehicles 
used for engineering purposes, make him one of the largest owners of 
motor transport in the country. 

Sea transport is extensively used even in the inland services. No 


less than six sea services are carrying mails between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, the 
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Orkneys, Shetlands, the Hebrides and the other western islands are all 
served by mail steamers under contract, and smaller craft innumerable 
are employed in carrying letters to the smaller islands. 


The growth and volume of the mail and the necessity for quick 
handling has necessitated a close study of the development of mechanical 
appliances in Post Offices. Every office of any size is provided with a 
mechanical stamping machine which date-stamps letters at the rate of 
anything up to 600 a minute: while conveyor bands are employed for 
moving the letters and parcels from one place to another. In the larger 
offices, however, the question of devising sorting machines has also been 
carefully studied. These are subject to rather serious limitation, as 
even the photo-electric cell cannot read addresses ; but short of this a 
great deal of progress has been made, The Post Office is in close con- 
sultation with British engineering firms who specialize in analogous 
work, and the attempts made by other postal administrations, both in 
Europe, the United States and in the Dominions, to solve the same 
problem have been carefully studied, and a considerable number of 
experimental installations are now in actual operation. One of the 
most promising fields is the office at Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, the 
largest Post Office in London, which deals with correspondence posted 
in the Western Central and Eastern Central Districts of London and 
handles some 20,000,000 letters a week as well as an enormous volume 
of parcel post. This office is gradually coming to resemble more and 
more closely the engine room of a large liner. 


In one respect the Post Office in London is unique as it possesses its 
own underground railway. This is about six miles long and runs through 
Central London from Paddington to Liverpool Street and Whitechapel, 
and is designed to admit of further extensions as circumstances may 
require. Along this line trains can be run at two minute intervals, and 
it is the only line on which electric trains are run without drivers, being 
controlled throughout automatically from the signal boxes at the 
stations. The maintenance of a continuous flow of traffic is of very 
great importance, and by removing a very. large number of mail vans 
from the streets the railway also represents a substantial contribution 
from the Post Office to the London traffic problem. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SERVICE, 


The international postal service has had in some ways a more varied 
and a more interesting history than the inland post. The first inter- 
ference of the State in international communication seems to have been 
dictated not so much by a solicitude for the well-being of the individual 
as by anxiety to give the State full control of correspondence passing 
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between England and foreign countries in rather troublous times. 
Queen Elizabeth in 1591 issued a proclamation to the effect that no 
letters were to be sent to or from foreign countries except by the posts ; 
but this seems to have had no very great practical effect.. The com- 
munications necessary for international trade were largely carried on 
by the private messenger services of the merchants concerned, and a 
State monopoly was naturally extremely difficult to enforce. Some 
forty years later, however, a fairly effective postal service with the 
Continent was established by the then “‘ Postmaster for Foreign Parts 
out of the King’s Domains,” and this service was duly maintained with 


proper care for the State revenues. 


International services on any large scale naturally depend on formal 
agreements between the States concerned, and as even recent history 
shows only too clearly, anything approaching universal co-operation is 
extremely difficult to obtain. During the XVIIth and XVIIIth Cen- 
turies the history of the international post was largely the history of 
the conclusion of Agreements between Great Britain and various 
countries, their abrogation on the outbreak of war and their subsequent 
renewal with such improvements as were possible. What is really 
astonishing, however, is that the general arrangements for the inter- 
national service remained in principle very much the same for two 
centuries, and that when Queen Victoria had been twenty years on the 
throne, the main outlines of organization were not very different from 
what they had been in the time of Cromwell. The state of the inter- 
national post as late as the fifties of the last century is something almost 
incredible to anyone who has been brought up in present-day conditions. 
There were variable units of weight—quarter ounce, third ounce, half 
ounce, and so on ; in a very large number of cases letters could only be 
prepaid for a part of their journey ; the postage to many destinations 
varied according to the route employed, and the rates were, generally 
speaking, extremely high. The lowest rate of all was to France, to 
which a letter cost 4d. for a quarter ounce. A letter to Constantinople, 
weighing an ounce, cost 1s. rod. if sent from Southampton; if sent 
overland across Europe it cost 6s. 4d. A one ounce letter to Mexico cost 
4s., in addition to which a charge was collected from the addressee. 
In very few cases were there cheap rates for newspapers, books, etc. 
The only approach to modern conditions was a flat rate of 6d. per half 
ounce to British Dominions, the same rate as is at present charged for an 
air mail letter to South Africa, India or Singapore. 

The need for reform had been indicated, of course, by the establish- 


ment of inland 1d. postage by Rowland Hill in 1840; but the basis of 
this reform, namely, the fact that actual cost of transmission was, in 
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the case of the inland letter, only a small fraction of the total cost to the 
Post Office, was far from being applicable to the foreign post. An 
attempt at reform was initiated by the United States in the early 
’sixties, but this was checked by the outbreak of the Civil War. In the 
meantime the cause of simplicity and uniformity had been taken up 
by Prussia and was finally brought to fruition by the great energy and 
ability of Dr. Von Stephan, the Head of the Prussian Post, whose name 
in the international service ranks on the same level as that of Rowland 
Hill in this country. Finally, in 1874 a Convention was signed at Berne 
by all the European countries, the United States, Turkey and Egypt, 
which established an International Postal Union the aim of which was 
to ensure low uniform postage rates and uniform weight units, and 
to simplify international accounting. The benefits of this reform 
were so evident that before long its bounds were widely extended, and 
at the present time the Postal Union includes, with the exception of a 
few isolated places such as remote islands in the Pacific, every country 
in the world. 


From the point of view of the student of international affairs the 
Postal Union is an organization without parallel. As I have said, its 
scope is universal, and it can fairly claim to be one of the unseen bases 
of modern civilization. It contains one important clause to the effect 
that for postal purposes the whole Postal Union constitutes a single 
territory ; in other words, for postal purposes all international frontiers 
are swept away and the whole world is one unit. This is very far indeed 
from being a piece of doctrinaire idealism ; it is in fact the governing 
condition which makes the smooth working of the international service 
possible. Its practical application lies in what is known as the doctrine 
of freedom of transit ; in other words, every country which uses any 
method of transport for the carriage of its mails is obliged to give the 
benefit of such transport to any other country which wishes to use it ; 
in return it has the right to despatch its own mails by any other service 
in any other part of the world. This condition gives to the postal service 
a flexibility which is unique and is of enormous value in day to day 
working, For instance, the service between Great Britain and South 
America is carried on entirely on the basis of using the most convenient 
ships available of any country, and the British public thus has at its 
disposal not only British shipping but the fastest ships owned by 
Germany, Holland, France, Spain or Italy, as the case may be. 


From the public point of view, the great advantage of the Postal 
Union has been to give uniform rates of postage. The standard rate 
on a letter is 25 gold centimes per 20 grammes, which we translate as 
24d. per ounce ; printed papers can go all over the world for 5 centimes 
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per 50 grammes, or $d. per two ounces, and so on. Provision is made 
for separate Agreements between members of the Union with the object 
of improving postal relations, and it is under this clause of the Conven- 
tion that we have been able to introduce specially low postage rates 
between the Mother Country and the rest of the Empire. 


From the purely Departmental view the advantages have been 
greater still. The whole of the intolerably complex system of account- 
ing, which formerly existed, has been swept away and replaced by a 
method which is the height of simplicity. Countries of origin pay 
nothing to countries of destination for the handling and delivery of 
the letters they despatch, it being assumed that the exchange of corre- 
spondence between any two countries is so approximately equal as to 
render accounting unnecessary. The only payments made are in respect 
of the conveyance of mails in transit by land or by sea. For this purpose 
a statistic is taken in the middle year of each triennium for a short 
period, and all mails in transit are weighed. The rates due are calculated 
on an agreed scale based on weight and distance and on a division 
between land and sea services, and the payment thus arrived at holds 
good for the whole of the triennium except in the case of some quite 
disproportionate variation in the volume of traffic carried from the 
statistical weight. This condition obviously contributes materially to 
that flexibility in the service which I have mentioned. 


It is of course obvious that no international system can remain 
fixed for all time. The Postal Union Convention, which embodies the 
arrangements just mentioned, is in form an international treaty, and 
every five years a Congress is held to revise the treaty. The Congress 
considers each Article in turn, discusses and votes on any proposal made 
for a modification and accepts or rejects the proposals by simple majority. 
The revised treaty is then signed by the Delegates to the Congress, who 
are plenipotentiary representatives of their respective Governments, 
and is submitted for diplomatic ratification in due course. For its day- 
to-day working the Union maintains a central bureau in Berne which 
acts as a centre for the receipt and distribution of information and as 
a clearing house for the settlement of international accounts. The 
Postal Union can claim to be not only one of the most efficient and, in 
its quiet way, one of the most fundamental of international organiza- 
tions, but also one of the cheapest. The cost of maintaining the organiza- 
tion to a country in the highest class of contributors, such as our own, is 
of the order of £300 a year; a small state pays about {20 a year. 


An efficient overseas post, however, obviously could not be assured 
solely by means of Agreements with foreign countries. In an island 
country like ours, provision of suitable sea communications and British 
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control of at any rate the principal routes has always been the aim. 
From a comparatively early date the Post Office undertook itself to 
maintain a regular packet service, and this remained in existence from 
the second half of the XVIIth down to the beginning of the XIXth 
Century. 


The history of the Post Office Packet Service, on which a good deal 
has been written, is a curious mixture of the picturesque and the sordid— 
of energy, enterprise and courage in time of war and, at the same time, 
of mismanagement and peculation on the part of the Government and 
something not far removed from piracy on the high seas on the part of 
captains and crew. The most important base was Falmouth, from 
which services were run first of all to Spain and afterwards both to 
North and South America. The cross-Channel boats running from 
Harwich had a tonnage of 70, but the deep sea ships working from 
Falmouth were from 150 to 180 tons, the official view being that ships 
of this burden were quite capable of running to any part of the world. 
They had a complement of about twenty in time of peace, and rather 
more in time of war. The pay of the captain was 30s. a week, and that 
of an able seamen 7s. a week; but there appear from the records to 
have been various methods—more or less legitimate—of supplementing 
these not very generous rates of pay. 


In addition to the packet services, there was of course very great 
use made of private ships, particularly those of the East India Company 
going to South Africa and the East. Every effort was made to encourage 
the use of these private ships and, by a curious survival, even at the 
present time the statutory monopoly of the Postmaster-General does 
not extend to the carriage of letters by a private ship not under contract 
with the Post Office. This state of things, of course, was gradually 
superseded when the steamship came into being. The steamship 
antedated the railway by several years and the first mail steamer ran 
in 1821 between Holyhead and Dublin; services to various conti- 
nental ports were established very soon afterwards. The steamship 
service across the Atlantic began in 1838, and in 1839 the first mail 
contract was made with Samuel Cunard. The contract does not state 
the tonnage required for the ships, but it lays down that ‘“‘ they must 
have engines of not less than 300 horses power ”’ as far as Halifax, and 
150 from Halifax to Boston—a very modest ancestry for the “ Queen 
Mary.” 

The policy of the Government was, for a long time, to utilize the 
mail contracts as a means of developing British shipping and to encourage 
the construction of larger ships than would otherwise have been pro- 
vided on important routes. With this object mail contracts were for a 
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long period—from 1837 to 1860—made not by the Post Office but by 
the Admiralty and, at any rate in some contracts, it was provided that 
a naval officer should travel with each ship with a general overriding 
power over the working. Owing to the development of ocean routes 
for trade purposes, mail contracts have become a much less important 
item to British ship owners, and the history of the last sixty or seventy 
years has been a fairly steady record of increasing mails and diminishing 
payments. In fact, there are now very few contracts left at all. In the 
overseas mail service practically the only ones remaining are those with 
the P. & O., Cunard - White Star and Canadian Pacific Companies. 
In spite of the reduction in numbers, however, the mail payments are 
still by no means negligible ; for the current year the Post Office payment 
to British Steamship Companies is of the order of £750,000. 


MAILS FOR H.M. SHIPS. 

A ship on the high seas, since it is juridically a part of the territory 
of the country whose flag it flies, is recognized as being entitled to use 
the postage stamps and to apply the postage rates of its own country, 
and under a special provision of the Postal Union Convention, letters 
so prepaid must be accepted at any Post Office in the world at which 
they are handed in by the ships, and sent on as fully franked. It is 
thus quite common to get British stamps with a foreign postmark or 
foreign stamps with a British postmark, and any globe-trotting philatel- 
ist, by making full use of his opportunities, could acquire a strange 
collection of this sort. 

In regard to ships of war, however, the privileges go a good deal 
further. A ship of war of any country is entitled to exchange closed 
mail bags with its own country or with any other ship of war of its own 
nationality. These bags are not opened by the Civil Post Office, but 
simply handed over by that Office to the ships themselves, or if they are 
temporarily absent, to the Consul of the country concerned. If a ship 
is moved to a new station the bags can be handed back to the local Post 
Office for forwarding to the new destination without further formalities. 
Moreover, there is a provision to the effect that the captain of a mail 
ship may hand over fleet mails on the high seas ; but it is to be hoped 
that the practice of stopping mail ships en route for this purpose will not 
be too frequently adopted. 

So far as the despatch of the mails is concerned, there are standing 
arrangements with the Admiralty under which all letters addressed to 
ships in foreign waters are addressed to “‘ H.M.S. So-and-so, c/o G.P.O. 
London, E.C.1,” and the ordinary Imperial rates of postage apply. 


The Post Office is supplied by the Admiralty with copies of the 
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weekly Admiralty List, and of any corrections or amendments made 
between the dates of publication. As ships are always liable to be 
detached from their squadron or flotilla and may at times be a con- 
siderable distance from their base, a separate mail bag is made up for 
every ship on the List, and these are forwarded by the first outlet 
available along with the ordinary civil mails. The volume of the traffic 
is considerable, and even with our present depleted Navy, about 1,750 
bags containing 70,000 letters and 30,000 newspapers are made up for 
the fleet in different parts of the world every week. Special arrangements 
are also made for the parcel post for ships in foreign waters. Foreign 
parcel post rates vary very considerably in the case of civil parcels, but 
it has been found possible, in the case of the fleet, to introduce a com- 
paratively low flat rate of postage, irrespective of destination. Parcel 
traffic is, of course, on a much smaller scale than letter traffic, but during 
Christmas of 1935, when the fleet was concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Post Office despatched to it about 4,000 bags and 30,000 
parcels. 


A new development is a flat rate for air mail letters to H.M. Ships 
abroad. Any letter bearing an air mail label and paid at the flat rate of 
6d. a half ounce is accepted by the Post Office when addressed to a 
ship abroad, c/o the G.P.O., and is sent by any available air service 
which would give an earlier arrival than the ordinary mail. In the case 
of a ship which is moving about, the value of such a service is naturally 
rather speculative, but it does seem to have met a public need. 


In time of war, all that would be necessary would be to expand the 
existing machinery, the general principles of the organization remaining 
unaltered ; but the expansion would be considerable. During the late 
war, the Ships Divisions at the General Post Office had to keep a note of 
the whereabouts of as many as a thousand different ships of one sort and 
another, and to have their locations absolutely up to date; they also 
observed such special requirements as were from time to time issued 
by the Admiralty for military reasons. The Admiralty List was naturally 
a very secret document at that time and the most rigid precautions 
were taken to prevent any leakage of information—apparently with 
complete success. One of the most serious practical difficulties appears 
to have arisen from the duplication of names in this long list of ships ; 
for example, a little hitch once arose when the whole of a mail for a 
battleship was sent to a collier bearing the same name. We also tried 
to do our best for allied ships, but the ideas of some of our allies as to 
what the Post Office could do were occasionally optimistic. There is a 
case on record in which a Lieutenant-Commander in the United States 
Navy asked that the whole of the incoming American mail should be 
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searched and that the ships’ bags should be opened and looked through 
in order that any letters addressed to himself personally might be 
redirected to Gibraltar ! 


THE ARMY POSTAL SERVICE 

The arrangements made for the Postal Service of the Army differ 
radically from those of the Fleet. The naval mail service is, as I have 
indicated, run on the same lines both in peace time and in war, and it 
employs no postal personnel. The Army, however, in peace time gets 
its mails on just the same lines as any other part of the community ; 
but in war time it is provided with a special postal establishment com- 
posed of a Director of Army Postal Services with the necessary comple- 
ment of officers, non-commissioned officers and men. This establish- 
ment is part of the Supplementary Reserve of the Royal Engineers, 
and the War Office has adopted the eminently practical course of 
recruiting the whole of it from persons employed in the Post Office in 
civil life. Provision, of course, has to be made for the delivery and 
the collection of mails and for the transaction of érdinary postal business. 
The establishment provides for the necessary number of Field Post 
Offices, for base, lines of communication, the various headquarters, 
and for other formations down to the brigade ; and these offices in the 
field are responsible for seeing to all mails in transit both to and from 
the troops. In only one respect does the service differ essentially from 
the civil postal arrangements: the actual delivery of letters to their 
addressees and the collection of letters for the post are undertaken, not 
by Post Office personnel, but by the Post Orderlies of the respective 
units. In practice, however, these Post Orderlies have often some 
postal knowledge, as during the War it was found that in at least 70 per 
cent. of the units the Cgmmanding Officer had selected as Post Orderly 
a man drawn from the Post Office in civil life, and therefore employed 
on duties with which he was thoroughly familiar. 

The Army Postal Service is perhaps the most dispersed of all units 
in the Army since it works in scattered nuclei of two or three men 
who are distributed over the whole of the forces. These men naturally 
are attached, for purposes of rations, discipline, etc., to the unit with 
which they are serving; but in respect of their duties they are under 
the direct control of the Headquarters of the Army Postal Service. But 
a great and very important part of the work is not done in the field at 
all. It was found by experience in the War that the only method of 
securing a really efficient distribution to the Forces was to concentrate 
all letters that were posted in a Central Army Office in this country. 
This was originally the Home Depot of the Royal Engineers Postal 
Section whose functions were primarily the supply and training of 
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recruits, but they were soon expanded to something far beyond those of 
an ordinary depot. With the growth of the Army, it became one of the 
largest postal Sorting Offices in the country, and as the need for men 
became pressing it gradually changed its character so that the bulk of 
the actual sorting work was done, not by sappers and pioneers of the 
Royal Engineers, but by a large force of women. It became so great 
that towards the end of the War it occupied a structure covering some 
acres in Regent’s Park, and it employed a staff of 1,200 women, who 
showed a keenness and an aptitude for the particular kind of work which 
left little to be desired. 


The normal arrangement was that all letters addressed to the 
troops, for whom a special form of address was prescribed, were con- 
centrated in the Home Depot. They were there sorted for each one of 
the several thousand units of one kind and another actually in the field. 
The Post Office not only made up a separate despatch for the battalion or 
the regiment, it included even such small auxiliary services as carrier 
pigeon lofts, printing companies, water-boring sections and delousing 
stations. In order to carry out this sorting effectively it was, of course, 
necessary that the Post Office should be furnished with absolutely com- 
plete information as to the whereabouts of every unit, and I well remem- 
ber the consternation of a high official of the Intelligence Service who 
discovered the fact that the Home Depot had in its possession the com- 
plete order of battle for the whole of the British Forces in every part 
of the world. However, no harm came of this and there is no record of 
any leakage ever having taken place. 


It was from the home end also that the necessary transport arrange- 
ments were made for carrying the mails from this country to the theatres 
of the different forces—France, Italy, Egypt, the Dardanelles, 
Mesopotamia, etc. This was often no easy matter in view of the shortage 
of transport which was experienced in the later phases of the War and 
in view of the enormous volume of the traffic. In 1917, the mails 
despatched overseas amounted on the average to 19,000 bags of letters 
and parcels every day—approximately 400 tons. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that scarcely a single bag was lost at sea during the 
course of the War, and the service was so prompt that mails for Head- 
quarters were delivered in France within twenty-four hours after 
leaving London and in not much longer than that to the men in the 
trenches. The problems of Christmas at times seemed almost in- 
superable : it was quite impossible to send on all the mails immediately ; 
the capacity of the transport available was totally unable to cope with 
this increase, and just. before Christmas there would be mountains of 
from 50 to 100 thousand bags of mails piled up in Regent’s Park waiting 
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to be worked off as quickly as the ships could carry them; but even 
with this accumulation the delay was little greater than in the case of 
the ordinary Christmas traffic at home. 


During peace time, of course, the only opportunity that the Army 
Post Office staff has of getting practical acquaintance with war con- 
ditions is on manoeuvres when each unit is furnished with the same 
personnel it would have in time of war and an attempt is made to 
reproduce active service conditions as far as possible. 


Naturally as the War gets further and further distant the number 
of men with war experience becomes steadily fewer, although at the 
present time there is a small Army Post Office in China and another with 
the Forces in Palestine ; but the similarity of their war work to that 
which they are doing in the time of peace would make it a very easy 
thing for all concerned to adapt themselves at once to service con- 
ditions, and to provide immediately as efficient a service both to and 
from the troops in the field as they gave during the Great War. 


THE AIR MAIL. 

The carriage of mails by air first became a practical proposition after 
the War, the first civil air mail being established between London and 
Paris in November, 1919, and followed shortly afterwards by the 
establishment of similar services to Holland and Belgium. The next 
important development was in 1921, when the Air Ministry arranged 
that the regular practice flights of the Royal Air Force between Egypt 
and Iraq should be run at regular fortnightly intervals and should 
carry mails. At that time there was no desert motor service and 
regular communication with Baghdad was by way of Bombay and the 
Persian Gulf, so that the new air route gave a maximum saving in time 
of as much as three weeks. But for some time civil aviation made very 
slow progress. Three English companies tried to carry on a service 
between England and the Continent, but with very varying degrees of 
success and, in the end, in 1924, these companies were merged into one 
new combined company—Imperial Airways, which obtained a subsidy 
arrangement with the Government. As indicated by the name of the 
company, the object from the first was to extend our air services from 
Europe to the Empire, and the survey of routes and the preparation of 
the necessary ground organization were immediately put in hand. 
After three years the first section of the Indian route, as far as Basra, 
came into being in 1927; two years later, in 1929, Imperial Airways 
were running regularly as far as Karachi, and the Indian Air Mail was 
in full operation. Karachi could not, however, obviously be for long 
the terminal point of an air service intended to serve the whole of India, 
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and arrangements were soon made for extensions to Delhi, then to 
Calcutta, and later to Rangoon. What the Government had under 
consideration, of course, from the outset was a through service to 
Australia ; but this took many years to mature. The financial, opera- 
tional, and political difficulties attending developments of this character 
are not easily realized by anyone who has not been brought into contact 
with them and had to chafe under the inevitable delays. In 1933, 
however, the air mail reached Singapore, and in 1934 the extension 
from Singapore to Australia, which is operated by the Australian 
Government, became a reality. 


But during the inevitable pause which followed the time when we 
first reached India, the Government was not inactive on another section 
of the Empire service. For some time surveys had been made of the 
route to South Africa, and in 1931, two years after the extension to 
India, a regular mail service was established as far as Tanganyika. At 
the beginning of 1932 the extension to Cape Town was completed. The 
frequency of the services has been gradually increased, and there are 
now two mails a week on all routes. 


In its early stages the air mail was a plant of very slow growth: 
the services available to the public at the outset were somewhat re- 
stricted, the distances were short and the gain in time relatively small, 
and the fees although low for the services rendered acted as a real 
deterrent. For the first nine years development was extremely disap- 
pointing ; but in the last few years, owing to the great extension of 
services, the policy of cheap rates—in which Great Britain leads the 
world—and undoubtedly, also, to the growth of air-mindedness in the 
public, the development has been almost startling. In the year 1935, 
the weight of letter air mails was exactly twenty-seven times as great 
as it was ten years previously, and for the last four years every year has 
shown a very marked increase on its predecessor. In the three years 
from 1932, a period in which with the exception of Singapore and 
Australia all our Empire services were fully developed, the air mail has 
trebled in volume, and every successive return still shows a most 
gratifying increase. 


In so rapidly developing a service as aviation there are three ad- 
ministrative problems to be considered: at what speed can you carry 
air mails; how far can you carry them; and what do they cost ? 
Aircraft have, of course, shown a steady progressive increase in speed 
in the last few years, and regular speeds of the order of 200 miles an 
hour over long distances now appear to be possible. But even with 
speeds of this order, experience has indicated clearly that until night 
flying is more general than it is at present the benefits which the mail 
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to be worked off as quickly as the ships could carry them; but even 
with this accumulation the delay was little greater than in the case of 
the ordinary Christmas traffic at home. 


During peace time, of course, the only opportunity that the Army 
Post Office staff has of getting practical acquaintance with war con- 
ditions is on manoeuvres when each unit is furnished with the same 
personnel it would have in time of war and an attempt is made to 
reproduce active service conditions as far as possible. 


Naturally as the War gets further and further distant the number 
of men with war experience becomes steadily fewer, although at the 
present time there is a small Army Post Office in China and another with 
the Forces in Palestine ; but the similarity of their war work to that 
which they are doing in the time of peace would make it a very easy 
thing for all concerned to adapt themselves at once to service con- 
ditions, and to provide immediately as efficient a service both to and 
from the troops in the field as they gave during the Great War. 


THE AIR MAIL. 

The carriage of mails by air first became a practical proposition after 
the War, the first civil air mail being established between London and 
Paris in November, 1919, and followed shortly afterwards by the 
establishment of similar services to Holland and Belgium. The next 
important development was in 1921, when the Air Ministry arranged 
that the regular practice flights of the Royal Air Force between Egypt 
and Iraq should be run at regular fortnightly intervals and should 
carry mails. At that time there was no desert motor service and 
regular communication with Baghdad was by way of Bombay and the 
Persian Gulf, so that the new air route gave a maximum saving in time 
of as much as three weeks. But for some time civil aviation made very 
slow progress. Three English companies tried to carry on a service 
between England and the Continent, but with very varying degrees of 
success and, in the end, in 1924, these companies were merged into one 
new combined company—Imperial Airways, which obtained a subsidy 
arrangement with the Government. As indicated by the name of the 
company, the object from the first was to extend our air services from 
Europe to the Empire, and the survey of routes and the preparation of 
the necessary ground organization were immediately put in hand. 
After three years the first section of the Indian route, as far as Basra, 
came into being in 1927; two years later, in 1929, Imperial Airways 
were running regularly as far as Karachi, and the Indian Air Mail was 
in full operation. Karachi could not, however, obviously be for long 
the terminal point of an air service intended to serve the whole of India, 
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and arrangements were soon made for extensions to Delhi, then to 
Calcutta, and later to Rangoon. What the Government had under 
consideration, of course, from the outset was a through service to 
Australia ; but this took many years to mature. The financial, opera- 
tional, and political difficulties attending developments of this character 
are not easily realized by anyone who has not been brought into contact 
with them and had to chafe under the inevitable delays. In 1933, 
however, the air mail reached Singapore, and in 1934 the extension 
from Singapore to Australia, which is operated by the Australian 
Government, became a reality. 


But during the inevitable pause which followed the time when we 
first reached India, the Government was not inactive on another section 
of the Empire service. For some time surveys had been made of the 
route to South Africa, and in 1931, two years after the extension to 
India, a regular mail service was established as far as Tanganyika. At 
the beginning of 1932 the extension to Cape Town was completed. The 
frequency of the services has been gradually increased, and there are 
now two mails a week on all routes. 


In its early stages the air mail was a plant of very slow growth: 
the services available to the public at the outset were somewhat re- 
stricted, the distances were short and the gain in time relatively small, 
and the fees although low for the services rendered acted as a real 
deterrent. For the first nine years development was extremely disap- 
pointing ; but in the last few years, owing to the great extension of 
services, the policy of cheap rates—in which Great Britain leads the 
world—and undoubtedly, also, to the growth of air-mindedness in the 
public, the development has been almost startling. In the year 1935, 
the weight of letter air mails was exactly twenty-seven times as great 
as it was ten years previously, and for the last four years every year has 
shown a very marked increase on its predecessor. In the three years 
from 1932, a period in which with the exception of Singapore and 
Australia all our Empire services were fully developed, the air mail has 
trebled in volume, and every successive return still shows a most 
gratifying increase. 


In. so rapidly developing a service as aviation there are three ad- 
ministrative problems to be considered: at what speed can you carry 
air mails; how far can you carry them; and what do they cost ? 
Aircraft have, of course, shown a steady progressive increase in speed 
in the last few years, and regular speeds of the order of 200 miles an 
hour over long distances now appear to be possible. But even with 
speeds of this order, experience has indicated clearly that until night 
flying is more general than it is at present the benefits which the mail 
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service can obtain from the air are comparatively slight unless the 
distances covered are very considerable indeed. An aeroplane service 
operating by day only and competing with surface transport, which 
can travel both night and day, does not enable an enormous gain of 
time to be effected in the delivery of letters. For this, night flights 
are essential and these, although some most promising experiments 
have been made, namely, by the Deutsche Luft Hansa between London 
and Berlin, and by British Airways between London and Hanover, 
are by no means universal. There are, therefore, operational, as well 
as political, reasons for concentrating more attention on the long 
distances which present themselves in joining up the various parts 
of the British Empire in the Eastern Hemisphere. At the present 
time with day flying only, the air mail shows a gain of eighteen days to 
Sydney; fourteen days to Singapore; ten days to Calcutta; and 
anything up to three weeks to East Africa; and this improvement in 
service has already attracted a substantial part of the mail to the air. 


The third question, that of cost, is in a somewhat exceptional position. 
It is common ground that at the present time no long-distance air 
services can be carried on without some measure of subsidy in addition 
to earnings from ordinary traffic. In the case of Imperial Airways the 
subsidy element is contributed by the Air Ministry, and the relations 
between the Post Office and the Company are on a purely commercial 
basis. In practice, the Post Office agrees with the Company not for an 
annual payment but for a rate, varying with distance, paid per pound 
of mail carried ; the payment thus varies directly with the services 
rendered. The rate charged to the public is the lowest that it is possible 
to fix without incurring an actual loss on the service, and progressive 
reductions in charges have been handed on in the form of reduced air 
postage. The aim has been gradually to reduce the complicated range 
of surcharges formerly in force and to replace them by a zone system ; 
and we have succeeded so far that all destinations as far as Baghdad 
and Khartoum are covered by a uniform rate of 3d. per half ounce, 
while other destinations, as far as Singapore on the one hand, and Cape 
Town on the other, are charged at a flat rate of 6d. per half ounce, which, 
by a curious coincidence, is precisely the preferential rate charged on 
letters to the British Empire by ordinary post in the ’fifties of the last 


century. 


But the Air Mail is obviously the least static of all postal services, 
and we have constantly to keep in mind not only the present but the 
more or less immediate future. At the present time the bulk of the 
mail carried by air is subject to a surcharge in addition to the ordinary 
postage, and the obvious question is how soon can we abolish the 
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surcharge and send our ordinary mails by air. Some experiments 
in this direction have already been made. In the Inland post a certain 
amount of air mail is already despatched without surcharge. Air 
services are running between London, Liverpool, Belfast, and Glasgow ; 
between Liverpool and the Isle of Man; and between Inverness and 
the Orkneys. By these services all letter mail which is available at the 
time of despatch is already sent by air without any request being 
necessary on the part of the sender. You will notice that all these 
services involve a sea crossing; and it is only where a sea crossing is 
saved that aviation can offer any very marked improvement over surface 
transport on the comparatively short distances which exist in the 
British Isles. The Continent offers a more promising field, and an 
interesting experiment has been inaugurated during the present year. 
Under arrangements made with the Postal Administrations of the four 
Scandinavian countries, all letter mail in both directions is sent by air 
without surcharge. The British part of the service is operated by 
British Airways, who carry mails as far as Malmo or Stockholm by an 
early morning service from Gatwick, and also carry a night mail between 
Gatwick and Hanover connecting at that point with the Scandinavian 
machines. The progress of this experiment must naturally depend on 
a variety of circumstances, one of them being the ever-present element 
of cost ; but the Post Office hopes that this is only a beginning and that 
it will be possible in a reasonable time to make further extensions on 
the Continent. 

There is one extension of the “all-up’”’ mail, however, which will 
mark an epoch in postal history and which will be at least as important 
a landmark for the future as the first use of the train and the steamer 
for the carriage of mails or as the establishment of penny postage were 
in the past. This is the new Empire Scheme which it is hoped to start 
some time next year. The plan is to despatch all letters on the London-— 
Australia and London-South Africa routes by air without surcharge at 
the existing initial rate of postage, although the weight unit will be 
lower than at present. There will be no necessity for air mail labels or 
any other special marking. The service will be so frequent that the 
weekly mail day will be a thing of the past, and when it is in full opera- 
tion the gain in time will be beyond anything ever reached so far by 
a regular service. It will naturally take a little time for the whole of 
the plan to be carried out. Machines cannot, of course, be all delivered 
on the same day, and the number required for so big an enterprise as 
this is very large; while the ground organization for the extensive 
night flying. which is contemplated will naturally take some little time 
for its installation and satisfactory working. But when the full scheme 
has been carried out the ordinary letter mail from this country will 
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reach Sydney in just over seven days instead of thirty-one ; it will get 
to Singapore in under five days as compared with twenty-two; to 
Delhi in about three days as compared with fifteen ; to Kenya in less 
than three days as compared with anything up to twenty-seven ; and 
to Cape Town in four and a half days. The volume of mail to be carried 
will be far beyond anything yet contemplated, and any of my audience 
who have seen the new Empire flying boats now being built at 
Rochester, with their capacity for twenty-four passengers and three to 
four tons of mail with a speed up to 200 miles an hour, will realize what 
is required for this latest step in practical Imperialism. 


Looking forward into the more distant future, the next big problem 
looming ahead is obviously the bridging of the Atlantic by a regular 
air service to link up Great Britain with Canada and the United States. 
This question has been most carefully studied recently. Provisional 
arrangements have been made between the Governments concerned, 
and it is hoped that experimental flights will shortly begin. But experi- 
ment is one thing and regular practical operation another. Other 
countries are in the field and varying methods are being tried out ; 
and he will be a bold man who tries to fix the precise date on which a 
regular mail and passenger service between Europe and North America 
will be a realized fact, or who ventures to say whether the aeroplane 
or the airship will ultimately hold the field for long trans-oceanic flights. 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.: Does the Lecturer visualize purely mail aeroplanes 
in future developments as distinct from mail-and-passenger aeroplanes; or are 
purely mail aircraft already in existence ? 


Tue Lecturer: There are no purely-mail planes at present in existence. The 
policy of the Government has been to develop aviation not only for postal purposes 
but also for general passenger and other communications. The air-mail service is 
arranged by co-operation between the Post Office and the Air Ministry and it has 
been agreed, so far, that the most practical method of proceeding is to combine 
the two—postal and passenger. 

ReaAR-ADMIRAL E. J. HaRDMAN-JoNnzEs: Is there any chance of a penny postage 
being reinstated in the near future. If not, can the Lecturer give us the main 
arguments against it ? 

Tue Lecturer: That is a question which can only be properly addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 

REAR-ADMIRAL HARDMAN-JoNES: You mentioned the possibility of a trans- 
Atlantic air service in the future. Has the possibility of floating islands—seadromes 
—been considered in that connection ? 


Tue Lecturer: It has been fully considered by the Air Ministry; but up to 
the present it has not been proved practicable. It is really a technical question 
outside my province. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. F. Swiny: Some years ago I was in the Sudan, and 
to the best of my belief rather a touchy international question was then settled by 
stopping the parcel post to our neighbours, who were very friendly really but 
were being egged on to be troublesome. What is the exact situation as regards the 
stopping of parcels or letters to hostile or possibly hostile countries ? 


THe LecturRER: Any action of that kind would naturally depend on general 
international policy. The Post Office would only act in direct conjunction with the 
Foreign Office and carry out any Foreign Office desires in that way. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL Swiny: There is an International Union: would it be 
considered a hostile act if the Foreign Office ordered the Post Office to stop parcels 
or letters ? 





THE LECTURER: From a postal point of view possibly it would be, but the 
consequences would be more political than postal. 


CoLonEL G, R. CroucH: Has any historical account of the Army Postal Service 
during the War been published or written ? 


THE LEcTURER: The Post Office possesses a very full account of its activities 
during the War, but it has never been published. It is so big that it would be rather 
a formidable task to do so. It is available to anybody engaged in the service. 


THE CHAIRMAN: With regard to the large number of planes which are being 
got together for the Empire postal services, you told Captain Altham that there 
were no purely mail planes. What else are these large number of planes going to 
do but carry mails ? 

THE LectuRER: They will carry passengers. All these new planes are equipped 
to carry twenty-four passengers by day and sixteen by night; they also have a 
certain amount of space for ordinary freight as well. 

CoMMANDER A. E. GopFrrey, R.N.R.: Are air mails carried on a poundage basis, 
or by contract, or how ? 

THE LECTURER: They are at present carried entirely on a poundage basis. The 
postage is fixed in accordance with the poundage rate paid. 





THE CHAIRMAN : 

You will agree that we have had a most interesting lecture on a very interesting 
subject. We have been looking into the future, and I very much hope that long 
before the Lecturer reaches his allotted span he will see realized all the plans which 
he has helped so much to bring about. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 

















OUR ORGANIZATION FOR WAR 


By “ NAVARINO ” 


T a time when we are urgently repairing the deficiencies in our 
defences it is very necessary that we should not merely make 


good our weapons, but that we should also examine the whole 
of our organization for war in order to ensure that it is efficient for 
determining policy, drawing up plans, and so preparing the nation as 
a whole, and the fighting Services in particular, that, if the emergency 
arises, we shall be ready. Because he is typical of the more advanced 
and vocal school of critics, and because it is an arresting examination 
of our readiness for war, General Fuller’s Towards Armageddon * will be 
used to provide many of the texts for this article. 

It would be outside the scope of the JouRNAL to follow him through 
all his arguments for and advocacy of his particular political creed, but 
no one will wish to challenge his contention that the nation ought to 
be better prepared, mentally and physically, for its own self-preservation 
than it is, and it is easy to agree with him that, from this point of view, 
totalitarian States are likely to be more ready for war than our free- 
thinking, liberty-loving peoples ; yet is it not just that personal “ free- 
dom ’’ which the Englishman finds so precious that he and those who 
belong to his community will fight for as they will for nothing else ? 


CO-ORDINATION 


If it is a psychological problem of the first magnitude to get the 
average Englishman to think about war, much less to prepare for it, 
before it has actually battered in his front door, it is a Herculean task 
to produce a coherent organization for the whole of Imperial defence 
which will be acceptable to and binding on the entire Commonwealth 
of British nations. Nevertheless, it is a good thing to open up our 
machinery of State from time to time and decarbonize it, even if it 
would not be profitable to scrap the whole engine and build one to an 
entirely new (paper) design such as General Fuller proposes. In the 





1 Towards Armageddon, by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
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light of his fierce criticism it must be confessed that, from a strictly 
utilitarian point of view, the Imperial Defence machine is a bit of a 
makeshift, and that the professional head of our small Army should be 
called Chief of the Imperial General Staff is a complete misnomer. 
But it is not strictly accurate to say that the Committee of Imperial 
Defence is ‘‘ only imperial in name ”’: by its constitution it can, on the 
invitation of the Prime Minister, include the Dominion High Com- 
missioners or other available representatives of the Empire overseas ; 
its functions essentially relate to the study and planning of Imperial 
Defence in the widest sense ; while in its business it is constantly in 
touch with the Dominion Defence Departments. General Fuller 
proposes ‘‘ four great Departments of Empire ’’—Culture, Economics, 
Politics, and Defence—sections of an Imperial Council, with the King 
as President. As an organization to knit together the innumerable 
frayed and straggling ends of our existing system, this must appeal to 
an orderly mind seeking to weave a coherent pattern. Unfortunately, 
the British character has an inherent antipathy to sealed patterns, 
and nowhere is the opposition to being woven into one common design 
more deep-rooted than in the Dominions: an Imperial Council, sitting 
in London and dealing with the fundamentals of national policy, would 
not be regarded by them as being in harmony with the Statute of 
Westminster. 


When he comes to deal with higher planning for war, he leaves the 
impression that in his desire to destroy and rebuild “‘ nearer to the 
heart’s desire ’’ he ignores or has not sufficiently studied the structure 
of the present edifice. He visualizes a Ministry of Defence which 
would :— 


(t) Assist the Government in arriving at a defence policy: 
but that is exactly what the Committee of Imperial Defence 
does. 

(2) Convert this policy into a general plan of action and forward 
this plan to the three Service Ministries: but it is obvious 
that the three Chiefs of the Services and their respective 
Plans Divisions must be associated with the “ general plan” 
from its conception. This they would be under the present 
system ; therefore, with what object is a “ Great General 
Staff’? to be superimposed over the individuals to whom 
they would have to go for all the essential information 
without which their “general plan’’ would be purely 
theoretical and probably impracticable ? 

(3) Estimate the cost of carrying out the plan and apportion 

money and means to the Service Ministries: but here again 
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the Minister of Defence can only go to the Service Ministries 
for his data, and if he is going to override or modify their 
estimates he is going to jeopardize the whole policy and plan 
at the outset. 


The idea of a “thinking department” divorced from all routine 
work is a favourite axiom of theorists ; but there is grave danger that 
such a department would become a collection of unapproachable intel- 
lectuals divorced not only from routine but from realities. A plan is 
worthless, indeed dangerous, if it does not take account of the existing 
standards of training, technique, morale and weapons of the forces 
which will have to execute it, and this implies reasonably close touch 
with routine administration. The Chiefs of Staff and their staffs alone 
have this qualification. That they should be associated with experts 
in all the different ingredients which, under present-day conditions, 
must be mixed in order to make the perfect war plan is no less essential ; 
and it is eminently practical that the whole of our system of higher 
organization for war should be presided over by a Minister who is the 
deputy of the Prime Minister and therefore able to call in civil Depart- 
ments of State as and when they may be necessary. There is much to 
be said for strengthening this Minister’s personal staff, which at present 
is slender in the extreme and must be overburdened with work: even 
a co-ordinating authority and a “ thinking department ” cannot escape 
routine, i.e., paper work; and staff meetings, conferences, and com- 
mittees are wont to leave a trail of unfinished reports, unrecorded 
decisions, and undecided problems behind them, all of which it is the 
duty of the Co-ordinating Minister’s staff to deal with. But that is 
quite a different matter to setting up a top-heavy organization, dupli- 
cating the functions of existing Departments—both Service and Civil— 
as proposed in General Fuller’s Defence Minister’s Secretariat (p. 71). 


FOREIGN PoLicy 


Under the heading of “ Supply,’ General Fuller first deals with 
foreign policy. Here his logic is based on realism, as distinct from theory 
or sentiment which all too often dominate this aspect of Imperial 
Defence. There must be a large measure of agreement with him when he 
advocates the consolidation of that part of the Empire which is still 
governed by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom—the 
Home Country, West Africa, East Africa, Malaya, and (to a less extent 
now) India—an economic magnet making for the closer association of the 
Dominions ; a friendly understanding with Germany that we regard 
her as a bulwark against Russian Bolshevism, but that France is for- 
bidden territory; an equally friendly relationship with Italy, to be 
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extended also to Spain “if she does not go Bolshevik’; a definite 
agreement with France to support her if attacked by Germany, and 
with Germany should she be attacked by France and Soviet Russia 
conjointly ; frigid neutrality in the event of a war with Germany in 
which France is not concerned. The distraction of Japan from Australia, 
New Zealand and the Indian Ocean by acquiescing in her having freedom 
of action in Northern China so far as this is compatible with the most 
friendly relations with the United States is, perhaps, more debatable. 


On the basis of this broad foreign policy, he would have us set our 
Supply Defence in order in the matter of food and raw materials, so 
that we shall be self-sufficient through the combination of safe sea 
communications and greatly increased home production. 


A MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


Turning to munitions, General Fuller is highly critical of the present 
situation, whereby the Co-ordinating Minister doubles the role of a 
Minister of Munitions but in the latter capacity is relegated to such a 
minor part that its character cannot be identified. Yet he does not 
attempt to meet the Government’s contention that the production of 
munitions in peace time must go hand in hand with private enterprise, 
and that it is not feasible to run a factory both as part of a war organiza- 
tion and also as a commercial concern. A dominant Minister of Munitions 
of the calibre General Fuller advocates would be a perpetual thorn in 
the side of those firms which to-day are contributing largely to the 
prosperity of the country. What is necessary is that there should be 
the nucleus of a Ministry of Munitions in existence in peace time ready 
to expand into a full-blown Department in emergency. There is a strong 
case for a Minister of Munitions in embryo in charge of this nucleus, but 
it is questionable whether he should be given Ministerial rank before he 
has to assume Ministerial responsibilities. 


The strategical aspect of munition supplies in war has, it is believed, 
formed part of the deliberations of the recent Imperial Conference. 
General Fuller visualizes the situation if the main artery to our Eastern 
Empire through the Mediterranean were severed by an omnipotent 
air force of a hostile Italy or Spain. Exactly why Gibraltar and Malta 
should always be regarded as defenceless targets for foreign bombers 
and never as potential bases for highly aggressive attacks both by sea 
and land is not clear; nevertheless it would be distinctly prudent to 
adopt his suggestion that sources of production in India should be 
developed to give an alternative to home supplies, as, apart from all 
else, this would, in certain circumstances, ease the burden on sea 
transport. . 
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MAN-POWER 


Man-power is one of the most difficult of the problems the govern- 
ment of a democratic country has to deal with in war planning. General 
Fuller is entirely logical in saying that ‘‘ man-power, like industry, 
should be organized for war, which means that all citizens, irrespective 
of age or occupation, should be divided into categories according to their 
trades and professions.’ He is not quite so logical when he says that 
“on the outbreak of war they should be placed on a common footing 
of pay and a common standard of rationing,” for even in war a man 
(or woman) should be paid according to the responsibility or skill 
required of him (or her) ; moreover, when there is any question of food- 
rationing, consideration must be given to the physical strain involved in 
many and varying occupations and services. In the late war many 
civil employees were grossly overpaid as compared with the personnel 
of the fighting Services ; on the other hand, the latter were, if anything, 
unduly well-fed as compared with that part of the civil population 
which had no special claims for a higher scale of rations than they 
received. 

In peace time any government which attempted openly and compre- 
hensively to organize the man-power of this country for war would, 
unless the threat seemed very grave, soon find itself in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless, the problem is one of those which we may be sure does 
receive attention to-day to an extent which it never did before, except 
perhaps in the late war, when it was dealt with in a deplorably in- 
efficient, hand-to-mouth fashion. It is one of the handicaps from which 
a “‘ free’ people suffer that, when hostilities come, however well thought- 
out the paper scheme prepared in time of peace, there is bound to be 
a serious time-lag before the man-power of the nation is on a war footing. 
One thing is certain: if we are to win, and not lose, another war, the 
nation will have to accept universal conscription and all that goes with 
it from the outset ; we can never again afford to ‘“‘ muddle through” 
as we did in the last conflict, when “‘ square”’” men were allowed to 
volunteer for, or as a panic measure were thrust into, “ round ” holes. 


NEw WEAPONS 


When General Fuller comes to deal with ‘‘ weapons ’’ it is painful to 
see imagination and enthusiasm running riot and becoming almost 
fanatical. He reiterates ad nauseam that “ the aeroplane is the master 
weapon,” and he goes so far as to say that the battleship of to-day is 
“ little more than an awe-inspiring dummy, and, unfortunately for her, 
her range of inspiration is rapidly being restricted because the bomb 
outranges the gun.’’ Here are two obvious fallacies to any student of 
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war who is not blinded by convictions which he has not taken the trouble 
to analyse. At sea—and it is ridiculous to make comparisons in any 
other element—a battle fleet has a ‘‘ range of inspiration ” limited only 
by the endurance of the ships which compose it, and this runs to weeks, 
where that of the aeroplane is limited to hours. Certain areas in which 
mines or hostile shore-based aircraft could be concentrated might be 
unhealthy for a fleet: there is nothing new about this in principle ; 
but outside those areas battleships become the sole efficient antidotes 
to enemy battleships, and they are at all times the foundation of the 
whole system of sea security. In mid-ocean the aeroplane can do little 
or nothing to defend shipping from the surface raider or the submarine. 
Let us put a test case: what could our own air forces do to bring a 
“ Deutschland ” to book if she ran amok on the trans-Atlantic route ? 
Obviously, nothing ! 

General Fuller’s other fallacy arises from confusion of thought 
between the method of conveying or launching a weapon and the range 
at which its projectile can be discharged in a duel with other weapons. 
It is entirely misleading to talk about ‘‘ bombs outranging guns.” 
Even if he intends by this loose phrase to imply that the range of action 
of the vehicle which carries the bomb—the aeroplane—is greater than 
that of the vehicle which carries the gun—the warship—the statement 
is untrue, because the latter has a far greater range of action than the 
former. The aeroplane, of course, wins in a race against time, but only 
up to the limit of her lesser range of action. If, on the other hand, he 
is referring to the range from which the bomb must be released as com- 
pared with that at which a shell can be fired, he is equally misleading in 
his assertion. Like many other air enthusiasts, he seems to visualize 
the aeroplane as some sort of sword of Damocles poised over the 
head of a cowering enemy, and he ignores the fact that the gun with its 
high-explosive shell is also capable of ‘‘ three dimension’”’ attacks of 
far greater rapidity and intensity than the conveyor of the bomb. 
No one who brings a trained mind and an impartial judgment to bear 
on the subject will deny for an instant that the aeroplane has profoundly 
affected the use to which the older weapons can. be put under certain 
conditions ; but under other circumstances, e.g. at night or in bad 
weather, naval actions may be little influenced by aircraft, and the issue 
may be decided, as in times past, solely or mainly by ships’ guns. 

General Fuller seems somewhat inconsistent when he implies that 
the “‘ armoured gun”’ in the shape of the well-armoured and heavily- 
armed battleship is of little value, even as an auxiliary to the aeroplane, 
at sea, whereas the “‘ armoured gun”’ in the form of the highly vulnerable 
and weakly armed tank is the indispensable ally of aircraft on land. 
The fact is that, although he is over-obsessed with the omnipotence of 
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the bomb and persistently forgets (or ignores) the ever-growing efficiency 
of its true antidote—the shell, yet General Fuller, as a soldier, still 
retains a sense of the interdependence of the various weapons which 
go to make an effective army for fighting on land and for holding terri- 
tory ; unfortunately, he fails to comprehend the interdependence of the 
various units—battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines and aircraft 
—which combine to make an effective navy for fighting at sea and safe- 
guarding ocean shipping. If he did so, he would not seek support for 
his doctrines by quoting the amateurish views on sea power to be found 
in Captain Kennedy’s Modern War and Defence Reconstruction. He 
asserts his belief that no great naval battles will be fought in the next 
war and that blockade by ship will normally be impossible, and from 
these premises argues that there should be radical changes in naval 
tactics (does he mean strategy ?) and in ship construction. He believes 
that “we” (presumably the Admiralty) are still thinking in terms 
“almost Nelsonic in their antiquity,” and invokes the World War as 
a background to this statement. He compares the two forms of blockade 
—ours, with its primary object “‘ to stop the exit of the High Sea Fleet,” 
and its secondary object—“ to prevent contraband entering Germany ”’ ; 
and that of the Germans, with its “ sink at sight” policy. He points 
to the superiority of the latter because “‘ successful attack is the quickest 
and surest means of defence.” To begin with, he is quite wrong in 
stating that it was ever our aim to prevent the High Sea Fleet from 
coming out ; the desire both of the Admiralty and of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Fleet was the exact opposite : had it been possible 
to engage the enemy’s main fleet in circumstances which would have 
enabled us to defeat it decisively, it would have greatly relieved our 
naval commitments. His comparison ignores the fact that it was due 
to the “ offensive” taken by our Navy, and especially our cruisers, all 
over the world that German shipping was swept from the seas at a very 
early stage in the War, after which there was nothing to attack. 
Again, he alludes to the 5,000 surface vessels which were necessary to 
counter the submarine menace, but he entirely fails to mention that 
those vessels were only able to operate under the shield of the Grand 
Fleet, and especially of the battle fleet. He is on much firmer ground 
when he criticises the serious deficiency in our destroyer strength to-day, 
as compared with 1914. 


CONTROL OF THE FLEET AIR ARM 


When he comes to the thorny question of the control of the Fleet 
Air Arm, General Fuller expresses his indebtedness to General Groves’ 





1 A review of this book a ed in the Journat for May, 1937.—EDITOR. 
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pamphlet on Unity or Duality in the Air. This is another most unfortun- 
ate ‘‘ authority ” to invoke, for that brochure teems with inaccuracies. 
Both he and General Groves entirely misrepresent the position when 
they imply that the Admiralty have been seeking control of aircraft 
which would be tied to the patrol of naval ports while “‘ the Royal Air 
Force is fighting a life and death struggle to protect the great cities of 
the Midlands.’’ The air defence of the whole of this country—including 
our ports—is the responsibility of the Air Ministry in conjunction, so 
far as anti-aircraft batteries are concerned, with the War Office. But 
the Fleet Air Arm should no more be counted upon as being available 
for that defence by the Air Ministry than the anti-aircraft guns of the 
ships should be regarded as a reserve of ordnance by the War Office ; 
to do so would be comparable to the Navy being denuded of its shell 
and smail-arm ammunition because there was a grave shortage in the 
Army. To “rob Peter to pay Paul” was ever a fatal policy. Once 
this is clearly understood, the true perspective of the ‘ dual control ”’ 
of the Fleet Air Arm—not of the air defence of the country—is apparent. 
A logical division of responsibility, which has been aptly expressed by a 
high authority, would seem to be that the “ sea-birds and their nests "’ 
should be the charge of the Admiralty. 


VICTORY 


The ultimate object of organizing for war is, obviously, to ensure 
that if it comes we shall emerge victorious. There is a tendency to-day 
to be shy of talking about “ victory ’’ as also there is of alluding to the 
“fighting ’’ Services: it sounds less aggressive to call them our “‘ defence ”’ 
Services as if our only intention, if we should be attacked, would be to 
entrench ourselves behind our ramparts. That we should sally forth to 
crush our enemy and compel him to do our bidding savours of the 
barbaric days before “‘ Covenants.” 


On the other hand, to some people, “ victory ”’ still seems to imply 
“ conquest ’’ in some such form as the actual occupation of the enemy’s 
territory and the dictation of terms from his capital. Perhaps it was 
something of this kind that General Fuller had in his mind when he 
wrote “. . . the Allied Powers . . . failed to gain a decisive military 
victory,” and “‘ Germany was never physically defeated by the Allied 
Powers, she was psychologically defeated by the collapse of her people 
due mainly to the blockade . . . the German Army was still occupying 
parts of northern France and nearly the whole of Belgium.’’ Let us 
compare this with Haig’s “ appreciation of the situation.’”” He wrote?: 





? Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches (December, 1915—August, 1919), p. 298. 
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‘The military situation on the British front on the morning of 11th 
November can be stated very shortly. In the fighting since 1st Novem- 
ber our troops had broken the enemy’s resistance beyond possibility of 
recovery, and had forced on him a disorderly retreat along the whole 
front of the British Armies. Thereafter, the enemy was capable neither 
of accepting nor refusing battle. . . . The strategic plan of the Allies 
had been realized with a completeness rarely seen in war....A 
continuance of hostilities could only have meant disaster to the German 
Armies and the armed invasion of Germany.” To have advanced-to 
Berlin would only have led to more complete disintegration of Germany 
at great cost to the Allies and with consequent increased difficulty in 
securing compliance with peace terms. It is not very clear, therefore, 
what advantages would have been derived from any more “ decisive 
military victory.” Once the will of a people to continue resistance is 
broken, whether by the collapse of their armed forces, or by privations, 
or by a combination of both, that 7s victory for their antagonists. 


The corollary to General Fuller’s doctrine that a treaty imposed “ at 
the pistol point ” is “ not morally binding ” is that, unless the victors 
are prepared to modify their terms to suit the vanquished, the pistol 
must remain pointed. The Allies tried to secure the same result by 
incorporating the peace terms in the “‘ Covenant ”’ of a League into which 
they sought to enrol the nations of the world, not even excepting the victims 
of the Treaty, in order to ease the strain on their own arms. This ingenious 
device failed at the first and every subsequent test ; the League proved, 
as General Fuller aptly defines it, “a political swamp with no realistic 
bottom.” 


So to-day we find ourselves thrown back on our own resources and 
compelled to rely on our own pistol once more. We may differ indi- 
vidually, as we do, regarding the details of the perfect organization for 
war, but times are too dangerous to “ scrap the lot ” and to spend years 
in experimenting. We must clear away the dead wood, graft on new 
cuttings to keep the “ tree” healthy; but it would be a mistake to saw 
it off at the roots and trust to new and unproven sapplings to provide 
the “ rare and refreshing fruits ” of victory if war should come. 





Norr.—Readers are recommended to study the Government statements, reports 
and White Papers bearing on this subject, the more important of which have been 
summarized in the JOURNAL :— 

1. A Speech by the Secretary of State for Air on the subject of “‘ A Ministry of 
Defence.” (Journat for May, 1934, page 395.) 

2. A Statement by the Financial Secretary of the War Office on “ the Tasks of 
the Army.” (Ibid., page 402.) 
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3. A Government “‘ Statement relating to Defence ” (White Paper, Cmd. 4827). 
(JourNAL for May, 1935, page 415.) 

4. A Statement by the First Lord of the Admiralty on “ Battleships and Air 
attacks.” (Ibid., page 418.) 

5. The Prime Minister’s “‘ Statement Relating to Defence Expenditure ”’ (White 
Paper, Cmd. 5347). (JOURNAL for May, 1937, page 407.) 

6. The Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence on 
“‘ Vulnerability of Capital Ships to Air Attack ’” (White Paper, Cmd. 5301). (Ibid., 


page 409.) 
EDIror. 
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AERIAL BLOCKADE 


By Arr Commopore P. F. M. FEttLowes, D.S.O. 


and against partially civilized peoples. It has gradually become 

more humane and more effective as its operation has been more 
fully understood. It has been used with success in Iraq, on the North- 
West Frontier of India, and more recently in the Aden hinterland. It 
has been described as an “ inverted blockade ’’—a very apposite term, 
as it functions in the opposite sense to a sea blockade. In the case of 
the latter there is a severance of communications and the enemy is 
cut off from the outside world, traffic of any sort either inwards or 
outwards being disallowed; the corresponding operation on land is 
a siege. In an aerial blockade over land, however, the enemy is driven 
out of his habitations by threat of bombing and by actual bombing, 
but communications remain intact. In either case the object is to 
cause such discomfort and irritation that the terms imposed by the 
blockader shall be accepted and fulfilled; but it is claimed that the 
permanent damage inflicted by an “inverted blockade” is far less 
than that necessitated by a sea blockade, or than that which might 
be incidental to a siege.? 

How far so merciful a type of land blockade is applicable to civilized 
peoples remains to be seen: habitations and communities form so 
highly organized and important a part of civilized life that it is doubtful 
if it can be applied at all in the same way as against only partially 
civilized people. Defence, reprisals, the immense value of the objectives 
of attack, propaganda, and many other factors so alter the perspective 
as to make any deductions unreliable. Experience in Spain, so far, 
has given no hope for such a happy outlook for the world. 


Maritime blockade by air power is a different question and would, 
perforce, follow the historical precedents created by sea power, in the 
sense that its effect will be gained by the severance of communications. 
Many, who have perhaps not considered the matter much, think that 
form of blockade, because of the supposed limitations of air power, is 


A ERIAL Blockade has as yet only been practised over land areas 





1 See “ Air Force Co-operation in Policing the Empire,” in the Journat for 
May, 1937, P. 343- 
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outside the bounds of practical imposition. It is very important to 
be certain, in the light of the tremendously rapid changes in world 
ethics and methods of government that have taken place in recent years, 
that this view is tenable. In preparation for war nothing which is 
conceivably possible should be dismissed lightly, and aerial blockade 
is at least conceivably possible. It may be argued that it is unwise 
to expose our potential national weaknesses to other nations, and 
therefore it is better not to discuss the subject ; but this is a fallacious 
idea. The War Staffs of other nations are much more aware of our 
larger weaknesses than we are ; although it is equally true to say that 
they are probably quite unaware of many minor matters which might 
falsify their conclusions. 


The problems involved in aerial blockade over the sea have three 
facets: the ethical, the psychological, and the technical, the latter 
being divisible into two issues, the maritime and the aerial. 


From the ethical aspect the issue is quite simple: how will war be 
conducted in the future by nations im extremis ? If the answer is that 
the ethics of war are progressively degenerating, and this is certainly 
the lesson of recent history, then there can be little doubt that the 
quality of mercy, as far as those in authority are concerned, will probably 
not intervene to eliminate aerial blockade. What will be the viewpoint 
of the man who actually has to carry out the blockade ? The detach- 
ment of the pilot in his three-dimensional sphere to a great extent 
inhibits those spiritual wells of imagination and compassion which he 
and other normal beings experience on sea and land. The earth, as far 
as his fellow humans are concerned, tends to become to himan ant-heap, 
and the sea just a dotted surface. To put it in another way, things 
on the surface of the earth do not register a human value in the mind 
of the airman because not only are they diminished beyond intimate 
recognition, but they also impinge but momentarily on his already 
fully occupied mind. There is, then, little reason to think that, in the 
face of explicit orders and believing, as he will, that he is acting in the 
vital interests of his country, the airman will find it impossible to attack 
and sink a defenceless merchantman—a ship, be it remembered, which 
is deliberately transgressing the blockade. International law declares 
a blockade to be lawful if it can be enforced, and any ship running 
that blockade, that is to say entering a proscribed area, is legally liable 
to be dealt with in accordance with accepted international practice. 
So far, the aerial method of dealing with surface ships has not been 
settled and, in the interests of those nations dependent on sea traffic, 
the more realistically and the sooner this question is clarified the better ; 
to leave the matter open is very unwise, because the attacker, if he is 
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allowed to attack at all, has certain rights. It could very well happen, 
unless these rights are restricted by international agreement before the 
outbreak of war, that great point could be made of them: it would 
be argued that because it could not land on the sea and inspect a ship 
or divert her into a neutral or friendly port, nor deal with her in any 
other way, therefore an aeroplane is entitled to sink the ship. 


Submarine blockade has theoretically been humanized by inter- 
national agreement ; how far such agreement would stand the strain 
of a world war it is difficult to forecast. Probably it would operate 
until no vitally unpleasant consequences to the offending nation were 
likely to result, and no longer; that is until the moment when all 
important seafaring nations were involved. It may even last a shorter 
time if the great nations whom it would be bad policy to offend and 
who are outside the immediate sphere of conflict, forbade their vessels 
to enter the dangerous area. 

From the ethical aspect, then, unless all nations return to the older 
faiths and decencies in conducting war, there appears little reason to 
hope that aerial blockade,-with all it must mean, can safely be 
disregarded. 

From the psychological aspect we need only consider the mind of 
the airmen. The great majority of our seamen, inspired as they are 
by their magnificent traditions, will continue to go to sea in the face 
of all and every danger; they proved this in the late war, and will 
again. The airman, however, is in a different case; he is not a com- 
paratively passive agent employed on a constructive and national 
service as is the seaman; he is a very active agent employed on an 
unpleasantly destructive mission. Furthermore, he has to proceed 
far out over the sea in search of his prey, and perhaps in carrying out 
his ruthless task he has to incur exceptional risk of death. His state 
of mind cannot be a happy one, and consequently his determination 
to press home his attack will lack something: to die on such a mission 
would be most distasteful. But this does not mean and is not meant 
to imply that an aerial blockade is psychologically impossible. Airmen 
are most human people on the ground, but to run the risk of over 
emphasis, I repeat again that the air does create a very real mental 
detachment. It is a commonplace to say that what is not seen is not 
realized, and the airman sees little in detail and what he does see is 
only visible to him for a moment. It is difficult to appreciate this state 
of mind unless it has been experienced many times, because it has a 
cumulative effect: the longer a man flies the more immersed in the 
flying environment does he become and the more does he tend to drift 
apart from the normal outlook on life. 
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It cannot be doubted that the airman’s aim will be more accurate 
and his determination greater when attacking an unarmed merchant 
ship than when he is running the gauntlet of the anti-aircraft and 
machine-gun fire of an armed vessel. In the latter case, the average 
airman—and it is he whom we must consider—must also be influenced 
by the fact that not only is he far out over the cold and forbidding 
sea, but his aeroplane is very vulnerable to a chance hit. War alone 
can prove how great will be the psychological effect—quite apart from 
the physical damage—which anti-aircraft armaments will cause; but 
there can be no doubt that it will be very appreciable, and there can 
be no question that the right policy is to arm all ships with A.A. arma- 
ments. It is probably not overstating the case to say that, if only with 
the object of keeping the airman from coming low, A.A. machine guns 
and trained personnel to man them will be an essential to comparative 
safety in all surface ships, even when in company. Convoy, because it 
increases the risks to the attacker, is likely to prove effective against 
aircraft just as it was against submarines. 

Technically, then, the maritime procedure will resolve itself into 
arming merchantmen with and training their personnel to use light A.A. 
weapons, and in so arranging their passage through narrow waters 
that they will be able to enjoy the maximum protection both by friendly 
aircraft and the A.A. weapons of the convoying vessels. Ships moving 
on the water are very visible at night, and in that respect are at a great 
disadvantage as compared with aircraft. Aircraft on dark nights with 
their engines throttled back are almost impossible to see even when 
very low. Therefore it will probably be found to be much the safer 
plan to pass ships through narrow dangerous areas by day, rather than 
by night, when in convoy. 

Looking through the airman’s goggles, from the technical aspect, 
if he comes low enough and has the determination he cannot fail to 
hit, and if he has a big enough bomb to sink, a merchant ship. 
Nowadays, he can navigate out from and back to his base with great 
accuracy, and ranges have become so extended that England’s coast- 
line can be completely reconnoitred by enemy aircraft. From a base 
in South Ireland, supposing such a base could be seized by an enemy, 
and one in Western Europe, the whole of the sea approaches to this 
country could be effectively blockaded from the air, subject always to 
visibility. A disquieting fact is that the range of vision from the air 
is almost always greater than from the surface of the sea.! Were it 
not that we are lucky in our weather and were it not that on many days 
in the year an impossibly large number of aircraft would be required 





1 This as a general statement is disputed by other experts.—Eprror. 
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to maintain an impenetrable blockade, our position would be one of 
appalling vulnerability ; it is quite bad enough as it is. 


Under all the circumstances and remembering the much greater 
mobility of aircraft as compared with that destructive agent of the last 
war—the submarine, and the comparative immobility of the ship, we 
must expect and prepare for vastly heavier losses than were inflicted 
upon us then. Even if we had the same number of ships as we had 
in 1914 we should be very badly prepared, but in fact we are much 
worse off.1 It is estimated by a distinguished shipping authority that 
even on the most conservative basis as to losses and requirements we 
are 700 short of the number of ships we ought to have at the outbreak 
of a great war. If we might anticipate the same rate of losses as in 
the late war, our position would be serious, but it is far more serious 
when the new expectation of casualties becomes apparent. To-day, 
we have to face a totally different position, one in which the destructive 
agent, the aeroplane, is not less mobile than its victim—as was the 
submarine—but fifteen times as mobile. The position is so serious 
that any measures taken now would find their complete justification in 
the event of war, but it is exceedingly difficult to suggest even a partial 
solution. 


In the daily Press the question of forming a special Ministry to 
develop and advise on the expansion of our Mercantile Marine has 
recently been mooted by naval officers of great authority. Such a 
drastic innovation may not come about, but it is certain that some 
definite body must be made responsible for the advice given to the 
Cabinet on this question. It is obvious that, even if such a body is in 
existence now, their advice has not yet taken effect. The Admiralty 
lay down our minimum requirements for our Navy for war; should 
they not equally, in collaboration with the Board of Trade, be given 
the responsibility for keeping under continuous review the country’s 
minimum requirements for shipping in wartime. Our naval and our 
merchant-shipping strength are each as important as the other. If this 
responsibility were definitely allotted to the advisors of the Government, 
they could not fail to come to the same conclusion as the shipowners 
themselves, i.e., that our mercantile marine is dangerously deficient in 
numbers. In any full review of the possible conditions of modern 
warfare other unpleasant conclusions would be forced upon them, 
such as the possibility that foreign neutral nations would, in this more 
dangerous era, no longer be willing to charter their vessels, nor would 





1 The attention of readers is drawn to the lecture on “‘ British Merchant Shipping 
To-day,” and especially the subsequent remarks by the First Sea Lord (in the Chair), 
jn the Journat for February, 1937, which bear on this subject.—Epiror. 
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| they be willing to send them on their own account into our waters. 

| It would also become apparent that there is an immediate need, while 

time still allows, to prepare to arm our merchantment with light A.A. 
weapons and to train a sufficient number of the existing sea-going 
personnel in their use. 


Other measures in the way of preparation would not doubt include 
plans for the rapid replacement of shipping losses. Such plans might 
well provide not only for a skeleton organization in both our naval and 
private dockyards, but also for the preparation of designs for the most 
economical ships which could most quickly be constructed and which 
could best resist the new methods of attack. 

Until the responsibility for finding a solution to our present very 
serious position has been definitely placed upon the shoulders of some 
authoritative body, we have no reason to expect any amelioration of 
our danger. 





1 This article was written before the scheme for war training of Mercantile 
Marine Officers was announced (see Navy Notes) ; but it emphasizes the necessity 
for including instruction in anti-aircraft measures in these Merchant Navy Defence 
Courses, and for providing our merchant ships with A.A. guns, as well as anti- 
submarine armaments, in time of war.—EDITOoR. 


































NAVAL PROBLEMS OF THE BALTIC 


By VicE-ADMIRAL C. V. UsBorne, C.B., C.M.G. 


we hear little about their defence problems, yet these problems 

are very real and just now are stirring them deeply ; indeed the 
decisions which are pending, may profoundly affect the destinies of 
Europe. 

On the southern shore of that inland sea, we have powerful Germany, 
who is the undoubted mistress of the Baltic, and no small Baltic Power 
can hope to withstand her should she attack whole-heartedly. Then 
there is Soviet Russia who is rumoured to be building hard, and it is 
known that she is also doing all she can to interconnect, by internal and 
external means, her naval bases.1 These two great Powers are the 
potential enemies of the small Baltic nations, who cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that there might one day be a strong temptation to 
occupy some of their territory, and if they could oppose no force as a 
deterrent, it is conceivable that the temptation might be yielded to. 
Finland cannot forget her all too recent thraldom to Russia and main- 
tains a navy of two coast defence ships, five submarines, and a few mine- 
layers and motor torpedo boats. On the South side of the Gulf of 
Finland the small States of Latvia and Esthonia maintain a couple of 
submarines each. Sweden looks back on the old Russian desire for a 
port in northern Norway, sees nothing reassuring in modern Soviet 
diplomacy, and stands at the parting of the ways, trying to decide how 
to order her National defence. 


Of the Baltic countries she has always been the most powerful, yet 
in modern times she has earned and deserved her reputation for desiring 
peace and seeking to quarrel with no one. It was not always so, for in 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries her Kings used sea-power forcefully 
and held dominion over the greater part of the Baltic coast, while her 
armies under Gustavus Adolphus, Charles Gustavus, and Charles XII 


oes Baltic nations form a world of their own and in England 





1 A notable achievement in this direction is the completion of the canal con- 
necting the Baltic with the Gulf of Onega and White Sea. This can take 
destroyers and submarines.—EDITOR. 
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won such laurels that the Swedish people are still imbued with a strong 
conviction of their importance. Latterly her defence policy has been 
one of strict neutrality, and she has hitherto refrained from entering 
into any agreements with the other Baltic nations which would permit 
them to claim her help against aggression ; being so much stronger than 
they, it is argued that she would stand to lose more than she would gain 
by any such treaties. 


But even neutrality requires to be enforced, and so a major point of 
her policy is to maintain a sufficient force to make any infringement of 
her neutrality a serious and costly matter. Sweden would resist a 
landing, the occupation of one of her islands or the use for improper 
purposes of her territorial waters, but she would not on any account 
embark single-handed on a war against any major naval Power, realizing 
that in the long run she must be beaten. But it is rare to find a simple 
international question which involves only two Powers, and Sweden 
apparently envisages the possibility of a war in which she, as the ally 
of one naval Power, might find herself fighting another. _For example, 
as the ally of Germany she might be fighting Russia, or vice versa. 


Let us take a look, then, at Sweden’s strategic position in the Baltic 
and at the forces she maintains there, to see how she interprets her 
policy. To allintents and purposes she is an island, for her land frontier, 
owing to its mountainous character, is quite unsuitable for large-scale 
military operations and the friendly, almost sisterly relations of the 
once-united Kingdoms precludes any idea of war between them. In 
the far North a short land frontier separates Sweden from Finland, but 
here again there can hardly be any question of war with this neighbour. 
Nevertheless her northern territory is important, for the famous Swedish 
iron-ore, universally desired for armour plates and other high-grade 
steel, comes exclusively from there and is sent by rail to Narvik in 
Norway, whence it is shipped away to the rest of the world. It looks 
as if some land forces were necessary here to preclude an attack, aimed 
at the mines. Although the Gulf of Bothnia is frozen for six months in 
the year, there could be no question of invading troops crossing on the 
ice, since it is always broken and floating ; therefore, unless an attack 
were made through northern Finland, where owing to lack of com- 
munications it would be extremely difficult, it must come by sea up the 
Gulf of Bothnia. 


Now the Aland Islands, which lie like a cork in the very mouth of 
the Bothnian bottle, belong to-day to Finland, but by treaty they are 
demilitarized. Between them and Finland there is a narrow ship 
channel which is, however, capable of being closed by mines or sunken 
ships. If Russia were on the war-path, it may be assumed that Finland 
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would be against her and that this channel would be blocked. There 
remains the channel, some twenty-five miles in width, between Sweden 
and the Aland Islands. This channel is, I fancy, commanded by forts 
on the Swedish coast ; if it is not, it certainly should be. But forts 
alone would be quite ineffective, there must be, and no doubt there are, 
ready means of laying a mine-field as well as submarines available in the 
vicinity, to attack any enemy force which attempts to break through. 
In fact, quite a modest navy could gravely imperil the assailant’s 
communications. 

Some forty miles South of the Aland Haf is the Harbour of Stock- 
holm where, twenty-five miles in from the open sea, Sweden has her 
main naval arsenal. It is a network of little islands and deep channels 
offering as many as fifteen to twenty different ways of exit, of which 
only three are known to outsiders. Stockholm cannot be bombarded 
from the sea since forts on the outer islands, with large howitzers, could 
keep enemy ships well out of range of the capital. Neither would it be 
possible to block the naval ships into the Archipelago, for no enemy 
could know which exit to block. He would have to block the whole 
twenty, and the Swedes would only have to clear one to make an exit. 

From Stockholm southwards to the Island of Oland the coastline 
continues to be indented and protected by islands, a fact which would 
make a landing difficult in the face of mobile defences, including coast 
defence ships, torpedo craft and submarines. Off this coast, however, 
at a distance of some sixty miles, lies the large Swedish island of Gotland. 
At its northern end it has a good fortified harbour, while two or three 
battalions of troops are usually quartered here. If Germany or Russia 
desired an easy war against Sweden, there would be a great temptation 
for them to take Gotland, for, once having secured it and possessing 
command of the sea, it would be almost impossible for Sweden to win it 
back. Hence the three battalions which, together with the fleet, would 
oppose a landing. 

At the south-eastern corner of Sweden we have the excellent naval 
base of Karlskrona. It is, of course, fortified and is second only in 
importance to Stockholm. But on the south-western coast, facing the 
Sound, the channel is not deep enough for the biggest ships, which can 
only enter the Baltic through Danish territorial waters by the Great 
Belt or through German territorial waters by the Kiel Canal, and in 
either case Sweden can do nothing to stop them. Consequently Sweden 
can never be in a position to close the Baltic. Finally, from the Sound 
to the Norwegian frontier the coast-line faces the Kattegat, and here 
the principal port, the great commercial harbour of Gottenborg, has 
access to the open sea, and is the natural port for all primary imports 
such as oil fuel. 
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To guard all this vast coast-line and to safeguard her sea commerce 
Sweden has built herself a fairly modern fleet, consisting of three small 
battleships,’ one aircraft-carrying cruiser, eight destroyers (two build- 
ing), ten submarines, and some auxiliary craft. There are also some 
older vessels including five coast-defence ships, two cruisers, eight 
destroyers, six submarines, and some thirty patrol boats and auxiliaries. 
It is easy to see the idea underlying the composition of this fleet, 
especially when we note that the battleships were built during the years 
of the Great War when Swedish neutrality was her one obsessing thought. 
Carrying four 11-in. guns, eight 6-in., and four 3-in. anti-aircraft 
guns, they resemble our battleships of the “ pre- Dreadnought ”’ era. 
They have an 8-in. belt, and their turrets, too, are well armoured. No 
doubt they were good enough ships in their day, but even in 1915 when 
the first of them was completed, the ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ type with eight 
primary guns on the centre line was well established, and this narrowed 
the sphere of usefulness of the Swedish ships from the outset. Never- 
theless, it is remarkable that so much fighting power should have been 
secured on a displacement of only 7,000 tons, especially as these ships 
possess a speed of 22~23 knots. Doubtless they were intended to make 
it impossible for an enemy to effect a landing anywhere on the Swedish 
coast without risking his battleships with the expedition, and in the event 
of his doing so, the Swedish vessels’ speed was to enable them to escape, 
leaving the field to the submarines and the destroyers. May one not 
also detect in the minds of the planning staff, the concept of the final 
retreat of the battle squadron into the narrow waters of the Stockholm 
archipelago in the face of some strong expedition directed against that 
city. 

The concept was right, but the ships have now been outclassed in 
gun power and speed. To-day two of these “ pre- Dreadnoughts,” as 
they may fairly be called, could hardly stand up to one 10,000-ton 
“ Deutschland ” with its six 11-in. guns. A few crashing salvos from 
a “ Deutschland’s ” broadside would put them out of action one by one, 
in all probability before they had been able to find the range, and if the 
action took place as far afield as the island of Gotland, it would be 
difficult for the Swedish vessels to escape. Now that Germany has 
larger ships under construction, she might be prepared to risk one or 
two of her “ Deutschland ”’ class, if she wanted to interfere with Sweden, 
or to make illicit use of Swedish waters. 

Turning to the destroyers, the larger of these have three 4.7-in. guns 
—an armament which seems satisfactory in view of the fact that the 





1 These are usually termed coast-defence ships, but the term battleships is used 
to distinguish them from the small, more lightly-gunned, old coast-defence ships. 
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Soviet Union destroyers carry 4-in. guns and the German boats 4.1-in. 
guns. It is difficult to say to what extent the Swedish flotilla has been 
kept up-to-date but, as there are two boats actually building, it may be 
presumed that it is, on the average, fairly modern and able to stand up 
to the wear and tear of war conditions. Destroyers, besides forming 
admirable patrol vessels to assist in maintaining a country’s neutrality, 
constitute a threat to raiding capital ships and cruisers which cannot be 
neglected, and so long as they are kept up-to-date and can maintain a 
reputation for dash and clever handling, a flotilla of from twelve to 
twenty boats should be a serious deterrent to any country which is 
tempted to interfere with Sweden. 


We come to the submarines, which are all of under 800 tons. Sub- 
marine tactics have been revolutionized since the Great War by the 
introduction of new means for their detection and possibly also for their 
destruction. No one can say quite what their value is to-day, and 
therefore it would be wrong to rely on them exclusively for national 
defence. Having regard to the improvements in under-water craft 
themselves—their higher submerged speed and greater capacity for deep 
diving, the increased number of torpedoes they can fire, and the increased 
weight of explosive charge carried by their torpedoes—my own view is 
that they stand in very much the same relation to surface ships as they 
did during the Great War: sometimes they will succeed and sometimes 
they will fail, but unless they embody modern improvements they will 
fail every time. Any nation contemplating an attack on Sweden will 
know pretty well what her submarines are worth, and their deterrent 
value will be in proportion. It therefore behoves Sweden to keep her 
flotilla up-to-date by constant additions and renovations. 


We turn now to the air menace, popularly supposed to have entirely 
altered the problems of naval strategy. Here Sweden suffers from the 
same disability as Great Britain and France : her capital can be bombed ! 
True, it is not within very easy bombing range of Russia or of Germany, 
but it is nevertheless within range of both. The best defence against 
destruction of capitals by bombing is a mutual agreement to rule it out, 
made at or soon after the outbreak of hostilities. Such an agreement 
demands as its preliminary condition that the bombing could be mutual. 
In this case the South of Sweden is so near Berlin that a comparatively 
small air force would constitute a threat, though in view of Germany’s or 
Russia’s inevitable superiority, not a very serious one. Yet to possess 
such a force is the obvious line of defence and should surely be adopted 
if the threat is regarded as real. This air force could also be of great 
use to the Swedish navy in naval operations and should therefore 
include reconnaissance machines as well as fighters and bombers. It 
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would be a great simplification, making for efficiency, if it were made 
an integral part of the navy. 

We are now in a position to consider the question of future defence. 
The following figures show Sweden’s expenditure on National Defence 
from the years 1931-36. They are taken from the Armament Year 
Book, and their consistency up till 1935-36 is remarkable :— 


1931-2 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
Million kroner .. 125.3 125.0 125.7 122.6 119.4 169.9 


In August, 1935, a commission on National Defence recommended 
and the Rigsdag later approved, that the annual expenditure be raised 
to 148 million kronen, in addition to which a specific sum of 108 millions 
was required for new construction. We see in the figure 169.9 million 
kronen for 1936-37, the new annual figure of 148 together with a pro- 
portion of this 108 millions. The modernization scheme, curiously 
enough, did not provide for any new naval construction ; the claims of 
the army having apparently overridden all others, that service secured 
the lion’s share of the money. This scheme was based on the world 
situation of that day, and it cannot be said that anything has happened 
to ease matters since then. Admittedly Germany has made pacific 
protestations so far as the West is concerned, and Russia has declared 
that she wishes harm to no man, but Germany has burst the chains of 
Versailles and is arming prodigiously, while Russia, who preserves a 
disquieting secrecy about her navy, is believed to be building too. 
Whatever principles for the preservation of neutrality by deterrent 
force applied in 1914, apply with double insistence to-day. Sweden 
realizes the danger, and realizes also that her navy is in serious need of 
modernization. It is a question of what she can afford and how it can 
best be spent. 

She possesses an army of two hundred thousand men, and it is 
territorial in the sense that it is based on the various districts all over 
the country, consequently the pay of these soldiers flows through them 
into their districts, and benefits everyone. It is natural, therefore, to 
expect a strong bias in favour of keeping a big army, and, if possible, of 
making it bigger ; it is a bias inevitable in a democratic country, but 
one which the government would do well to resist, because it is obviously 
far better that the enemy should be kept outside the door than that 
means should be provided for destroying him in the parlour. If it 
comes to that, once the front door has been forced, or in other words 
once the naval resistance of Sweden has been broken, an army of a 
million would be of little avail against the vast forces which Germany or 
Russia could bring to bear. The supporters of a big army desire to 
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abolish battleships or coast-defence ships on the ground that they can 
be destroyed by aircraft. To-day that doctrine is generally regarded as 
exploded, so far as modern ships are concerned and, provided there are 
anti-aircraft ships to protect them in harbour, their utility is as great as 
ever. 


Sweden’s safety, then, would appear to lie in modernizing her little 
fleet and co-ordinating it with an air force. Any nation contemplating 
her violation, or desiring to abuse her neutrality, will be deterred first 
by her capacity for resistance, and then by the possibility of one of the 
great Powers coming to her rescue, an event whose probability 1s in 
proportion to her strength. 


It remains to consider how this modernization should proceed. A 
Swedish Committee is sitting on the question now. There can be little 
doubt that the weakest point lies in the three existing battleships. 
A completely new squadron is required to maintain the threat to a 
potential enemy’s big ships. A 1o-in. gun armament would do, since 
it could penetrate the armour of all but the heaviest battleships, but 
there should be a broadside of at least six, and the turrets should be on 
the centre line. The ships should be well armoured, both side and deck, 
and possess good means for resisting torpedo attacks by internal sub- 
division, but their secondary armament and all non-essential fittings and 
equipment should be cut toa minimum. A lot depends on the ranging 
power of the guns and the destructive effect of the projectile. A little 
matter, such as an inefficient fuse, might decide a hotly fought action. 


We now come to speed, and here a great deal is required. I should 
say that to meet modern conditions it should be at least thirty knots. 
The ‘‘ Deutschlands ’”’ on a displacement of 10,000 tons and with six 
II-in., obtain a speed of twenty-six knots. The new German battle- 
ships will be faster. It remains to be seen whether, with the reversion 
to turbines, the great improvements in modern boilers, and the sacrifices 
which can be made in the case of ships not intended to leave the Baltic 
or North Sea, a really good fighting ship can be designed on a moderate 
displacement of 9,000 to 10,000 tons. 

Sweden’s decision regarding her rearmament problem, and the 
manner in which she interprets that decision in terms of armaments, 
will be watched with keen interest by the naval experts of the world. 



















































PREPARATION FOR WAR 
LESSONS OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT 


By LIEUTENANT R. B. F. K. GOLDSMITH, 
The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 


HE campaign in Manchuria in 1904 opens up lines of thought 

[ that are surprisingly topical to-day when much is heard of 
rearmament, but little of how best to rearm. It is proposed, 
therefore, to investigate the steps taken by Japan and Russia as regards 
policy, strategy and tactics, to prepare for a war that both knew to be 
inevitable, with a view to extracting the lessons that may be of practical 


value at the present time. 


THE RussIAN PROBLEM 


By 1900 Russia had within her grasp the goal of many years of 
striving, an ice-free port. She held Port Arthur and the peninsular on 
which it is situated on a twenty-five years lease from China, and she had 
already constructed a line of railway to link up the port with the then 
incomplete Trans-Siberian Railway, far to the North. Because of these 
communications Manchuria was of great strategical importance to her. 
She had occupied that province, which was a part of the Chinese Empire, 
as a result of the Boxer risings in 1900 and, presumably because of her 
anxiety over the security of the communications to Port Arthur, she 
had refused to fulfil her promises of evacuation after the rising had been 
suppressed. Reduced to its essentials, therefore, Russian policy at this 
time was that Port Arthur must be held, or at least effectively controlled, 
permanently, and in order to effect this it was necessary to predominate 
in Manchuria. It was clear that this policy might involve risk of war 
with Japan, but Russia was willing to fight for her vital interests. 
Informed of this policy, as they should have been, it next became the 
task of the members of the War Ministry to study the strategical aspect 
and to decide what naval and military forces would have to be main- 
tained and how they might have to be employed. 
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There was only one nation likely to resist Russian dominion in 
Manchuria by force of arms, and that nation was Japan, both by reason 
of the immediate threat to the integrity of Korea—in fact violated by 
Russia in 1903, and of the more distant danger which Russian hegemony 
in Far Eastern waters would offer to the developing ambitions of Japan. 
In any appreciation of Russia’s defensive requirements to meet the 
contingency of a war with Japan the one factor which predominated 
over all others was sea power. It was only on land that a threat against 
Russian interests in Manchuria could be developed ; hence the Japanese 
forces would have to be transported across the Straits. Whether this 
could be done would depend on the ability of her fleet to defend the 

‘essential sea routes. From Russia’s point of view, therefore, there 
could be no land war if she maintained in the Far East a fleet sufficiently 
powerful to dominate those routes. . It would not suffice Japan merely 
to keep open the short sea route between her own country and Korea : 
such a constriction of her forces would vitiate the essential requisite of 
her strategy—speed of action: a rapid deployment on a wide front 
would be her only chance of scoring a quick success, while delay would 
exhaust her limited resources. In order to ensure reasonable prospects 
of success, she would have to land and maintain forces in Korea Bay to 
the West of the mouth of the Yalu River. 

So much of Japan’s probable actions the Russian Defence Ministry 
might reasonably have deduced. To counter them by the employment 
of sea power it would be necessary to utilize both Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur as naval bases; the former alone would not suffice: it was ice- 
bound for much of the year and Japan lay athwart its approaches ; but 
while Vladivostok might provide means for harassing the short sea route 
from Japan to Southern Korea, naval forces based on Port Arthur 
would be able to interfere with any projected landing in Korea Bay. 
In its efforts to frustrate both these threats the Japanese fleet would 
have to remain divided in proportion to the naval forces capable of 
operating simultaneously from the two Russian bases. Hence the bed- 
rock of Russia’s strategy in the Far East should have been the develop- 
ment of Port Arthur and the provision of a fleet, to be based there, 
which would be at least the equal of that of Japan, with Vladivostok 
as a subsidiary and complementary establishment. Such a policy 
would have given her far cheaper and more effective security than any 
other ; yet she was unable to carry it out ; there were too many obstacles 
to be overcome : corruption and procrastination in naval building and 
repairs at home; vested interests in the Far East more intent on 
developing Dalny as a commercial port than Port Arthur as a naval 
base; and pure incompetence which, while providing up-to-date 
workshops at Port Arthur, constructed the dry-dock for which they 
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were required at Vladivostok. Circumstances which she failed to 
control in time; therefore, forced Russia to resort to military as well as 
to naval measures of security. 

The step from purely naval to combined defence is a long and 
hazardous one. In modern naval warfare, although fighting skill and 
leadership count for much in engagements between comparatively equal 
forces, material is of such importance that when they are very unequal 
in that respect it is well nigh impossible for the weaker to prevent the 
stronger from gaining its ends. The comparative value of armies is 
capable of no such simple calculation, for history provides many examples 
of superior generalship and training triumphing over mere numbers. 
In forsaking naval superiority, as she did by neglecting Port Arthur as a 
base, and by failing to modernise her navy, Russia renounced measures 
which could have given her almost certain security, and found herself 
involved in all the uncertainties and complexities of a combined naval 
and military scheme of defence in which she did not possess naval 
superiority. Yet she still had one great asset as compared with Japan— 
immeasurably greater resources and staying power Time was therefore 
on her side, and her strategy could be designed to make full use of this 
by maintaining sufficient troops in Manchuria and Eastern Siberia to 
delay the advance of the Japanese armies long enough to enable superior 
forces from Europe to concentrate unhindered in the theatre of war. 
This strength would be dependent on the carrying capacity of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. The delaying process could be made exhausting 
to the Japanese in proportion to the distance they were lured northwards 
from their bases, and the counter-offensive, without which such a 
strategy would lose its purpose, could be launched where and when it 
would be most favourable to the Russians. There was a psychological 
factor also to be considered in the execution of this strategy: Japan’s 
command of the sea could never be absolute while even an inferior 
Russian fleet remained inside Port Arthur. It was reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that Port Arthur: would be a primary Japanese 
objective, and that she would attempt its capture by land if action by 
sea failed to destroy the Russian fleet. Further, as only limited forces 
could be usefully deployed in the restricted pensinsula, the bulk of the 
Japanese army would be employed simultaneously to deliver a speedy 
and if possible decisive blow at the Russian army or its communications 
before reinforcements could arrive from Europe. It was of great 
importance to Russia that her army should defeat such an attempt, if 
necessary by means of extensive withdrawals ; but it had to be realized 
that such withdrawals would tend more and more to isolate Port Arthur 
and the fleet. By neglecting her fleet and its bases in past years, 
Russia had imposed upon herself, as has been shown, a far less advan- 
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tageous strategy than she could have adopted had her naval policy been 
other than what it was; but once this less advantageous strategy was 
accepted, and provided the garrison held out for a prolonged period 
during which the fleet would still be a potent threat, the fall of Port 
Arthur and the loss of the fleet need not affect the general plan of 
campaign. The Commander-in-Chief would accordingly have to resist 
all influences that might persuade him to move to the assistance of Port 
Arthur, whereby the strategical plan of withdrawal and concentration 
would become endangered. : 

The reasoning so far is, of course, based on what actually happened ; 
but the points brought out are none of them so obscure that they could 
not have been anticipated and prepared for by a Power more efficiently 
organized than was Russia at this time. A war game, based on the 
relative situations of Russia and Japan at this period would have saved 
Russia from many of the mistakes she actually made. As it turned out, 
she handicapped herself severely at the start by allowing her fleet to be 
dominated at sea by one which was only slightly superior, and her naval 
appreciation of facts as they were, judging by the policy pursued, failed 
to take advantage of the obvious Japanese embarrassment in face of 
any naval threat, due to the absence of any reserves to their fleet. 
This failure led to a land war, and again clumsy appreciation and 
execution on the part of the Russians gave the Japanese an opening of 
which they were not slow to take advantage. In her land operations, 
Russia missed many opportunities of taking toll of the Japanese columns 
as they advanced widely separated through the mountains South of 
Liao Yang, a region well adapted to the delaying action that was her 
true strategy. A number of avoidable errors handicapped the Russian 
forces. Firstly, the military occupation of Manchuria was not devised 
to meet the event that actually arose and there was not even any 
divisional organization prepared to meet the requirements of war with a 
first-class Power. The result was lack of cohesion, and the ineffective 
and often half-hearted opposition shown by the Russians must be 
blamed more on their generalship than on the rank and file. Secondly, 
their forces were not equipped or trained for the type of warfare that 
they would inevitably have to fight in the mountainous country of 
South Manchuria. Examples of this may be found in the absence of 
mountain artillery and failure to train the cavalry so that they could 
turn their mobility and offensive power to advantage against the line of 
communications which grew in length and vulnerability as the Japanese 
advanced. Thirdly, the Russians suffered from the false spirit of the 
defensive, which seemed to preclude all considerations of counter-attack 
or counter-offensive and caused reserves to be used piecemeal to 
strengthen weak sections of the position. Fourthly, there was a lack 
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of any intelligence worthy of the name at the Russian headquarters, 
which resulted in constant ignorance of Japanese intentions and wrong 
estimation of their strength. This led to undue caution and to oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of openings offered by the Japanese being 
frequently missed. Lastly, the system of command was fundamentally 
wrong, for the Commander-in-Chief—General Kuropatkin, was placed 
under the orders of a naval Viceroy—Admiral Alexeiev, who would 
naturally be more intent on saving the fleet in Port Arthur than in 
carrying out the true military strategy of the campaign. The com- 
promise in strategy that resulted from this led to the Russian losses at 
the Yalu and at Telissu, at both of which engagements too few Russians 
were present to fight an effective defensive battle, and too many to 
permit of a mere delaying action. 


It can reasonably be said that Russia imposed all these obstacles to 
success upon herself, because she had not prepared for a war into which, 
as she should have realized, her policy might drag her. 


THE JAPANESE PROBLEM 


it the examination of the Russian problem shows failure to take 
notice of or to provide for likely contingencies, a similar study from the 
Japanese side shows far different results. In 1894 Japan had learnt 
the lesson that, in order to hold the part of the mainland of Asia that 
she considered vital to her security or desirable to her future develop- 
ment, she must make herself the match of those European Powers whose 
interests might clash with hers. She was wise enough in her policy so 
to arrange matters that her interests clashed only with those of Russia, 
from whom indeed she had most to fear ; and by the terms of her treaty 
with Great Britain she gave herself a clear field in any conflict with her 
enemy. Her policy was clear enough ; it was that the Korean frontier 
must be secured, and that Russia must be driven from Port Arthur and 
from the predominant position she had secured in South Manchuria. 
It was also clear that this policy could only be achieved by force. Russia 
‘was potentially far more powerful than Japan, with more resources and 
greater staying power. Japan could only overcome Russia, therefore, 
by exploiting any weakness she might discover in the Russian 
dispositions, and by utilizing to the full such advantages as she herself 
possessed. 

What were these weaknesses? To begin with, the Russian forces 
in Manchuria were isolated and were connected with Europe by an 
incomplete single line of railway five thousand miles long. The only 
course for Japan was to attack these forces before they could be rein- 
forced, in the hope that rapid success might force Russia to come to 
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terms advantageous to Japan, rather than prosecute a distant and none 
too popular war. Delay spelt failure. Japan had practical campaign- 
ing experience of the hilly country of Korea and of the Liao Tang 
peninsula, and she knew that only columns of a limited size could be 
maintained on any one route and that columns marching parallel and 
near to the coast were easier to maintain than those which depended on 
rearward land communications. The only way in which she could 
move forward with sufficient speed was therefore by advancing on a 
wide front in small independent columns, all directed on a common 
concentration area when once clear of the mountains. But two obstacles 
had to be overcome: Russian sea power had to be at least neutralized 
before any overseas land operations could be carried out, and the risk 
of defeat in detail, which the Japanese deployment entailed, had to be 
guarded against. 


Japan realized these difficulties and gave them the close study they 
warranted. Her naval problem was a difficult one: though inferior to 
the Japanese fleet in cruisers and auxiliary craft and in the up-to-dateness 
of her battleships, Russia could always secure superiority by reinforcing 
her Far Eastern squadron from European waters. Even with the forces 
actually on the spot Japan could not risk a decisive naval engagement, 
for once war was declared her ships were literally irreplaceable owing to 
the fact that at that time she was not equipped for heavy naval con- 
struction herself and once she became a belligerent no neutral nation 
could, by International Law, deliver any warships to her. Her only 
chance of gaining that early predominance at sea which was so essential 
to her was to surprise the Russian fleet as soon as, or even before war 
was officially declared with the object of inflicting sufficient damage to 
swing the balance of local naval superiority in her favour. Thereafter 
the Russian fleet could be bottled up in Port Arthur ; and as even there 
it remained a dangerous threat, the army must be given the task of 
destroying that base from the land side, while the Japanese fleet 
husbanded itself for the decisive battle with the Russian European 
reinforcements which it was hoped would not arrive until after Port 
Arthur was reduced. 


Japan sought to safeguard her armies from the risk of defeat in 
detail by calculated strategy and generalship. She based her calcula- 
tions on a close study of Russian psychology and military teaching and 
on the ascertained condition of the Russian Army stationed in the Far 
East. She knew therefore, even before a shot had been fired, that 
however formidable the Russian soldier might be as an individual 
fighter, he would be greatly handicapped by the lack of initiative in his 
leaders, and that effective and speedy reaction to a sudden situation 
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was not a product of the Russian system of command or of the training 
of her higher commanders. As the Japanese forces were to advance in 
two principal and separate wings, a possible Russian concentration 
against one or other of them had to be considered. By the nature of 
her deployment Japan calculated to be able to threaten the communica- 
tions of any Russian concentration against her left wing, and her study 
of Russian psychology led her to the belief that this would be sufficient 
to prevent any major Russian move in that direction. Similarly, in the 
event of a Russian concentration against her right wing, which must 
necessarily be in country unfavourable to such an operation, an attack 
by the left wing would not have to go far before it threatened places of 
such strategical importance that the whole Russian effort would at once 
be directed to their protection. 

The history of the campaign shows how justified were the Japanese 
assumptions. Before ever the battle of Telissu was fought, the Russian 
advance against the Japanese Second Army in June was robbed of any 
chance of success by the caution imposed on the Russians by the threat 
of the Fourth and First Armies against their communications. Similarly, 
all offensive purpose was removed from the Russian movements against 
the First Army, which culminated in the battles of 31st July, by the 
success of the Second and Fourth Armies at Tashihchao which threatened 
to put the Japanese in possession of the branch railway to Yingkow. 
In short, Japan laid the most careful plans for war, and she prepared 
her forces along the lines dictated by her policy. She further appreciated 
that her limited material and financial resources must impose hardship 
on her civil population, and she prepared it for the ordeal by propaganda. 
Having done all this she chose a moment to strike when delay might 
have meant the reinforcement of the Russian fleet and through loss of 
sea power the end of all her ambitions. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

The object of the foregoing outline is to show how, on the one side, 
there was no clearly defined policy and in consequence no strategical 
plan, and how, on the other, there was a logical plan—naval and military, 
to carry out a definite policy. It is by some such similar process that 
the role of our own fighting Services to-day must be decided, though our 
policy is infinitely more complex and war has to be considered not only 
in three elements instead of two, but as embracing the whole of our 
national life. Before a policy for the role, size, equipment and organiza- 
tion of those Services can be laid down, the probable form a future war 
will take needs careful consideration. Such an intangible study can 
only be made from the evidence of past history and from the capabilities 
and characteristics of new weapons and developments as they occur. 
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Here the Russo-Japanese war can help us, as it could have helped 
us in the years before 1914 if we had read its lessons aright. The fact 
that we failed to do this shows that the task of interpreting history in 
terms of the future is one of the most difficult, yet one of the most 
interesting and profitable, that an officer can undertake. For the first 
three years of the Great War the ultimate power of the defensive resisted 
all efforts of the offensive to overcome it, although during the first few 
months of the War our own regular soldiers, with few exceptions, never 
doubted the power of the attack to penetrate a defensive position. And 
yet every attack delivered by the Japanese against the Russians in 
prepared positions was either repulsed with loss, or succeeded only 
owing to moral rather than material defects in the defence. At Nan 
Shan the Russians easily held their own until their higher command lost 
its nerve ; at Tashihchao, in a well sited position protected by wire and 
mines, the Russian artillery, firing from concealed positions played havoc 
in the Japanese ranks, while the Russian infantry were hardly more 
than spectators. The attack of General Kuroki’s Guard and Second 
Divisions on 31st July succeeded only by the fortunate casualty of the 
Russian commander, Count Keller; and in the positions South of 
Liao Yang the Russians had no difficulty in holding off the most deter- 
mined infantry attacks. There was one fundamental cause common 
to all these failures of the attack: the Russian guns outranged those of 
the Japanese ; the former were, therefore, able to fire from behind 
cover at the Japanese infantry without themselves coming under counter- 
battery fire because the Japanese guns, even if a Russian battery were 
accurately located, would have to move into the open to bring it within 
range, with fatal consequences to itself. In fact infantry were repeatedly 
unable to advance with any success unless the artillery of the defence 
was first neutralized. This simple fact was doubtless realized by 
anyone who thought at all about such things, but it did not appear to 
suggest anything startling or revolutionary to European armies. Two 
instruments of minor significance in 1904 were, however, developed 
during the next decade, and both tended to strengthen the defence in 
relation to the attack. These were the machine gun and the field 
telephone, the latter particularly as applied to artillery observation 
posts. 
Regarded from the angle of the defence, the lesson of the Russo- 
Japanese war might now be recast as follows: modern defence, with 
well sited machine guns and concealed artillery, has little to fear from a 
purely infantry attack. To be successful the attack must depend on 
a carefully prepared artillery plan which by neutralizing the artillery 
and machine guns of the defence will enable the attacking infantry to 
close with the defenders. In other words a fire plan was necessary, 
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Yet the conception of the fire plan only came after the Great War had 
been in progress for some months, and we entered the War with a 
doctrine for the attack which was largely in terms of man-power only ; 
in fact the relevent paragraph of Field Service Regulations, 1909, which 
was still current in 1914, read as follows: ‘‘ The latest experience ”’ 
(i.e. the Russo-Japanese War) “‘ goes to show that a smaller force than 
from three to five men per yard of the front on which the decisive attack 
is to be delivered will rarely prove sufficient, this force being distributed 
in such depth as circumstances make advisable. Artillery should be so 
distributed as to be able to support the infantry when required.” The 
implication is that in a decisive attack artillery may or may not be 
required. 

If the above reasoning is sound, it follows with equal probability 
that, in spite of the expert enquiries that have been made, some funda- 
mental lessons of the Great War may lie unheeded behind our present 
interpretation of it. Be this as it may, the most intense thought should 
be given to the probable nature of future war, for however wide of the 
mark even the nation that most accurately appreciates it may be, 
provided that it has prepared its forces in accordance with the conclusions 
to which it has arrived, that nation will gain an overwhelming advantage 
when war does come. 


TACTICAL PREPARATION 


Even after policy and strategy have been defined, there remains 
much that can be done in the realm of tactics. Reverting once more to 
the Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese gave several examples of how, 
by adopting suitable methods, they achieved success in spite of 
inferiority in numbers. As a result of much painstaking study and 
observation they established the fact that the organization of the 
Russian defensive battle made it extremely unlikely that, unless the 
Russian commanders were in possession of the most perfect information 
of the enemy forces, their assailants need have little to fear from counter- 
attack or even from counter-offensive. The first preoccupation of the 
Japanese was accordingly to make sure that the Russians were denied 
every chance of obtaining such information ; this they effected by using 
combined cavalry and infantry detachments to form a close and im- 
penetrable screen around their forces. The consequence was that the 
Russians almost invariably either over or underestimated the strength 
of their opponents, with equally damaging results. 

Owing to underestimation of the strength of the Japanese Second 


Army on its landing, General Stakelberg advanced against it with a force 
that was in fact inferior, and the operations that culminated in the 
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battle of Telissu were the result. On the other hand, throughout the 
battle of Liao Yang the Russians failed to avail themselves of the many 
opportunities given them by the Japanese, largely because they con- 
siderably overestimated the forces arrayed against them, Japanese 
rashness lending colour to this belief. It is only by bearing this con- 
sideration in mind that it is possible to justify the considerable risks that 
the Japanese took in so frequently dispensing with reserves in the attack, 
a risk only justified by their faith in the inability of the Russians to 
form a correct appreciation of their intentions or to take rapid advantage 
of openings offered to them. Nevertheless, by studying their enemy, 
the Japanese succeeded when more orthodox methods might, in the 
special circumstances in which they were situated, have failed. 


We, as an Army, are taught very little about the organization and 
tactical methods of continental armies ; this is the more to be regretted 
in that in both respects they differ very much from ourselves. It is 
especially in cases where such differences exist that it may be possible 
to find a weak spot in the enemy organization or doctrine which lends 
itself te exploitation by some peculiarity of our own ; and this means of 
obtaining an advantage over an enemy should not be ignored. 


CONCLUSION 


Even this rather sketchy study of the Russo-Japanese War seems to 
point to certain conclusions regarding the means by which a nation can 
prepare for war. The method of employing its armed forces must be 
determined by study based on the clearly expressed policy of the Govern- 
ment, which must indicate the direction in which they wish that policy 
to be continued, if necessary, by war. This study will decide the 
relative strength of the three Services that must be maintained to enable 
the nation most effectively and economically to wage war in accordance 
with the policy adopted. The Government must also allot to each 
Service a clearly defined role, and with this as a basis the Service con- 
cerned must then work out its organization and methods for carrying 
out its task with maximum efficiency. The process of preparing for 
war is thus a complex one, consisting of several stages, often overlapping 
in their scope but with the correct solution of each depending on the 
accuracy of the solution of the preceding problem. At each stage such 
factors as the maintenance of national morale in all its aspects, the war 
potential and strategy of possible opponents and the probable nature 
of future warfare must be allowed full weight. A nation that has 
prepared itself on these lines need not fear that it will fail to give a good 
account of itself when the time comes. 























TACTICS EMPLOYED BY THE JAPANESE ARMY 
IN THE WAR OF 1904-5 


By LIEUTENANT C. RAVENHILL, R.A, 


HE sage of all military teaching, Clausewitz, defines tactics as 
: “the theory of the use of military tactics in combat.” He also 
expounded the axiom that both strategy and tactics are in- 
separable, that “ only great tactical successes can lead to great strategical 
ones ” ; he affirms that tactics without strategy resemble a man without 
legs, and strategy without tactics is like a man without arms. However, 
though tactics and strategy are inseparable and interdependent, the 
principles of strategy remain almost fixed, whereas the principles of 
tactics are constantly changing ; and indeed Hamley’s “ Operations of 
War,” published in 1907, is still the best and most complete text-book 
on that subject, and was the guiding factor in many of Field-Marshal 
Sir John French’s decisions during the Great War. 


The Russo-Japanese War followed, after an interval of thirty-four 
years, a struggle in Europe which revolutionized ideas about tactics, 
and was the first large-scale operation in which these ideas were 
practised ; the war was therefore watched closely by Attachés from all 
the major Powers in the world. During its course an Oriental nation 
with little experience of modern warfare, and with scanty financial 
credit in Europe, brought to her knees a European Power noted for her 
fighting qualities and with the greatest reserve of man-power of any 
nation in the world. 


TRAINING IN PEACE. 


In so far as the training of the Japanese army under peace con- 
ditions affected the principles of the tactics employed later during the 
war, it is necessary to record a brief review of this subject. 


Towards the end of the XIXth Century, when Japan abandoned 
feudalism (1868) and put conscription into force, she obtained the best 
available instruction for her navy and army ; Great Britain became the 
model for her navy, and in the work of military regeneration she relied 
on Germany. It is not surprising to find then that the system of training 
in force prior to the war closely resembled that of Germany, and the text- 
books of instruction were based on those of the latter country: the 
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cavalry were trained for shock action, but also taught to fight on foot ; 
the artillery was employed in battalions of three batteries each, isolated 
action by a battery being looked upon with disfavour ; great stress was 
laid upon the importance of concealment and indirect fire ; the infantry 
were taught that the great object of the attack was to obtain superiority 
of fire, and it was laid down that they should be deployed and advance 
as near the enemy as possible under cover. In these principles can be 
seen the changing ideas resulting from recent experience, and with 
regard to concealment of artillery and deployment of infantry these 
tenets hold good to-day. Initiative was strongly encouraged, and the 
result of this encouragement in peace time can be seen at the battle of the 
Yalu, when the commander of the 5th Company, 24th Regiment, seized 
the opportunity of capturing Hill 570 without any orders. 


EQUIPMENT AND ARMAMENT. 

The Japanese infantry were armed with the 1897 pattern of rifle 
and bayonet, and usually carried about 200 rounds per man into action. 
Kits were carried in knapsacks with a great-coat and small tent rolled 
outside ; besides this, two-thirds of the men carried an entrenching 
tool, also strapped to the knapsack, bringing the total weight carried 
on a man’s back to 57 lbs., which is a large load for men of such small 
stature. However, when going into battle, the Japanese soldier dis- 
carded this load and, placing his ammunition, rations, water and 
entrenching tool into a holdall worn en bandouliére, went into action 
with a very small additional load, which had an important bearing on 
the energy of the repeated attacks he was called upon to make in this 
campaign. 

At the outbreak of war the infantry possessed no machine guns, 
but by the autumn ten were supplied per division, and later this number 
was increased. The cavalry were armed with a sword in addition to 
a carbine of the 1897 pattern, and also with each brigade was a battery 
of six machine guns. The main artillery weapon was the Arisaka field 
gun, 2.95 in. calibre, with a range of 5000 yards, firing a H.E. or shrapnel 
shell weighing about 13 Ibs. Six of the divisions also possessed mountain 
guns of the same calibre, which were found most effective in the hilly 
country in Manchuria. Though the Russian armament, both rifles and 
guns, was superior to that of their enemy’s, the training and knowledge 
of the latter in the handling of their weapons was vastly superior. 


MORALE. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the main cause of the Japanese 
success was neither strategical nor tactical, but the incredible energy, 
endurance and resolution which all ranks displayed. The “ will-to- 
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win,” the courage which became almost a desire to find an honourable 
death, the spirit of sacrifice of self for the nation, were indubitably the 
chief factors which contributed to their ultimate victory. Japan had 
been nursing a spirit of revenge against Russia and patriotism formed 
the basis of all education in Japan; thus when the war became a 
reality, the Japanese were fighting for their ideal and possessed the 
“will to victory.’ General Hamley says that ‘‘ history proves to the 
hilt that in all ages the moral has been to the physical as three to one,” 
and in this truism lies the secret of the vast superiority of the Japanese 
soldier as a fighting man. Their peace training ensured that every man 
was the fittest of the fit, and General Sir Ian Hamilton records having 
seen a Japanese company sprint 400 yards at a stretch, while practising 
an attack after the battle of Yalu. The Japanese soldiers were trained 
athletes, good swimmers, and. skilled climbers, as was amply demon- 
strated at the battle of the Yalu, and they were led by very courageous 
officers, as was well illustrated on the occasion when several officers 
tied bombs to their belts and leapt into an enemy trench. Throughout 
the army, discipline was excellent and orders were always carried out 
zealously : Russia was a nation which must be conquered, whatever 
the cost, and the sacrifice of a life towards attaining this goal became a 
form of religious and national fanaticism. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY 

It has been asserted, notably by General Négrier (French Military 
Attaché in Manchuria), that if the Japanese cavalry had been better 
horsed, the whole campaign would have been brought to a conclusion 
at a much earlier date. There can be no doubt that with better-mounted 
cavalry the Japanese pursuit throughout the campaign would have been 
more effective, but it must always be remembered that the terrain was 
most unsuitable for cavalry pursuit or shock action owing to its moun- 
tainous nature, the broken muddy roads and the dense crops of kaoling— 
a kind of millet, ten feet high, which covered the closely cultivated flat 
lands. The Japanese cavalry were poor horsemen, badly mounted, 
and the horses were overweighted, which facts had an important bearing 
on their employment and lack of success. Count Wrangel, in his book, 
‘“‘ The Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War,’ maintains that they were 
incorrectly organized : there were seventeen regiments at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and of these thirteen were attached to infantry 
divisions and the remaining four organized in two cavalry brigades. 
‘“‘ Thus,”’ Count Wrangel states, “more than three-quarters of the 
cavalry were tied to the infantry—a wasteful practice.”” Actually this 
organization is very similar to that of modern times, and there is little 
doubt that every infantry division needs some cavalry when advancing 
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in an unknown country against an enemy not yet located. The main 
roles of cavalry are reconnaissance and protection, and “‘ the object of 
reconnaissance is to obtain information.’”’ As regards obtaining informa- 
tion, the cavalry were not called upon to do very much, as all available 
information was transmitted more surely by an elaborate system of 
espionage carried out by Chinese and Japanese, usually disguised as 
Chinamen, trained for this during peace. As a protective source, 
however, working in co-operation with detachments of infantry, they 
were very efficient and were largely responsible for denying information 
to the Russian cavalry. 

The main lesson learned, however, from this campaign, regarding the 
employment of cavalry, was the importance of fire-power in the form of 
artillery and machine guns to cavalry that have to fight either for 
information or in their role of protection. The Japanese cavalry were 
not supported by horse artillery, and the carbine was but an ineffective 
weapon ; therefore on many occasions they were compelled to withdraw 
into small villages, protected by their infantry. This criticism hardly 
holds good to-day, and as cavalry is gradually becoming more and more 
mechanized, its fire-power has been greatly increased. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Again, due primarily to the poor quality of the Japanese horses and 
the consequent limited weight they could drag, the equipment of their 
field batteries was inferior to that of the Russians. However, the 
Japanese amply made up for these defects in their knowledge of gunnery, 
their accurate shooting, and the clever concealment of their guns. The 
peace training of the gunners had been very thorough, whereas Captain 
Soloviev, who commanded a company on the Russian side, states that 
their first instruction in gunnery was given verbally to many Russian 
artillerymen in the train en route to Siberia. The Japanese artillery 
had been trained in the use of indirect fire, and employed this means 
of ranging and shooting throughout the campaign. The Russians, on 
the other hand, took no pains to conceal their guns at the battle of Yalu, 
with disastrous results ; at Te-Li-Ssu, Stakelberg ordered his guns to 
take up covered positions, but his instructions were disobeyed by the 


commanders, and it was not until the battle of Ta-Shih-Chao | 


that they learnt this lesson, whereupon the task of the Japanese became 
more difficult. The Japanese guns were carefully concealed, the guns 
normally being in the gun-pits behind a screen of trees, and, once 
located by a hostile battery, they used to steal away silently and occupy 
an alternative position. It is interesting to note that in the modern 
manuals every battery commander is instructed to reconnoitre and 
select an alternative battery position. 
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The value of close support artillery is brought out during this cam- 
paign. The best example of it from the Japanese side took place at 
Te-Li-Ssu, where the guns followed up an infantry attack to within 
2,000 yards of the enemy’s trenches and then commenced to shell the 
enemy at the places indicated by the infantry commander, thereby also 
giving an excellent example of artillery co-operating with infantry. 
The possession of mountain artillery by the Japanese—whereas the 
Russians had none—was a great advantage; examples of this may 
be found at the battle of Te-Li-Ssu, where the attack of the 3rd (Japanese) 
Division, supported by mountain guns, overwhelmed an enemy unable 
to deploy their field artillery. Large wooden mortars were constructed 
in the Dalny workshops, and these were used with effect at a range of 
400 yards at the battle of Liao-Yang. 

There are many instances of centralized control of artillery during 
this campaign: at Nan-Shan the whole of the Japanese 198 guns and 
those of the fleet were under the control of a C.R.A.; at Te-Li-Ssu, 
out of 216 guns, 144 were massed together under one commander ; 
and at Ta-Shih-Chao, Oku massed his guns in three large groups. As 
regards the guns themselves, during the earlier stages of the campaign, 
the Japanese appear to have massed their guns very close together, as 
is demonstrated by grouping six batteries together at the battle of Yalu, 
masking them on the island Kihtie ; and again, eighteen batteries were 
in a contiguous position at Te-Li-Ssu. In modern times the pendulum 
has swung the other way, and the normal procedure entails decentraliza- 
tion and depth, while barrages and brigade concentrations are examples 
of centralization, although more applicable to static warfare on account 
of the ammunition and time factors. As an example of decentralization 
in this campaign, Mo-Tien-Ling may be quoted, where a single battery 
delayed the Russian advance for a considerable time. 

The benefits that could have been derived from some form of horse 
artillery working with cavalry in the pursuit have already been discussed. 
In conclusion, it would appear that the main reasons for Japanese 
artillery superiority were due, not to numbers or armament, but to the 
employment of indirect fire and careful camouflage of the guns. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS 

Machine guns were still in their infancy on the outbreak 
of the war, and the Japanese army was not yet equipped with them. 
On their introduction, they were mounted on wheels, though later on 
a tripod was found more satisfactory, and throughout they were em- 
ployed as batteries of eight guns. Being primarily a weapon of defence, 
there are many examples of their effective use by the Russians, but 
few of their value as a support to attacking troops. In the later stages 
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of the war, after the battle of Liao-Yang, the value of their fire-power 
was more fully realized and they played a more important role in the 
attack. 

EMPLOYMENT OF INFANTRY. 


The most important factor in the employment of infantry is the 
morale of the soldier and his determination to win at all costs, and, as 
already mentioned, the Japanese possessed these qualities to a high 
degree. Yet there was no blind self-sacrifice and cover was used when- 
ever possible ; as they moved forward, the spade (entrenching tool) 
carried on the man’s back was employed to dig slits in the ground and 
so afford some cover until the next short advance could be made. The 
Japanese infantry were taught to carry out the initial deployment 
immediately on entering the zone of artillery fire, whereas the Russians 
suffered very heavy losses from moving in close formations. (It is 
surprising that the Germans had not fully appreciated the folly of this 
in 1914.) Hence all the Japanese attacks were made in open formation, 
in accordance with modern principles. In 1904 there were two schools 
of thought in Europe on the question of frontal attacks: the British 
were very adverse to them, whereas the Germans, and consequently 
the Japanese, considered they were the best tactics in a majority of 
cases. Major Balck, the German military critic, commenting on the 
Japanese method, said, “they pushed doggedly forward like angry 
bull-dogs, never halting until, bleeding and exhausted, they had fastened 
themselves on the enemy.’ It is a fact that in almost all the major 
engagements, including Nanshan, Ta-Shih-Chao, Mu-Tien-Ling, Yang- 
Tzu-Ling, and Shou-San-Pu, a large-scale frontal attack was staged, 
and in every case it failed to achieve victory ; not one single instance 
can be found of the Russians being dislodged from a position by a purely 


frontal attack. With modern weapons in the defence, this form of | 


attack is even more difficult to achieve and must need a very vast 
superiority in fire-power ; a fact which was illustrated by many examples 
in the Great War. 


Having failed in their frontal attacks, the Japanese resorted to 
envelopment, and in the case of Yalu and Te-Li-Ssu this was the original 
intention. It was the fear of envelopment and of seeing their lines of 
communications cut that in almost every case decided the issue for the 
Russians, resulting in their withdrawal. In almost every instance, 
vigorous offensive action by the Russians against either of the separated 
forces, the enveloping column or the main force, would have resulted 
in their defeat in detail. The mistake the Japanese made, and by which 
their enemy failed to profit, was that almost all their turning movements 
were too wide, e.g., the 4th Division at Ta-Shih-Chao was some ten 
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miles from the main body, and the turning columns at Chaio-Tou, 
Yang-Tzu-Ling and Yu-Shu-Ling were all widely separated from the 
main force ; had they been fighting a Napoleon, there is little doubt 
that the Japanese forces would have been defeated in detail on each 
occasion—one of his most favoured plans. 


The Japanese had a very small reserve in most battles, e.g., at 
‘Nan-Shan three battalions out of thirty-six, and at Ta-Shih-Chao six 
battalions. In each case the mistake was made of employing the 
reserve to reinforce an attack which had failed. In each case, too, the 
Japanese had the initiative, and the correct use of the reserves should 
have been to exploit success and partake in the pursuit. 


Before every engagement a thorough reconnaissance was carried 
out by the Japanese advanced guards, and the enemy’s numbers and 
dispositions estimated. Advanced guards also carried out the role of 
protection, and at Te-Li-Ssu they drove in the enemy’s covering troops, 
at the same time making a careful reconnaissance. On 23rd July, 
at Ta-Shih-Chao, the advanced guard drove off Samsonov’s cavalry in 
front of the position. 


The Japanese were trained to carry out marches and attacks on a 
small scale by night ; both at the Yalu and Te-Li-Ssu they advanced 
into position in difficult country by night. The best example of a night 
attack was at Three Rock Hill at the battle of Yang-Tzu-Ling, when an 
attack was carried out by thirteen battalions, six in the front line 
extended to single rank, shoulder to shoulder, followed at a distance of 
fifty yards by the remaining seven battalions in column of companies. 
On the whole, however, night attacks were not successful ; at Ta-Shih- 
Chao three attacks were made by night after failure by day. 


PURSUIT. 


The lack of energetic pursuit throughout the campaign is difficult 
to understand. At the first battle, on the Yalu, a pursuit of cavalry 
and infantry ordered at 11 a.m. did not start till 2 p.m. As far as can 
be ascertained, the reasons for the lack of energetic pursuit can be 
summed up as follows :— 


- (i) Lack of reserves to carry out pursuit, e.g., Yang-Tzu-Ling. 
(ii) Indifferent quality and shortage of cavalry. 

(iii) Absence of mobile artillery for this purpose. 

(iv) Exhaustion of the troops, and the fact that the Russians 

retired before they were beaten, e.g., Ta-Shih-Chao. 

(v) Difficult terrain and darkness, e.g., Nan-Shan. 

(vi) Supply difficulties which were always present. 

(vii) Over-caution. 
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Energetic pursuit by cavalry supported by mobile artillery might have 
considerably shortened the campaign. 


SECRECY. 
The importance of secrecy and concealment in warfare cannot be 
exaggerated. The Japanese were adepts at ruses of war, and Captain 


Soloviev reports losing heavily on one occasion when his company ° 


approached a Japanese trench by night from which someone had 
called in excellent Russian, “Come on, brothers, we are all Russians 
here.’’ General Sir Ian Hamilton reports that at the Yalu, to prevent 
the Russians observing certain troop movements, they screened the 
whole road with a vast number of green fir trees cut down by night and 
placed into prepared holes. 


SUPPLY 

The supply question had an important bearing on this campaign 
and provides an interesting contrast to the later stages of the 
Mesopotamian campaign, 1916-18. The Japanese soldier’s diet con- 
sisted mainly of small quantities of rice and fish, whith greatly facilitated 
this important factor in the war. Supplies were forthcoming both from 
local resources and by sea from Japan ; fresh fish was so plentiful that 
special ponds were constructed and stocked at Dalny. Nevertheless 
difficulties arose over transport: the railway was not of very great 
use, as the Russians removed all the engines and most of the rolling 
stock ; also the gauge was different to that used in Japan. Country 
carts were available but they were useless during the rains and gangs 
of coolies had to be impressed ; even the little rolling stock captured 
was propelled by coolie labour. It is difficult to understand why a good 
road and a light railway were not constructed behind each army; the 
advance was very slow and cautious and had the material been available 
(and Japan enjoyed naval supremacy), there should have been no 
difficulty in constructing them. As an illustration of the important 
bearing the question of supplies may have on a campaign, the ten days 
compulsory halt after the battle of Te-Li-Ssu and the failure of the 
Japanese to follow up their victories with a pursuit, may be quoted. 
The supply organization of modern times provides a striking contrast 
to that employed in this campaign. 


TACTICAL CO-OPERATION WITH THE FLEET. 

Except against a defended port with permanent fortifications, the 
long-range fire which battleships are capable of developing will rarely 
be counteracted by army artillery, hence the great advantage of obtain- 
ing naval artillery support in combined naval and military operations. 
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At Nan-Shan two Russian companies on the northern flank were evicted 
by the fire of four Japanese gunboats ; and it was into the gap so formed 
that the final attack penetrated. Again at the Yalu, Zasulich expected 
a naval landing from warships near An-Tung and therefore placed his 
reserves on that flank so that when the Japanese turned his left these 
reserves were not readily available. To enable an undertaking of this 
nature to be carried out, naval supremacy is essential and, provided 
this is the case, any co-operation a fleet can give by bringing fire on to 
the flanks of the enemy in a land battle is invaluable. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The object of this paper has been to discuss and comment upon the 
tactics employed by all arms in the Japanese army during this campaign 
and at the same time to compare these methods with those of to-day. 
It has been pointed out that this was the first occasion on which an 
Oriental nation engaged in a conflict of modern weapons on a large 
scale. The campaign demonstrated the waste of life which frontal 
attacks involve when launched against prepared defensive positions ; 
the risk incurred in carrying out enveloping movements on a wide front 
against a vigorous defence ; the necessity for holding in hand a reserve 
and the futility of utilizing it to reinforcing failure; the value of an 
energetic pursuit supported by cavalry and mobile artillery ; and the 
advantages to be derived from a well-organized supply system. The 
Japanese demonstrated their superiority by their admirable intelligence 
system, by thorough peace training for all arms, by their appreciation 
of the value of secrecy and concealment, and above all by their tenacity 
and bravery. With their lack of previous experience, it was inevitable 
that they should have made mistakes, but the main lesson that can 
be derived from this campaign can be summed up by saying that it 
demonstrated the truth of the axiom that ‘‘ the moral is to the physical 
as three to one.” It was the will-to-win, the indomitable courage, 
endurance, self-sacrifice, and energy of the fighting personnel, which 
outweighed all other factors in deciding the issue. 




































AN ARMY CO-OPERATION FLIGHT ON THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


By an OFFICIAL EYE-WITNEss } 


HE following is a description of close aerial support in 
Waziristan during the advance of the Waziristan Division from 

Sham Plain to Arsalkot—late headquarters of the Faqir of Ipi, 

given by an official eye-witness who flew over the war area in an 
aircraft of the Army Co-operation Squadron working from Miran Shah. 


He writes: “ The machine I was to fly in (a Hawker Audax) had 
been detailed for close support over the advance of the Waziristan 
Division from Sham Plain. Our armament consisted of twelve bombs 
carried under the wings, a Vickers machine gun firing forward through 
the air screw and operated by the pilot, and a Lewis gun mounted on a 
swivel over the rear cockpit, whereof apparently I was in charge. We 
also carried a two-way radio telephony wireless set so that we could be 
in constant communication with both the column and the landing 
ground. 

“ Having warmed the engine, we taxied out and took off, climbing 
over the aerodrome protection pickets and circling the fort to gain 
height before flying over the neighbouring hills rendered dangerous 
owing to the possible presence of snipers. In ten minutes we were over 
Arsalkot where the Fagir of Ipi has his caves. In another five minutes 
we were over the Waziristan Division winding its way down the Shaktu 
Valley towards Arsalkot. 


“ Half a mile away was the aircraft we were due to relieve. We 
went up to it and flew in formation with it waggling our wings to signal 
that we were taking over. He returned the signal and with a cheery 
wave of his arm, he dived away and home to Miran Shah. 

“ Now began our two-hour vigil over the column. Peering over the 
side I could easily see the advance guard, the main body with all its 
mules, and the rear guard with its great red flag to signal down pickets. 





1 This account is reproduced from the Overseas Edition of The Statesman of 
10th June, 1937, by courtesy of Reuters Ltd. 
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On the heights on each side were pickets protecting the advance of the 
column ; each picket carefully marked its position for us by displaying 
white ground strips in the form of a cross. Circling round and round 
the column we had to scan every bit of the country to see that bodies of 
tribesmen were not creeping up any allahs to attack our troops or to 
see that some picket in difficulties had not altered its ground strips to 
signal us that they were being attacked. Every now and then we 
would dive down and drop a reconnaissance report for the column 
commander. Sometimes we caught glimpses of lurking tribesmen. 
Then with the front gun firing, the pilot put the machine into a vertical 
dive and having dropped a few bombs we pulled up in a steep zoom, 
whilst I was supposed to keep the tribesmen’s heads down with my 
Lewis gun. To me in the rear cockpit these dives were the greatest 
thrills I have ever experienced. First the headlong fall at breathless 
speed, the crackle of the forward gun, the intense pressure of the air on 
face, cap and goggles and the hills below rushing up towards us. Then 
the pilot pulls the lever back and I feel as if I have lost my inside for ever 
as the machine sweeps steeply upwards. From below comes the crash 
of bursting bombs and we feel the shock distinctly as we rise almost 
vertically. I swing my gun round and almost standing on my head 
press the trigger sending a spray of bullets into the dust cloud on the 
rocky slope receding so rapidly below me. 

“‘ After about an hour we were running short of bombs and ammuni- 
tion and wirelessed to Miran Shah for a relief aircraft. This soon arrived 
and fifteen minutes later I was back in Miran Shah fort.” 






























THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLYING BOAT 
Part IJ—Tue Post-War PEriop.! 


By H. J. C. Harper, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. 


FTER the cessation of hostilities in November, 1918, little was 
A done in this country to develop the flying boat. The majority 
of the flying boat squadrons were disbanded, and the remaining 
few carried on with the old F.5 type. Experimental work continued 
in leisurely fashion with the large boats of war-time design, such as the 
“ Atalanta’ and “ Cromarty.’”’ In the first few post-War years money 
for aircraft was scarce, and very little was available for experimental 
work. Flying boats are of necessity large, and therefore very expensive, 
and as at this time they were less needed than other types of aircraft 
the funds available were spent on landplanes. 


In 1923 a contract was placed with the English Electric Company 
for three flying boats of a design generally similar to the F.5. The 
English Electric Company, it should be explained, was formed in 1919 
by an amalgamation of the Phoenix Dynamo Company and Dick Kerr 
& Co., both firms having been engaged during the War in building flying 
boats, chiefly of the F. type. Owing to various delays these new flying 
boats, known as the “ Kingstons,’”’ were not completed until the spring 
of 1924. The first “ Kingston’ had almost a complete double bottom. 
During trials the outer bottom was damaged by striking a floating 
object, with the result that the double bottom filled with water. As 
the rent in the outer bottom faced more or less forward the pressure 
built up inside the double bottom when taxying forced off almost the 
whole of the outer bottom and so damaged the inner skin that the boat 
became waterlogged and sank. Salvage operations were difficult, and 
during the process the flying boat was so damaged that it had to be 
written-off. The second was severely damaged during trials and also 
had to be written-off. A new and improved design of hull (not double 
bottomed) was produced in the third, and this flying boat had quite a 
good performance. 





1 Part 1—The Pre-War and the War Periods, appeared in the Journat for 
May, 1937, P. 359. 
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Meanwhile the Supermarine Aviation Works Limited had been 
carrying on with experimental work. This firm was founded by Mr. 
Noel Pemberton Billing in 1912, and during the War had produced a 
number of A.D. Boats—a small type of boat-seaplane with a single 
Hispano-Suiza engine—as well as several experimental types. After 
the War the majority of the aircraft built by this firm were amphibians. 
These will be referred to later, but allusion must be made here to a few 
of the early flying boats, amongst which were :—the “ Sea Lion II,” 
which won the Schneider Trophy in 1922 ; the “‘ Channel ” type, which 
may be said to be the forerunner of the later boats; and the “Sea 
Eagle,” which was used on the passenger service between Southampton 
and the Channel Islands in 1924. Early in that year, the “Swan” 
(twin Napier-Lion engines) was produced. This had been designed for 
passenger service, but after doing trials was equipped as a military 
type. The results were so satisfactory that an order was placed for 
six flying boats based on the same design. This aircraft, known as the 
“Southampton,” was designed and built in seven months and was 
delivered to Felixstowe in the spring of 1925. As a result of the tests 
carried out it was decided to order a further batch to replace the F.5 
boats in service. The ‘‘ Southampton I” had a span of 75 feet. The 
all-up weight with a crew of four, 1,000 lb. of bombs, wireless, navigation 
and marine equipment and 300 gallons of petrol was 14,300 Ibs. The 
top speed at sea-level was 107 m.p.h., and the service ceiling 11,700 feet. 


About 1926, the Saunders “‘ Valkyrie’ and the Blackburn “ Iris,” 
both with three Rolls-Royce Condor engines, were produced in an 
endeavour to get a large flying boat which would be more seaworthy 
than the smaller type of 12,000 to 14,000 Ibs. Both these boats had 
wooden hulls and superstructures. The gross weight was about 
27,000 lbs., maximum speed 120 m.p.h., and an endurance of approxi- 
mately eight hours at cruising speed. 


METAL HULLS. 


Although great improvements had been made in the construction 
of the hulls of flying boats and those built on the Linton-Hope or flexible 
sytem had given long and efficient service, the wooden hull had the 
great drawback of increase in weight due to absorption of water. Ina 
hull weighing 2,000 lbs. this would often amount to 300 lbs. after a few 
months’ work, i.e., 15 per cent. of the weight of the hull or about 2 per 
cent. of the gross weight of the aircraft. Also it became recognized 
that if really large flying boats were to be constructed materials other 
than wood must be turned to for the necessary efficiency. Steel was 
out of the question on account of its weight : for the size of hull likely 
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to be built for some time the steel for the skin of the boat would have had 
to have been thinner than was practicable in order to realize the full 
comparative efficiency figures. But with the advances made with the 
production of duralumin the production of a metal hull became a 
practical proposition. Another deciding factor in the change-over from 
wooden to metal hulls was an operational requirement. On account of 
soakage and leakage the flying boats had to be hauled up the slipway 
after flight. This entailed the employment of a large party of waders to 
place the aircraft on the beaching trolley, and often the hull was damaged 
in the process. With increasing size this continual launching and 
hauling up became no longer practical, and it was essential that flying 
boats should be capable of being moored out. This was also necessary 
to enable boats to operate away from their bases. 


The duralumin hulls for the F.5 made by Short Bros. in 1924 and 
that for the “‘ Kingston ”’ about 1926 were the first to be made in this 
country, but they were only experimental. The “ Southampton II” 
was the first type of flying boat in general service to be fitted with a 
duralumin hull. This was lighter than the corresponding wooden one 
and, allowing for soakage, the saving in weight was approximately 
600 Ibs. 


It may be of interest to the technically-minded reader to give an 
idea of the construction of a typical metal hull, and it may be mentioned 
that all British metal hulls follow the same general principles, being 
modified in detail to meet any special requirements. This type of 
construction is known as the longitudinal system. A central keelson 
runs from the stem of the boat to the sternpost and is composed of what 
may be termed a built-up curved girder shaped to suit the profile of 
the bottom of the boat. Two side keelsons are built each side of the 
main or central keelson. These consist of web plates intercostal (i.e. 
broken off at each frame) and single angles run continuously and let 
into the transverse frames, riveted to the web plates and secured to 
the frames by lugs or brackets. Other intercostal members are run 
along the side of the boat. Stringers consisting of plain angles of varying 
depth and gauge run along the bottom between and beyond the keelsons, 
and also run along the sides and top of the hull. A heavy stringer 
somewhat like a keelson in form, known as the dorsal stringer, runs 
along the centre of the top of the hull, built up with a centre plate 
intercostal and continuous angles shaped to suit the sheer of the hull. 
There are twenty frames in all, three of which are special, these being 
situated at the position of the front and rear spars and at the tail 
plane attachment. The plating is duralumin throughout, riveted to the 
stringers. The thickness of this plating is 18, 16 and 14 gauge for the 
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bottom, 18 and 16 gauge for the sides, and 20 gauge for the hood and 
front cockpit and a portion of the after end. The steps, formed of 
one piece from 16 gauge plate, are built into the main portion of the 
hull and not added on as is the case with wooden hulls. To guard 
against corrosion the whole of the hull is anodically treated. In later 
boats the plating is of Alclad. This material is made by electrolytically 
depositing aluminium-on both surfaces of a duralumin billet which is 
then rolled out to the required thickness. The aluminium is not so 
liable to the corrosion from the action of salt water as duralumin. 


As already mentioned, the ‘‘ Southampton II” had a duralumin 
hull. The superstructure was of wooden construction similar to that of 
the ‘‘ Southampton I,’’ but with swept-back wings. In 1927-28 four 
of these boats flew in formation from England to Singapore, and from 
there proceeded on a flight around Australia, a distance of 28,000 miles, 
and thence back to Singapore, at which station they took up their 
duties. A number of this type of flying boat was still in service until 
a little over a year ago. 


Mention must be made of the ‘‘ Southampton X,’’ which was an 
all-metal biplane with three Bristol Jupiter X.F.B.M engines. The 
hull, which was of duralumin with a stainless steel planing bottom, was 
of unusual construction, as the usual internal side keelsons and stringers 
were transferred to the outside of the plating. The objection to this 
system was that these members were very subject to damage. The 
machine was delivered to Felixstowe in August, 1930, but no further 
machines of this type were constructed. 


One type of “ Southampton ” replacement aircraft is the ‘‘ Scapa,” 
also made by Supermarines. This is an all-metal biplane with two 
Rolls-Royce Kestrel III M.S engines mounted in nacelles directly 
beneath the top planes. The hull is of Alclad with main attachment 
fittings of stainless steel. The cockpit for the two pilots is enclosed and 
has dual controls. The compartment for the navigator, engineer and 
wireless operator is aft of this. 


To return to the flying boats made by the Blackburn Aeroplane 
Company, the “Iris II,” produced in 1927, was similar in general 
design .to the ‘‘ Iris I,” the chief difference being that the hull was of 
metal. The “ Iris III’ was the next step forward, an all-metal super- 
structure being fitted to a revised design of metal hull. The next 
development was the Iris “‘IV.’’ This was not a new design, but the 
“Tris II” fitted with Armstrong Siddeley Leopard 800-h.p. engines. 
The arrangement of these was unusual, as the outboard ones were 
tractors and the middle one a pusher. The last of the “ Iris” series 
was the “ Iris V,” which was the “ Iris III’ modified to take Rolls- 
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Royce Buzzard 850-h.p. engines. These were raised nearer to the top 
plane, and the two outboard engines were moved further out from the 
centre line. The general cleaning-up of the engine installation and the 
increased engine power resulted in a marked improvement in perform- 
ance and general efficiency. A squadron of “ Iris III”’ flying boats 
was stationed at Mount Batten, and it obtained much valuable informa- 
tion of operating large flying boats under Service conditions. 


Produced in 1930, the Blackburn ‘‘ Sydney ” was the first monoplane 
flying boat built for the Royal Air Force. The wings were placed well 
above the hull with the three Rolls Royce 520 h.p. Kestrel II. M.S. 
engines installed immediately on top of them. A large water clearance 
both for the airscrews and wings was thereby obtained. The hull was 
built on similar lines to that of the “ Iris ITI,”’ with a steep Vee bottom, 
two steps, and a stern position for a machine gunner. The all-up weight 
was 22,730 Ibs., and the top speed 126 miles an hour. The latest type 
of Blackburn boat to go into service was the “ Perth,” which was first 
produced at the end of 1933. This machine, which was designed on 
similar lines to the “ Iris III,’’ was the outcome of the experience gained 
during a considerable period of specialization in the production of 
coastal defence aircraft. A novel feature was the fitting of a 14-pounder 
automatic quick-firing gun. The three Rolls-Royce Buzzard engines 
each give 825 h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. The normal fully-loaded weight of 
the boat is 32,500 Ibs., maximum speed 132 m.p.h., and at a speed of 
110 m.p.h. the range is 900 miles. At an overload weight of 38,000 Ib. 
the range is increased to nearly 1500 miles. Flying boats of this type 
form the equipment of one R.A.F. squadron. 


The development work of Short Bros. must now be described. This 
firm, which is the oldest aircraft company in the country, was formed 
in 1895 for the manufacture of balloons. In 1908 the construction of 
aeroplanes was commenced, and that of seaplanes three years later. 
In August, 1926, the first large all-metal flying boat, the “‘ Singapore I,”’ 
was produced. The total all-up weight was 20,000 Ibs. Two Rolls-Royce 
650-h.p. Condor engines gave the boat a speed of 128 m.p.h. The range 
at cruising speed was about 900 miles. This boat was lent to Sir Alan 
Cobham who carried out a survey flight around Africa between 17th 
November, 1927, and 31st May, 1928, covering a distance of 23,000 
miles. In May, 1930, the “Singapore II ’’ was delivered. This was 
an entirely new design, based on the experience gained with the “‘ Singa- 
pore I,” and had four Rolls-Royce Kestrel engines in tandem pairs. A 
considerable amount of experimental work was carried out with this 
aircraft ; the experience thus obtained was embodied in a new design 
which afterwards became known as “Singapore III.’’ This also had 
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four Rolls-Royce Kestrel engines in tandem pairs; it was delivered in 
July, 1934. The total weight is 27,630 lbs., top speed 134 m.p.h., range 
1100 miles at a cruising speed of 105 m.p.h. A squadron of these boats 
flew out to Singapore in the beginning of 1933 to relieve the squadron 
of ‘“‘Southamptons”’ stationed there. Boats of this type form the 
equipment of several other squadrons. Mention must also be made of 
the “ Rangoon,” which is a military version of the “ Calcutta” (a 
civil flying boat), and engined with three Bristol Jupiters. It has a 
maximum speed of 123 m.p.h. and an endurance of seven hours. A 
squadron of these boats has operated in the Persian Gulf for over four 
years. 


Short Bros. have the distinction of building not only the smallest 
British flying boat, the ‘“‘ Cockle,’ but also the largest military boat, 
viz., the R.6/28 or “‘ Sarafand,” the design of which was commenced in 
1929 and delivery made in July, 1932. This boat was fitted with six 
820-h.p. Rolls-Royce Buzzard III. M.S. engines, had a span of 120 feet, 
a total all-up weight of 64,000 Ibs. and a maximum speed of 135 m.p.h. 
The range at 70,000 Ibs. was 1450 miles. An automatic pilot was fitted. 
The officers’ compartment was fitted with four bunks and a folding 
table. The crew’s quarters were immediately aft, with cooking and 
other domestic equipment. The boat was moored out for long periods 
in winds up to 50 miles an hour. 


LATEST TYPES. 


The latest types of Service flying boats are designed for open-sea 
reconnaissance and are intended to operate as self-contained units, 
comfortable working and living accommodation being provided for the 
crew. There are three examples of this type. The Short ‘ Knuckle- 
duster’ (two Rolls-Royce 775 Goshawk engines) is a monoplane with 
the wing roots sloping upwards from the hull at a pronounced angle ; 
it owes its name to its unusual appearance. The span is go feet, and the 
all-up weight 17,550 lbs. The maximum speed is 143 m.p.h. at 5,000 
feet, and at a cruising speed of 105 m.p.h. the range is 980 miles. The 
Saro “London” (two Bristol Pegasus engines) is an unequal-span 
biplane with the engines installed close up beneath the top planes. All- 
up weight with normal load is 18,300 Ibs., with overload 22,000 Ibs. The 
normal range is 1,100 miles at a cruising speed of 115 m.p.h. ; the range 
with extra petrol in the overload case is 1,740 miles. The maximum 
speed is 135 m.p.h. at 5,000 feet. A number of these aircraft have been 
issued to Service squadrons. A third type is the Supermarine 
“ Stranraer ”’ (two Bristol Pegasus III engines)—an equal-span biplane 
with the engine mounted immediately below the top planes. The 
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maximum speed is 152 m.p.h. at 5,000 feet. The service ceiling is 
18,500 feet. The total weight is 17,790 lbs. Its seaworthiness has been 
demonstrated under gale conditions. A number of thine boats have 
been issued toe Service squadrons. 


NOTABLE FLIGHTs. 


The first extended cruise of flying boats was carried out in 1927, 
when the Flying-Boat Development Flight from Felixstowe carried out 
a flight around the Baltic. The squadron consisted of an “ Iris,” 
“ Valkyrie,” “‘ Singapore’ and ‘‘ Southampton.”’ A total mileage of 
9,400 was flown. In 1929 the squadron of ‘‘ Southamptons ”’ which, 
as has been mentioned, flew out to Singapore, made a survey flight to 
Calcutta and back in connection with the proposed air route to Australia. 
In 1931 they made a number of survey flights to the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. In 1929 a squadron of “ Southamptons ”’ flew out to 
Basrah. Two years later the ‘‘ Southamptons ” were flown home, and 
‘““Rangoons’”’ were flown out in their place. In the same year a 
“ Singapore II’ and a “‘ Saunders A.7”’ flew from Felixstowe to Port 
Sudan and back. On the return journey the “ Saunders A.7’’ made 
history by flying non-stop from Gibraltar to Plymouth, a distance of 
1,225 miles, this being the first time a British possession had been linked 
direct with this country by air without flying over foreign territory. 
These pioneer flights have done much to develop Empire communications. 


Crvit Fryinc Boats 


The Short “ Calcutta’’ was the first flying boat to be used by 
Imperial Airways on their air route to India and Africa. The section 
of the route on which they were employed was that between Brindisi 
and Alexandria. This boat was of all-metal construction and powered 
with three Bristol Jupiter IX engines, which gave it a top speed of 
120 m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 100 m.p.h. The total weight, with a 
crew of three, fifteen passengers, and baggage was 20,200 lbs. The normal 
range was 500 miles or, with a smaller pay load and more petrol, 740 
miles. It was produced early in 1928. A revised version, the ‘“‘ Scipio,”’ 
was produced in 1931. Four Bristol Jupiter X.F.B.M engines of 600 h.p. 
were installed. The top speed was 137 m.p.h., and cruising speed 
105 m.p.h, Accommodation for sixteen passengers was provided, and 
in addition to these and their luggage nearly 2 tons of mail or freight 
could be carried. Boats of this type remained in service until the 
beginning of this year. 

A very great step forward in flying-boat construction has been 
achieved with the production of the Short ‘‘Empire’’ flying boats. 
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The first of these was launched in July, 1936, and a total of twenty-eight 
are on order for Imperial Airways Ltd. A number have been delivered. 
This type of boat is a cantilever monoplane with four Bristol Pegasus 
Xc. engines mounted on the wings. Accommodation is provided for 
twenty-four passengers, sleeping berths can be rigged up for night 
travel. The flying, navigation and wireless equipment is very complete. 
A cruising speed of 150 m.p.h. was specified, and trials showed that 160 
m.p.h. could be attained with less than the guaranteed horse-power 
and fuel consumption. The top speed was practically 200 m.p.h., and 
the boat proved to be easy to handle both on the water‘and in the air. 
The maximum weight with normal load is 40,500 Ibs. (over 18 tons), the 
amount of petrol carried being sufficient for a flight of 790 miles in still 
air. 


“Empire” type flying boats are now employed on the passenger 
and air-mail service to South Africa. The route is from Southampton 
across France and the Mediterranean to Alexandria, thence over the 
Nile, out to the East Coast and South to Durban. The boats will also 
be used on the service to India and Australia. An experimental air- 
mail service between New York and Bermuda has been recently 
inaugurated in conjunction with Pan-American Airways. 


Two of these boats, ‘‘ Caledonia ’’ and “‘ Cambria,” have been fitted 
with extra petrol tanks to give a range of 3,300 miles in still air at a 
cruising speed of 160 m.p.h. A crew of three is carried, and only the 
bare necessities of furnishing have been fitted. The equipment has been 
reduced to the minimum required for the special duties. The total all- 
up weight is 45,000 lbs. These boats are being used in the Trans-Atlantic 
test flights between Foynes Harbour, Irish Free State, and New York 
via Newfoundland. It is probable that for the regular service a larger 
type of boat, the construction of which has been commenced by Short 
Bros., will be used. 


AMPHIBIANS 


Supermarines have constructed a number of successful flying boats 
equipped with land undercarriages which can be utilized when it is 
desired to operate from an aerodrome. The “ Seagull” Spotter Recon- 
naissance, produced in 1921, was in service both in the Royal Air Force 
and the Royal Australian Air Force for a number of years. The ‘ Sea 
Eagle ” (commercial) and the “‘ Scarab ”’ (bomber) were other examples. 
About two years ago Australia adopted the “ Seagull V,” all-metal boat 
amphibian with Pegasus engine, for service with her Navy. A slightly 
modified version, the “ Walrus,’’ is now in service in the Fleet Air 
Arm. 
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Vickers have also produced a number of amphibians of the ‘‘ Viking ”’ 
type, with Napier Lion engine. The “‘ Viking III,” won the Air Ministry 
£10,000 prize in 1920. The “ Vulture ”’ was a modified ‘‘ Viking.”’ 

Saunders of Cowes have also produced a number of amphibians. 
An early design, the “‘ Kittiwake,” was wrecked through striking some 
submerged rocks during trials. The “ Cutty Sark,”’ which is the smallest 
British amphibian, is a high-wing monoplane with engines mounted 
above the wing. Either two Gipsy engines or a single Siddeley Lynx 
can be installed. The speed is just over 100 m.p.h., and the weight 
3,700 Ibs. The wings are wooden and the hull is of Alclad. The 
““ Windover ”’ is also a four-seater of the same general design. Either 
three Gipsy engines or one 340-h.p. Mongoose engine can be installed. 
The total weight is 5,600 Ibs. The “ Cloud ”’ is the largest amphibian 
yet built in this country. Fitted with two “ Serval” engines, its 
maximum speed is 118 m.p.h., and its weight 9,500 Ibs. It can have 
accommodation for eight passengers in the commercial model. Dual 
control can be fitted. In the Royal Air Force it is used for navigational 
training and also for instruction of pilots in the technique of handling 
flying boats both in the air and on the water. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING REORGANIZATION 


By Major W. T. SARGEAUNT, p.s.c., Royal Tank Corps, Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General, the War Office. 


LECTURE. 


HE Secretary of State, in introducing the Army Estimates, dealt 

with three main groups of subjects with a view to assisting 

recruiting: the first was what might be called the general 
amenities—such things as supper at night and improved barracks, no 
stoppages, and things of that sort; the second group was the dis- 
continuance of “ holding’”’; and the third group was free vocational 
training for greatly increased numbers. It is with the last, mainly, 
that we are dealing to-day, but we shall have to deal to a certain extent 
with the discontinuance of “ holding,” because the two are to some 
extent linked together. The first point to realize, I think, is that the 
policy which the Secretary of State has announced is not a new one : 
it is the development of an old policy ; and the policy always has been 
to try to ensure that the Army is not a blind alley, that a man has a 
reasonable chance of employment when he leaves the Service. 


Now, if you consider the men who go out of the Service on the 
termination of an engagement of six years and upwards, you find that 
they fall broadly into three groups. The first group is that of the men 
who have been tradesmen during their Army service, who have a 
trade at their finger-ends, and so ought not to have very much difficulty 
in settling themselves down in civil life. Just recently we have carried 
out a census of all Reservists and we find that in fact the rate of employ- 
ment amongst tradesmen who have left the Army is better than the 
average rate of employment throughout the country; so that the 
tradesman is really all right—he has not much to worry about. The 
second class is the class who can obtain some other form of Government 
employment, whether in a Government Department or municipality 
or public corporation. There are always a considerable number of 





1 This article was originally given as a lecture in the Institution’s theatre under 
the auspices of the Eastern Command on 12th April, 1937. 
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those, some 1,500 to 2,000 a year; but we think that there ought to 
be a great many more, and steps are being taken to increase the number 
of jobs available for ex-Service men in that type of employment. You 
therefore get those two types who do not really need vocational training 
at all; but when you have dealt with those two you have still a con- 
siderable number—10,000 or 12,000 a year—who have served His 
Majesty during the best period of their lives and who leave the Service 
with not very much knowledge of a trade. These are the people to 
whom we want to give vocational training. 


THE GUIDE TO Civit EMPLOYMENT 


Before I go on to the problem which those people involve, I would 
stress the importance of keeping going the machinery which you should 
have in each unit to give men advice about what jobs they are to look 
for, and so on. That machinery, as you all know, is detailed in The 
Guide to Civil Employment, a new issue of which has just come out, 
and it consists, broadly speaking, of three parts, the first part being 
what is called the unit register-keeping scheme, under which a man 
comes up in the last year of his service for an interview, and thereafter 
is seen every three months by the unit welfare officer for the purpose 
of giving him advice and making certain that he is doing everything 
he can himself to try and find a job. The second part of it is, of course, 
the Ministry of Labour registration (Ministry of Labour form E.D.16). 
That is the form which the Ministry actually use when they are trying 
to place the man ina job. The third part of it is to see that he makes 
full use of the various means for finding a job, such as the British Legion 
and the National Association, and that he takes a vocational course if 
he wants one. Now, you want to keep all those things going in units. 
During the winter I have been going round talking to the men in units, 
and I always say at the end of my talk that if there is anybody who has 
a particular problem on which I can help, perhaps he will stop behind 
and we will discuss it. I usually find that very few people stop behind, 
but now and again you get a number of problems from some particular 
unit. I have had some units where thirty or forty men have stayed 
behind, and they have put to me numbers of problems which ought to 
have been answered by the welfare officer, and when I try to find out 
why these matters have not been dealt with they say, ‘‘ We are just 
back from abroad,” or “‘ We have been very busy,” or “ As a matter 
of fact, the unit welfare officer went away last week, and we have not 
appointed a new one.”’ On every occasion when I have had this block 
of people coming up I have always found that it is simply because the 
machinery is not working in the unit ; so it is tremendously important 
that the machinery should be working. Major Edwards, who is in 
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charge of that side of it, is here now, and so afterwards, if anybody has 
any problems about that, he will be able to deal with them. 


ARMY VOCATIONAL TRAINING CENTRES 


We were faced, broadly speaking, with the problem of 10,000 or 
12,000 men who wanted vocational training. As you know, we have 
three Army centres, and they have been very successful, and have 
placed a very high proportion of the men they have trained in jobs. 
But, of course, we have to recognize that they have had shortcomings, 
and obviously the first point is that between them they have been able 
to deal with a maximum of only 3,000 men a year. That is not nearly 
enough. The second thing is that men have been charged fees, and as 
a result of that a certain class of man, the man married off the strength, 
the lance-corporal, and so on, has found it very difficult to be able to 
afford to go to these centres. The third point was that men were only 
allowed to go if their commanding officer could certify that they could 
be spared. They were not replaced; and, of course, sometimes the 
key men, just the men to whom you want to give consideration, could 
not bespared. Then, of course, we have naturally had to run the training 
on the most economical lines, because this was not a matter that ought, 
perhaps, to be a direct charge on Army funds, and so we have done it 
as cheaply as we could, and the consequence is that the engineering side 
has been rather neglected, and particularly in regard to the types of 
machines that we have had for training. As you know, of all the men 
who are turned down, more applicants are always turned down on the 
engineering side, because there are no vacancies for welders,, motor 
mechanics, and so on. 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


The Ministry of Labour have a number of centres available at the 
moment. They have been training from 12,000 to 14,000 men a year 
from the Special Areas, and, of course, they are gradually beginning to 
mop up these Areas, and the numbers of men available for training are 
getting less ; so that we find that instead of having to build a complete 
set of new centres for the Army at very great expense, we could step 
into the Ministry of Labour centres and take over the space available 
and not filled by the Special Area people. There is a second very 
important point. When you are dealing with fairly small numbers it 
is not so important to watch the labour market carefully, but if you 
are dealing with very large numbers—and between us, the Ministry of 
Labour and the Army, we shall be dealing with about 20,000 men a 
year—you have got to watch the labour market very carefully, and 
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you have got to adjust your classes so that you train people in the classes 
where employment at the moment is good, where men are being de- 
manded. I was lunching the other day with a very prominent motor 
manufacturer, and he said to me, ““ Why don’t you train more grinders ? ”’ 
I hesitated a bit, because I was not sure what sort of grinders he meant— 
it might be grinders (organ) or grinders (knife)—but eventually, after 
hedging a bit, I found that grinders were people, apparently, who made 
tools ; and I said that was a good idea, and that we could train some 
more. But those are the sort of problems you are up against, and you 
cannot possibly expect the soldier to know about them. The Minister 
of Labour, however, has experts who watch the market very carefully 
and collect all the statistics, so that if there is a demand for some 
particular trade, they can immediately switch across their training to that 
trade. You will therefore get not only more people trained, but a type 
of training which is more closely co-ordinated with the requirements 
of civil life. We hope that eventually we shall be able to train 10,000 
men a year at the Ministry of Labour centres. Now, they will be trained 
not as they have been trained previously in the last six months of their 
service, but as civilians. The main reason for that is because we 
obviously could not afford to have 10,000 men a year away from the 
Army during the last six months of their service. We have been taking 
only 500 men from India, for instance, simply because India could not 
spare any more. We want to be able to take about 4,500 from India. 
She obviously could not spare such large numbers, so the only way to 
do it is to take them at the end of their service, and in the same way 
we hope to take about 4,500 men from units at home, and 1,500 from 
the Colonies. If you took 5,000 men from the units at home during the 
last six months of their service, the units would go short ; so that men 
are going to be trained immediately they leave the colours. The allow- 
ance which the men get for training is designed so that a man can pay 
for his lodgings and his expenses, and has 5s. a week clear for himself 
in addition to his Reserve pay (from gd. to Is. 6d. a day) ; so that he has 
adequate pocket-money after paying all his expenses. Now, it is quite 
reasonable, I think, to ask a man to be trained on those lines, and he 
gets all his training free. If he has dependents living away from the 
Centre area he gets 21s. a week for his wife, and 3s. a week for each 
child. You also notice that there is no question of a man being married 
on the strength. Any man who has got a wife or dependent gets his 
allowance. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF HOLDING 


That is the story so far, and we hope to get our 10,000 men trained 
each year on those lines. Now there is a very special problem during 
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this year, and that is, of course, connected with the discontinuance of 
“holding,” because, as you know, previously everybody who was 
serving overseas, if he completed his engagement at a time when a troop- 
ship was not available, could be held for anything up to a year, and, 
of course, most men were held for a certain period. Well, that is going 
to be stopped now, and all men entitled to discharge are coming home 
this trooping season, so that they will be at home by the time they have 
finished their engagement, and those not allotted Vocational Courses 
will have three months in the country to look for a job. The effect of 
that, from the point of view of vocational training, is that you get a 
double contingent of men coming home this year, about 14,000 men who 
will be eligible for vocational training between now and the end of next 
March. The vacancies which we have available to train them are, first 
of all, the three Army centres, which are going on as Army centres until 
31st March next. After that they will be taken over by the Ministry 
of Labour, and run by them as Ministry of Labour centres. There is 
also a new Ministry of Labour centre at Southampton, which will take 
about 500 men at a time, and that will be reserved entirely for ex- 
Servicemen. They are also arranging for another centre at Leeds, 
which they hope will be finished in the autumn, to be placed at our 
disposal. That also takes between 500 and 600 men at a time. In 
addition, they are going to put at our disposal about 4,000 vacancies 
at their ordinary centres; all the men whom we cannot fit in in the 
special centres will go to the ordinary Ministry of Labour centres, and 
will be provided with vacancies there. In addition, of course, there 
will be a number of men who are already undergoing local courses in 
India. I think that anybody who knows anything about these local 
courses in India will realize that some of them are not very good ; they 
are only held because there is not enough accommodation outside India, 
at home, to train people ; but I think for this year, at any rate, we shall 
have to ask India to continue those courses, partly, of course, because 
a great number of the people are on them already, and partly because 
we cannot possibly hope to take everybody this year owing to the special 
numbers coming home. 

To provide for these applicants we have 9,000 training vacancies 
during this year up to 31st March next. That, of course, is three times 
the number which we should have if the Ministry of Labour had not 
come in. You can therefore see the immediate effect of bringing in the 
Ministry. We have received 6,000 extra vacancies. Up to October, 
of course, we shall have only few people coming back from abroad, so 
until then any man at home who is eligible and recommended by his 
commanding officer can be certain of a vocational training course. If 
he does not get one at an Army centre he will get one at a Ministry 
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of Labour centre. But after October the situation becomes more 
difficult, because then we have to decide how we are going to allot 
the available vacancies. After much discussion we came to the con- 
clusion that the best way to allot them was to take Southampton and 
Leeds, which between them will absorb something over 1,000 men in 
six months, and allot them entirely to people from at home. We do 
not, of course, know how many eligible men will apply, but it will allow 
over 50 per cent. of the total number eligible to get vocational training. 
That is still better, you see, than the situation at present. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


From November to March we are going to send to the Army centres 
about 1,000 of the people from overseas, and some 3,000 to the Ministry 
of Labour mixed centres. Now to go just a little more into detail over 
that, what is going to happen during this month, April, and during 
next month, May, 1937, is that the vacancies have been allotted already 
for the Army centres to Commands, so that you should know by now 
what you are getting for the Army centres, and anybody who has been 
turned down for an Army centre six months back will be eligible to go 
to a course at one of the mixed centres. The Ministry of Labour have 
plenty of vacancies available, particularly in the engineering trades, 
and they will be only too pleased if Commanding Officers will put up 
suitable men. Now, that is important to remember. They have lots 
of vacancies, and they welcome applicants. We have made the 
machinery as simple as we possibly can. A man is given a copy of 
Army form B.2517 and takes it to the nearest Ministry of Labour 
Exchange when he has finished his final furlough. He is then allotted 
a course at a suitable centre. It is important to impress upon the men 
when they go on their final furlough that they should go to the Ministry 
of Labour centre on the first day of their leave so that they can make 
preliminary ararngements. They do not actually get allotted to a 
centre until the last day of their furlough, and they go on the next 
Thursday ; but if they go to the local Exchange as soon as they go off 
on furlough, the Exchange can make arrangements so that there is no 
delay : it helps the Exchange and its helps the man. We have decided 
that the men from overseas will have to be classified. We cannot take 
them all, so we have divided them into four classes. Class A number 
about 1,000, who will be definitely allotted vacancies at the Army 
centres, and will come under the existing Regulations, except that their 
service will only be extended up to 31st March, and then they will 
complete the course as civilians. Class B are men who will be allotted 
these 3,000 vacancies at the Ministry of Labour centres, so that every- 
body in Class B can be certain of getting a course. Class C are men over 
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and above the 4,000—men to whom we may not be able to promise 
courses ; and if there are a great number of applicants we certainly 
shall not be able to give them all a course, They will be allowed to 
serve on for an extra three months, and during the first month they 
will be considered for vacancies if there are any over. We thought it 
better to confine it to the first month, because if you keep a man hanging 
about for three months he may not look for a job; but in one month, 
if he is lucky, he gets the course, and if he is not lucky he has two months 
in hand to get busy finding a job. That is Class C. We have not been 
able to decide what is going to happen next year, starting Ist April, 
1938, so we have put all the other men into Class D, and as soon as we 
know what is going to happen to them we shall issue an Army Council 
instruction. 


OUTSIDE COURSES 


That pretty well covers the field as far as what you might call 
“ straight ’”’ vocational training is concerned ; but, as you know, there 
are certain other courses which are really rather specialized affairs. 
They are only for particular people, but for the individuals who are 
suitable for them they-are very useful. One of them is the “ outside ”’ 
course. As you all know, the principle of the “ outside ’’ course is that 
a man or his officer finds some firm who are prepared to take an applicant 
for genuine training for six months, and to give him the offer of a job 
at the end of it if he proves satisfactory ; the only stipulations are that 
the training must be absolutely genuine, and that the employers are 
not just using cheap labour, and that if the man proves satisfactory 
there is a job at the end of it, not necessarily with that firm, but anyhow 
a chance of employment. What we have done recently is to ask 
Commands in which the firm is situated to go and look at the business 
and see that the offer is genuine, and I think it is very useful too, because 
the firm does not always know exactly what it is letting itself in for, 
and what the terms are, and if somebody explains the conditions the 
scheme will work more satisfactorily. There is no doubt that for those 
people who can find a suitable firm, an outside course is an excellent 
method of training ; and, naturally, men can be trained in any sort of 
trade other than the group of trades in which vocational training is 
ordinarily given. Those outside courses are to go on for the time being. 
The only difference is that, whereas previously the courses in the London 
area were arranged direct from th= centre at Hounslow, we are going to 
ask the Eastern Command to “ vet ”’ the firms in the same way as the 
other Commands do.. Of course, the Eastern Command can make full 
use of the knowledge which Hounslow has, but they will be done in the 
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same way: there will be no difference between the various courses 
inside London and those outside. 


We also run physical training courses, for about sixty men a year 
at the School of Physical Training at Aldershot. There are two courses 
a year, and the next one will start in December, and that will go on, as 
usual, under existing Regulations. Those courses are very useful, 
because a man gets a certificate not only from the centre but from the 
Board of Education to say that he is a capable instructor, and there are 
any amount of jobs going now, and, naturally, there will-be many more 
jobs going in the future. The first of those courses will continue under 
the existing Regulations. What happens after that rather depends on 
various circumstances which we do not know exactly at present, so we 
will have to inform you later on; but you can take it that the April 
course has already assembled, and that the December course will be 
held as usual. There is another course which will go on, and that is the 
course for bus drivers under the London Transport. Men will go during 
the last three months of their service in the same way as they do now. 
We have had great difficulty in filling that course, and anybody who is 
suitable should be put up for it. I think the reasons why we have had 
difficulty in filling it are, first of all, that men have got to be twenty-six. 
We have arranged now with London Transport that they will take 
men as long as they are not less than twenty-five—genuine age ; they 
will not take Army age; a man has got to prove that he really is 
twenty-five. Secondly, they have got to have a driving licence, and 
they have got to pass a fairly rigid medical test. The London Transport 
take on the men in the winter, from about November till April, and they 
are prepared to take up to sixty people, which means, judging from the 
numbers of applicants we have had, that we should have to send about 
100 men up to get sixty vacancies. So far we have only managed to 
get about twenty vacancies this year, just simply because men have not 


applied. 


A SHort SERVICE ARMY 


That is pretty well all I have to say, except just one final thing 
which General Hunter } asked me to stress particularly, and that is the 
tremendous importance of making men realize from the first day they 
join that for the vast majority the Army is not a profession. It is a short- 
service Army, and a man has got to consider from the beginning of his 
service that he has got to get a job for himself in civil life when he leaves. 
Secondly, I want to emphasize the importance on the part of units of 





1 Major-General Sir A. J. Hunter, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., Director 
of Personal Services, The War Office. 
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only sending men for training whom they know are really suitable. 
People say sometimes, “‘ Why don’t you take men of a ‘ fair’ character, 
and so on, because they want helping much more than anybody else.” 
To a great extent, of course, that is true; but the difficulty is that if 
you send a man for training who does not prove suitable, and particularly 
if you send a man into a job in a firm and he does not prove efficient, 
he does a tremendous amount of harm not only to himself but to every- 
body else: the firm will never take anybody again from the Army, 
just simply because they have had one wrong ’un. And so the whole 
thing really is that we have got to look after our men and make quite 
certain that they do realize that, in the last resort, it is up to them to 
find a job, although we are doing everything we possibly can to help 
them. We give a great number of them training in trades in the Army. 
We are trying to find increased numbers of them employment in other 
Government Departments, and we are very greatly increasing the 
facilities for vocational training ; and it is up to the man to take full 
advantage of it. Now, that is all I have to say; but if anybody has 
any problems I hope he will bring them up. 


DISCUSSION 


The first speaker was a Warrant Officer of the R.A.S.C., who stressed the 
difficulties which long service men in the Army over forty-five years of age had 
in obtaining employment in civil life, and suggested that further opportunities 
should be given for such men, particularly in the clerical grades, to obtain employ- 
ment in the Government service. Major Sargeaunt replied that the subject of 
the lecture did not really cover this problem, which he, of course, realized to be a 
most important one. He would ask Major Edwards, A.G.4 (d), the War Office, 
to reply. Major Edwards said that the whole matter of the employment of long 
service men in Government posts was under consideration and he would be glad 
to discuss the question later with the speaker. 

Another speaker, a Warrant Officer in the Infantry, raised a further point 
with regard to Government employment. A man was now only allowed to register 
for Government employment three months before the end of his service, and 
occasions happened when employment became available for him before that time. 
The speaker suggested that arrangements should be made whereby long service 
men could take up Government employment without losing any pension, any time 
during the last twelve months of their service. Major Sargeaunt said that this 
was a further point with regard to employment not strictly applicable to Vocational 
Training, and he would ask Major Edwards to note it for further consideration. 

Another speaker referred to the possibility of subsequent employment for 
suitable N.C.O.s who had been through a course at the Anti-Gas School as Anti-Gas 
Precaution Officers in civil life. Major Sargeaunt said that this matter was already 
under consideration and, although there were only a limited number of such posts, 
it was hoped that some of them might be made available to suitable men. 

A further speaker raised the point that, although in computing the subsistence 
allowances of a man at a centre, reserve pay, or pension as the case may be, must 
be taken into account, it should be remembered that such remuneration was paid 
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three months in arrears. He asked whether anything could be done to arrange for 
a weekly payment to men attending centres. Major Sargeaunt replied that this 
matter was also under consideration. 

A further speaker raised the problem of the remaining portion of unemployment 
benefit when a man left a centre. At the present time a man leaving the Colours 
has twelve months’ benefit available. If he goes for six months’ training at a 
centre he will exhaust half of this benefit. Major Sargeaunt replied that this matter 
had not been lost sight of, but it must be remembered that in the very great majority 
of cases a man would obtain employment immediately on leaving a centre. In fact 
this was the whole object of the scheme. 

The same speaker also raised the question of certain types of men—for instance, 
men going to modified pension for eighteen years’ service, who would not be entitled 
to benefit. Would such men be eligible for the new Vocational Training ? Major 
Sargeaunt replied that this matter was also under consideration and that it was 
realized that twelve-year men, and over, had a prior right to Vocational Training 
under the existing regulations. This right was not likely to be taken away ; for 
the time being such men had the preference at Army Centres, and the question of 
their final disposal was under discussion. 

The last speaker raised the question of the sufficiency of the maintenance 
allowances given to men whilst at centres. He pointed out that the object of this 
extension of Vocational Training was to popularize the Army. He very much 
doubted whether the allowances were on a sufficiently generous scale. As far as 
he could gather a private soldier who had previously been drawing 21s. a week 
was asked to undergo training with nothing but 5s. a week pocket-money and, of 
course, the case would be very much worse for N.C.O.s and Warrant Officers. Major 
Sargeaunt replied that this difficulty was being considered, but he did not agree 
with the way in which it had been put by the last speaker. The true comparison 
was between a man leaving the Army to go to a Vocational Training Centre and 
a man leaving the Army in the normal way. The latter man, unless he could obtain 
permanent employment very quickly, would have nothing to look forward to but 
17s. a week unemployment benefit, plus an allowance for his family, whereas the 
former man would have an additional 5s. a week for himself, together with a free 
six months’ course of training and an additional 12s. a week for his family. The 
Ministry of Labour had had a number of years’ experience of this training, and they 
had trained many thousands of men on an allowance considerably less than men 
entitled either to reserve pay or pension would receive at the centres. It seemed 
unreasonable to suppose that, whereas a man from a special area could exist on 
the Ministry of Labour allowances, an ex-Serviceman could not exist on the allow- 


ances supplemented by reserve pay or pension. 




















DESTROYERS’ BRIDGES 


By LIEUTENANT W. J. VAN DE KASTEELE, R.N. 


r i “HE present practice of building destroyers with open bridges is 
one that has persisted since War-time days: since, in fact, the 
old Admiralty ““R” and “S” classes were superseded by the 

“V’s”’ and “ W’s.” The bridges of the latter were entirely exposed to 

the weather, and this familiar feature of destroyer design has been 

embodied in all subsequent construction up to the present day. 


THE OPEN BRIDGE 


The advantages of the open bridge are both numerous and obvious. 
In the first place, there is the uninterrupted all-round view provided for 
navigation. Many officers who have served their time in the modern 
capital ship with its built-in bridge must know the irritation of being 
“ wooded ” when trying to take a bearing. What a relief, then, to find 
oneself free of all obstructions, able to obtain a clear view over an arc 
of some three hundred degrees or more. Then—and this is a point of 
primary importance—there is the clear view afforded to the gun director 
in older classes of ship, or to the director control tower in the case of new 
construction. This is an obvious essential to accurate gunnery control, 
and the mere fact of the bridge being open to the four winds auto- 
matically gives the control personnel the same clear view as is 
obtained by the navigating officer at his compass. Similarly, the 
torpedo, searchlight, and star-shell control personnel have the maximum 
freedom of movement and ease of visibility which is so essential at all 
times, and particularly in the case of a sudden alarm. 


Closely interconnected with the points summarised above is the 
question of communications of all kinds. Whether it is the look-outs 
making their reports to the captain, or the yeoman rapping out a quick 
order to the flag deck, an open bridge must result in the greatest facility 
of communication, simply because in a small ship in time of emergency, 
a megaphone is often an adequate substitute for voicepipes that are 
shot away or telephones that are broken down, as an aid to the human 
voice. When one is free to hail the foremost group of guns, the director 
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or the signal staff, unrestricted by barriers of wood or glass, a far greater 
degree of reliance can be placed on the “ human element ” when artificial 
means of communication have failed. 

There is one great disadvantage to the open bridge, and that is bound 
up in the twin questions of ‘“‘ weather” and “comfort.” All the 
arguments in its favour have presupposed fine weather and nothing 
more than a moderate sea. As soon, however, as the sky clouds over 
or the sea gets up, a very different state of affairs results. The bridge 
becomes, in a word, “‘ wet,” and whether by reason of rain or spray, the 
eventual result is the same. The navigating officer may still have his 
all-round view, but the prism of his azimuth ring is now covered with 
moisture and his compass is filled with water, so that any bearing that 
he may take is liable to an appreciable error; nor do his troubles end 
there : despite the canvas cover over the chart table, a certain amount 
of water is bound to find its way inside, making the charts soggy and 
unusable even with the softest pencil, and rendering any form of 
navigation which, as is well known, is only an “ approximate science ”’ 
at the best of times, still more ‘“‘ approximate.” His books and serial 
orders become sodden and useless, and his course record book gets 
rapidly out of date. The captain and bridge personnel spend so much 
time shielding their eyes from sleet and spray that they find it difficult 
to appreciate the situation. The signal staff can distinguish flag hoists 
only after considerable trouble and wiping of telescopes, while lookouts 
find it impossible to use binoculars and tend to become more concerned 
with preventing the drips from finding a way down their necks than 
with keeping a keen watch for enemy ships or aircraft. 

In foul weather, therefore, the bridge personnel—the nerve centre, 
as it were, of the ship as a fighting unit—is severely handicapped and a 
great loss of efficiency is bound to result both from the point of view of 
handling instruments and of appreciating the tactical situation. 


These disadvantages of an open bridge so outweigh its advantages 
that it is suggested the modern destroyer should be provided with a 


roofed-in bridge. 


THE COVERED BRIDGE 


It stands to reason that personnel protected from the elements will 
work with the same efficiency in foul weather as in fine, subject always 
to the limitations of visibility—-which cannot be artificially overcome, 
and of such factors as vibration and smoke—which do not come within 
the scope of this thesis. Protected from rain or spray, control and 
signal ratings can carry out their duties as accurately and quickly as on 
the finest day, and the general standard of fighting efficiency is thus 
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made independent of weather conditions. (It must be remembered that 
the whole problem of bridge design concerns the “ human element ” 
only, and that the standard of fighting efficiency referred to above is not 
intended to apply to such questions as the spread of a four-gun salvo, 
which is obviously liable to greater error in a heavy beam sea than on a 
calm day.) 

The provision of a covered bridge is no new idea. In earlier war- 
time destroyers, such as the “‘ Admiralty ” classes previously referred 
to, a roofed-in bridge was the standard practice. In those days, of 
course, bridge and wheelhouse were built in one, so that in moments of 
stress commanding officers have been known to seize the wheel them- 
selves as being quicker than giving a verbal order. It was not until the 
increasing size of destroyers rendered them something more than 
overgrown torpedo-boats that bridge and wheelhouse were separated. 


That the desirability of the covered bridge in larger classes of ship 
has received official recognition is shown by the fact that all new con- 
struction cruisers and battleships are being built with a roofed-in bridge, 
while modifications to many of the older ships have been completed, 
rendering their bridges now totally enclosed. The “‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ 
and “‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ classes are amongst those that have been so 
modified, and it is a matter for conjecture whether or not the bridges of 
the “‘ County ” class and earlier cruisers will also be covered before these 
ships have completed many more years of service. 


A further point in favour of the covered bridge is the absence of 
funnel smoke on those occasions when the wind is directly astern. This 
trying factor can be almost entirely eliminated by the provision of a 
totally enclosed bridge, whereas, under present conditions, a particular 
course may well result in the bridge of a destroyer becoming practically 
untenable. Admittedly, a slight alteration of course is generally 
sufficient to bring the nuisance on to one side or other of the bridge, but 
when this cannot be done the gases from a destroyer’s funnel are 
peculiarly liable to envelop the bridge. Over a prolonged period this 
would certainly result in a marked reduction of the efficiency of personnel. 


The fact that the overhead view will be restricted can be accepted, 
since any menace from fhe air, to be effectively countered, must be 
sighted at an angle when it will still be easily visible to personnel on a 
covered bridge. A clear all-round view is, however, most important, 
to enable the armament to be directed onto any particular target, in 
addition to the simplification of the usual navigational problems. It is 
essential, too, that the bridge structure should in no way foul the 
director tower or rangefinder. In existing construction this presupposes 
a low roof and the abolition of the compass platform in favour of an 
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‘‘ all-one-level’”’ bridge. Bound up with this latter point is the question 
of silhouette. This factor has never been of greater importance than it 
is to-day when destroyers are growing larger and larger, and the diffi- 
culty of retaining a small silhouette becomes correspondingly greater. 


To cope adequately with the considerations outlined above, it is 
suggested that in future destroyer construction the bridge should be 
covered with light bullet-proof plating supported by a minimum of 
steel bars set well inside the bridge, thus providing the least possible 
restricted view from the compass. The outer part of-this roof should 
be made in the form of hinged flaps, capable of being thrown back in 
fine weather, thereby reducing the covered area toa minimum. Sliding 
windows, constructed on the “ railway-carriage’’ principle, and fitted 
with some form of clear-view screen, should be provided all round the 
bridge. These, in conjunction with the light roof, would render the 
bridge totally enclosed in foul weather, thereby obviating the disadvan- 
tages inherent in a “ wet’’ bridge, yet by lowering the windows and 
throwing back the roof flaps it could, on suitable occasions, be trans- 
formed into a close approximation to the present open bridge, with all 
the advantages of the latter. 


By reducing the height of the wheelhouse six or eight inches and by 
doing away with the compass platform, substituting the “ all-one-level ”’ 
bridge already referred to, an appreciable saving in height could be 
made. This would achieve the double object of keeping a clear view 
for the director and rangefinder as at present fitted, and also of avoiding 
an increase in the already large silhouette presented by the modern 
destroyer. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems probable that further investigation will be necessary before 
the case for the covered bridge will be generally acknowledged. It will 
doubtless be stated that the open bridge has worked well enough in 
destroyers in the past and that there is no good reason for altering our 
constructional policy to-day. Yet the fact remains that personnel in a 
sheltered position are far superior in the performance of their duties to 
those officers or ratings who are exposed to the fury of the elements, 
particularly over long periods such as may be expected under action 
conditions. 

A further argument in favour of the covered bridge is the great effect 
that a bullet-proof roof is bound to have on morale. In these days of 
permanent threat from the air, personnel stationed on the existing type 
of bridge are so exposed to bomb and machine-gun fire that the provision 
of even the thinnest plating over their heads is certain to have a steadying 
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influence on nerves that must become frayed by the severe conditions of 
modern warfare. 


As regards the practice of our contemporaries, British warship 
design still predominates amongst the lesser navies of the world, whose 
vessels, if not actually built in British yards, frequently have for their 
pattern a corresponding British type. The more important of the naval 
Powers, however, are each evolving their own ideas in modern con- 
struction, and an important and conspicuous feature of the present-day 
destroyer design abroad is the covered bridge. By no means let us 
follow the herd: our own experts are second to none in their particular 
field ; but we should at least note this increasing tendency amongst 
others, and consider whether it is not based upon sound and sufficient 
reasons. 











A PLEA FOR QUICKER GUNNERS 


By BREVET-CoLONEL R. A. E. Voysty, T.A. Reserve 


“ An’ as their firin’ dies away, the ’usky whisper runs 
From lips that 'aven’t drunk all day : ‘The Guns! Thank 


Gawd, the Guns’ !”’ 
KIPLING. 


E may not confess it even to ourselves, but few of us who 
\ \ have served the guns can read Kipling’s lines without a thrill 
and a warm, comfortable feeling round the heart. This is 
just as it should be but pride, however righteous, has its pitfalls if it is 
not watched with a jealous eye. Not long ago a nasty rude cavalryman 
threw a nasty, rude stone into the smooth waters of complacency. 
Hats off to him, for such an action requires moral courage and honest 
criticism can never hurt those at whom it is directed: moreover, if he 
succeeds in his object—and he has already made one Gunner think 
publicly in the pages of the Royal Artillery Journal—he will have 
conferred a great benefit on the Royal Regiment and the Army as a 
whole. To be explicit, he called for ‘less ‘bumph’ and quicker 
gunners.””’ This demand can be resolved into an indictment and an 
explanation of the alleged crime, i.e. that the gunners are too slow and 
that their lack of speed is due to excess of ‘bumph.’ Now the indict- 
ment itself is not altogether true but it is bad enough in all conscience 
that there should be even the slightest justification for bringing it. Let 
us first dispose of so much of it as is manifestly untrue and then examine 
the causes of and a possible cure for the remainder. 


In modern war, attack and certain aspects of defence demand the 
rapid concentration and switching of the fire of a far greater number 
of guns than can be sited in the area concerned, or could be spared for 
that area exclusively even if room could be found for them. It is only 
by the use of ‘bumph’ in the form of Survey that this task can be 
carried out with any degree of success. When it comes to mounting a 
brigade or divisional attack, the gunners may on occasions keep the 
infantry waiting but the delay is nothing to what it would be in the 
absence of Survey. The older generation, which remembers the diffi- 
culty experienced in obtaining (or affording) rapid and effective artillery 
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support in 1914 or the last months of 1918, knows well that in this 
respect the Royal Artillery of 1937 may be said to have finished before 
their forefathers would really have begun and that the latter were 
bound to give the show away by registration.. To this extent the Army 
has derived incalculable benefit from the use of ‘bumph.’ But in 
nearly every other case our batteries are not only too slow but slower 
than they used to be and need be; here our cavalryman’s diagnosis is 
correct. The irony of the position lies in the fact that the very methods 
which save time in the deliberate attack are largely responsible for the 
loss of speed in other directions. Trench warfare, with its difficulties 
of observation and communication, forced predicted shooting upon us 
nine times out of ten and at all times predicted shooting demands 
meticulous accuracy if it is to be of any use at all, or even to avoid 
doing more harm than good. In consequence the Regiment acquired 
an “ initial-accuracy-complex ”’ which it has not yet thrown off and 
which has led to the use of ‘ bumph ’ in circumstances in which it should 
be ruthlessly suppressed. (It is true that this is not the whole cause ; 
the amalgamation of the Regiment and uniformity of method have 
done away with the old time-lag between Field and Medium, but at the 
cost of slowing down the former.) In the effort to obtain accuracy the 
demand, implicit in Kipling’s lines, for speed is in danger of being 
overlooked. Except in the deliberate attack—and frequently during 
its course as well—what the infantryman wants above all things from 
his gunner is guick support, moral as well as material: the mere sound 
of shells travelling overhead in the right direction is heartening and the 
sooner that sound is heard the better. 

Here the pre-War gunner, with his “ bow-and-arrow’”’ methods, 
scored heavily. Granted that our old friend the field-plotter can rarely 
be used nowadays and less simple ways of laying out the line must be 
employed and that an accuracy of 30’ can only be achieved by the use 
of pencil and paper: why worry about such accuracy? Anything 
within 2° should be good enough now as it was twenty-five years ago, 
provided the battery commander can make a rapid correction from his 
first round. In broken country the “ accurate” round, fired as the 
result of much juggling with formule on paper, is just as likely to fall 
on the one blind spot’as the shell which owes its direction to mental 
arithmetic and approximations. In a moving fight the great thing is to 
get a round off in the least possible time. Once a round is seen, every- 
thing is plain sailing even if it is some way off for line ; if we shall soon 
have to do without the help of an air burst to find an unobserved first 
round, a single round of smoke cannot do much harm to anybody. The 
old-time battery leader, using primitive instruments, used to get well 
within his 2° margin in a very short time; admittedly his task was 
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easier in some ways than it is now, but he was doing the work which is 
now divided between two officers. The modern Gun Position Officer 
could do just as well if he were only allowed to try. It is not his fault 
that he is slower than his predecessor, the Battery Leader, and the 
blame must be laid on the system which encourages the use of ‘ bumph ’ 
and ignores the fact that the inevitable result of resorting to pencil and 
paper is a slowing down of the mental processes. Similar delay occurs 
all too often at the Observation Position. Ninety per cent. of the 
Battery Commander’s initial calculations are done for him by the 
G.P.O., and what is left can be done in the head in a few seconds. To 
see a Battery Commander lying in a bog, wrestling with dividers and 
protractor on a sodden map, hunting figures in a range table and grabbing 
at fluttering papers is enough to damp the spirits of the most enthusiastic. 
No doubt the Territorials provide the worst offenders in this respect and 
over-anxiety plays its part, but they are not the only offenders and, after 
all, they form the bulk of the artillery. 


Certain causes of delay are inherent in modern conditions: 
mechanized staffs are slower than horsemen, if only by the greater 
time necessary to correct errors in direction; communications are 
longer and wires must be laid off the ground if they are to escape destruc- 
tion by tracked vehicles—a state of affairs which will continue until 
radio telephony is both universal and foolproof ; the necessity for cover 
from the air and an immediate field of fire make the selection of the 
battery position a longer business than it used to be. These are matters 
beyond the Gunner’s control but a few simple modifications in battery 
and brigade manceuvre could do a great deal to counteract them. This, 
however, is not enough and more still could be done by speeding up 
technical procedure. 


It is not the fastest three-quarter who is of most use to his side but 
the man who is always on his toes and uses his head ; this principle 
must be re-introduced into our gunnery if the charge of slowness is to be 
refuted in the future. It is present in theory but woefully absent in 
practice and it is at Practice Camp that reformation must begin. Survey 
has come to stay, and rightly, but it must be kept in its proper place 
and neither Survey itself nor the mentality it induces must be allowed 
to encroach upon other methods of fire control. The whole Army knows 
that Survey delivers the goods ; then why waste time and ammunition 
in demonstrating the fact ? So far as the G.P.O. is concerned there is 
no art in Survey ; success depends on correct handling of the director 
and logarithmic tables—a matter not of knowledge but of wearisome 
repetition. The brigade survey officer is an “ artist,”” but as a general 
rule our Practice Camps, with their uninterrupted views, provide the 
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worst possible ground for training him. Why, then, waste time, money 
and energy at Practice Camp in checking the results produced by these 
two officers when it could be done just as well by any competent 
mathematician ? 


We do not need live shell to practice shooting with air observation, 
which from the battery’s point of view is simply a matter of good gun- 
drill and practice with the appropriate formule. If it is really the job 
of the Royal Artillery to train R.A.F. pilots in observation, any In- 
structor of Gunnery with a few men and telephone wires and a supply 
of puffs could do the work as well, if not better, and at far less expense. 
Any form of predicted shooting (except for the purpose of training in 
brigade control) can be practised—it is not a case of learning—during 
the individual training period and should be absolutely barred at Practice 
Camp and the time and ammunition thereby saved be devoted to the 
lessons which can be learned there and there alone. The whole art of 
gunnery lies in the identification of targets, the rapid opening of fire and 
its control by observation. In spite of the valuable help given by 
miniature ranges, these can only be learned by practice with live shell. 
And in teaching these lessons, all hindrances to quick thought and action 
must be excluded—and the worst of these hindrances is ‘ bumph.’ 


To sum up :— 


(x) In one respect, and that covering a wide field of activity, the 
gunners are far quicker and more effective than they used 
to be. 

(2) In all other respects they are slower than they used to be 
and than they need be. 

(3) In both cases this is the result of ‘ bumph.’ 

(4) ‘Bumph’ should only be allowed where it is absolutely 
necessary, i.e. for predicted shooting. All efforts at Practice 
Camp should be concentrated on the rapid production of fire 
by the use of approximations and its control by eye. 
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SEA POWER AND THE LOSS OF AN EMPIRE 


THE LESSON OF THE FALL OF CARTHAGE 
By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER G. F. AGUTTER, R.N. 


“ Lo all our pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
(Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional.”’) 


and fall. The cycle goes on until, if ever, there is no nationality 

or national ambition. No nation can stand still for ever. The 
power of a nation, judged by whatever standard, political sway, popula- 
tion, prosperity or economic resources, changes from day to day as 
compared with its rivals. It is well-nigh impossible to place the exact 
zenith of an empire’s power. Empires have fallen, toppling gently 
through lack of foundation ; some have crashed in ruins because an 
essential prop has been swept away; others have tottered and not 
fallen because of their stability. History is our main guide to the future, 
and in history we can trace how empires have consolidated their founda- 
tions or allowed them to be undermined. Likewise, since war is the 
final recourse of nations whose ambitions clash, the history of a past 
war may provide an object lesson in the reasons for the fall of one 
empire and the supremacy of another. The clash between effete Carthage 
and virile Rome in the Punic Wars seems to provide a lesson, the 
significance of which endures even in the present time. 


In 264 B.c., the Mediterranean littoral was peopled by city states 
each ruling over its immediate hinterland, and from time to time 
establishing a hegemony over sundry adjacent cities. The more 
prosperous of these cities launched colonies which, in their turn, rose 
to prominence. There might be confederacy between city states, but 
there was little national unity even between those of common origin. 
Carthage, an offshoot of Tyre, had by reason of her geographical situation 
and her energetic Phcenician people, developed into the undisputed 
commercial centre of the Mediterranean. Her ships might be found 
trading over the then known world, from Britain to the West Coast of 
Africa, and in the Red Sea. She was supreme on the northern coasts 
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of Africa and included in her Empire two-thirds of Sicily, Corsica, 
Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, colonies in Spain and possibly the Canaries 
and Madeira. Sixty years before Alexander of Macedon had broken 
the Persian Empire, but from Egypt he had turned his steps to the 
eastward, not to the West. The chaos consequent on his early death 
and the disruption of his Empire had been confined to the eastern 
Mediterranean, and Carthage had been little affected except that the 
destruction of Tyre had virtually strengthened her maritime supremacy. 
For two hundred years previous to the Punic Wars, she had been waging 
sporadic warfare against the Hellenic cities of the western Mediterranean, 
notably, and with varying success, against Syracuse, in Sicily. Acknow- 
ledged mistress of the sea, she had, however, let her fleets deteriorate 
and was suffering internal decay. 


Rome ruled from the Rubicon to the Gulf of Tarentum. As a result 
of earlier wars—punitive expeditions to avenge imagined insults, the 
Italian peninsular was becoming slowly consolidated, but the cities 
on the southern verge were of Greek origin and sympathies. To the 
North in the valley of the Po the Gauls were still unsubdued. Rome, 
however, allowed the subject communities of her own stock to retain 
their own institutions and, in a large measure, self-government, but, 
unlike Carthage, allowed them to retain their walls and fortifications. 
Compared with Carthage, Rome was at this time a second-class Power. 


These city states were economically self-supporting. The loss 
of man power on the land was only felt after years of hostilities. 
Economic blockade, therefore, could not force peace as it may to-day, 
because the exchange of commodities was not essential. The armaments 
of the period were comparatively simple: each man owned his own 
weapons and was, therefore, a potential soldier. Years of training in 
the use of complicated weapons were unnecessary. Arsenals for the 
production of war material existed, but the war material was of simple 
construction and needed no essential import in its manufacture. 
Warships, for example, could be built quickly wherever there was 
timber, and could be manned by soldiers and slaves. The Romans 
produced at one period thirty ships in forty-five days. Veteran soldiers, 
trained seamen, and prepared armaments were, as always, an advantage, 
but not the necessity they are to-day. 


Carthage maintained a fleet ready for overseas operations and the 
protection of her trade. That her seamen were of no mean ability is 
proved by the trading voyages and exploration already achieved by 
them. The true-blooded Carthaginian at this period, however, was 
inclined to despise military service and to prefer commercial success. 
Of her standing army, only “ The Sacred Band,” a corps d’élite, could 
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be said to be Carthaginian, though it is probable that some of the 
officers were drawn from this corps. She found it convenient to employ 
mercenary forces whose services were taken in lieu of tribute from 
vassal states, or savage tribes whom Carthage wished to placate by 
subsidy in exchange for surplus man power. 


Rome’s seaborne trade was small and carried on for the most part 
by her vassal states. Her armies were levies drawn from the small land- 
owning class, inspired mainly by patriotism. All able-bodied males were 
bound to serve, and to be debarred from military service was counted 
a disgrace due to physical unfitness or bad character. No offices under 
the State could be obtained except by distinction in the profession of 
arms. The Roman soldier, trained to discipline from his youth up, 
fought for his fatherland. He was often defeated, but was dogged, 
indomitable and tenacious, placing the advancement of Rome before 
self or ease. “‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’”’ may have been 
a slight exaggeration of the sentiments of the common soldier, but com- 
pares favourably with some modern resolutions. The Carthaginian 
mercenary, on the other hand, fought only for pay and loot, and’cared 
nothing for the advancement of the State for which he fought. 


For the Roman Consul elected for one year of office the shortest 
route to fame was through war and conquest. Their policy was 
aggressive and truculent. To the Carthaginian merchant prince war 
was a loss of wealth, to be avoided if possible. Unlike the Roman 
Senate, there was over the Carthaginian governing body a board elected 
from the aristocratic families which had supreme power and could 
punish and check the executive body. As in Rome, the popular assembly 
had the right to exercise sovereign power, but it was regularly bribed 
and stultified by the mercantile noblesse. Thus all depended upon the 
quality of this “‘ cabinet ’’ of merchant princes which was rotten to the 
core; they were perpetually jealous of a successful General lest he 
should attempt to rule and they adopted methods such as relieving 
him of his command or withholding supplies and reinforcements to 
prevent overwhelming success. The War Council drew up all plans of 
campaign, however distant, and required the strictest compliance in 
detail. The position of the Carthaginian Admiral or General does not 
seem to have been one to be envied. Tied by exact and detailed in- 
structions, too brilliant success meant extinction through jealousy in 
high places, while failure meant execution in a most painful manner. 
Their apparent lack of initiative is, therefore, hardly to be wondered at. 


When briefly outlining the course of the Punic Wars, certain 


difficulties must be realized. Accounts of the struggle are from one 
side only: nothing from the Carthaginian side remains. Secondly, 
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historians dwell upon Hannibal—possibly the greatest soldier of all 
time—and his campaigns to the exclusion of other events, and conse- 
quently magnify the second Punic War—the “ war against Hannibal,’ 
out of all proportion to the first. Thirdly, the paucity of different names 
leads to confusion ; it is as if in the Peninsular War there had been four 
Marshals Soult and three Dukes of Wellington: in the Punic Wars 
several Hasdrubals appear, four Scipios, and many Hannos; in fact 
historians are undecided in one campaign as to whether one particular 
Hanno was Hanno, brother of Hannibal, or another man altogether, 
or even whether Hannibal had a brother called Hanno or not. In the 
following brief outline, therefore, proper names and details of engage- 
ments have been reduced to the minimum. 


First Punic WAR. 264 TO 241 B.C. 


War between Rome—that ambitious and expanding State, and 
Carthage was inevitable ; but the actual casus belli was, as is so often 
the case, comparatively trivial: Italian pirates had seized Messina, in 
Sicily ; during the consequent siege the Carthaginian fleet failed to 
prevent the Roman troops relieving the beleaguered pirates, capturing 
the city, and obtaining their first foothold in Sicily. Carthage re- 
luctantly declared war and crucified their defaulting Admiral—a habit, 
as has already been remarked, not encouraging to Flag Officers. 


In those days, war was rarely conducted with present-day intensity ; 
there were breathing spaces in the combat ; fleets were hauled up for 
the winter and troops withdrawn into winter quarters. But, throughout, 
the Carthaginians’ strategy was at fault; they seemed to consider 
Sicily the ring for hostilities, and they neglected the proper course of 
landing in Italy and so ending the war almost before it had begun. They 
had a fleet and men trained in combined operations available, and 
combined operations were not so complicated when ships could be hauled 
up on any sandy beach. Except for small raids and half-hearted 
interference with Italian commerce, the Carthaginian fleet was employed 
about Sicily. Roman arms triumphed on land over the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, and the Greek cities in Sicily, notably Syracuse, joined 
Rome. 

The Roman Senate realized that a fleet was a necessity and drew 
on the ships built and manned by the more maritime Italian allies. 
The Carthaginian battle tactics were rapid and concerted manceuvring 
to sink the enemy ships by ramming. For this purpose large numbers 
of fighting men were not required ; but the Romans packed their ships 
with soldiers and, being unskilled ship handlers, relied on boarding. 
At Myle, in 260 B.c., employing the corvus—a swinging brow which 
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enabled them to board the Carthaginians in the mélée and from any 
angle, the Romans won a small but important victory. Surprised by 
these new tactics, Carthage lost thirty ships captured and also her 
reputation for invincibility at sea. 

Elated by this success, Rome contemplated a descent on Africa and, 
four years later, launched an expeditionary force against Carthage itself. 
The rival fleets met off Ecnomus and a hard-fought battle ensued, 
resulting in a loss of sixty ships captured from Carthage and the Roman 
army being safely landed in the southern continent. An insurrection 
followed among the African peoples and several vassal cities went over 
to Rome. Carthaginian overtures for peace were refused, but, instead 
of pressing on determinedly, the Romans appear to have waited and 
even sent some of their expeditionary force back. The invaders, under 
Regulus, were defeated by a hastily raised force of Carthaginians under 
the command of a Greek mercenary General. The Roman fleet evacu- 
ating the remnants of Regulus’ force was almost wiped out in a storm, 
the losses in which are stated to have been two hundred and fifty ships. 
Carthage put down the insurrection with the greatest severity and 
equipped a fleet which appears to have done little. In Sicily the Roman 
armies captured Panormus—now Palermo, one of the few remaining 
Carthaginian strongholds, but the victorious General, against the advice 
of his seamen advisers, insisted on sailing direct for the Tiber to register 
his triumph, thereby losing his fleet in another storm. However, 
Carthage had now been practically driven out of Sicily and made a 
second vain peace proposal. Yet the tide now turned in her favour. 
Two naval victories (249 B.c.), due to superior seamanship and use of 
weather conditions, almost annihilated what fleets remained to Rome. 
With command of the sea once more, now was the time for Carthage 
to use her enormous resources and carry the war into Italy. She did 
nothing, and even committed the folly of reducing her navy. In 247 B.c. 
the great Hamilcar Barca was given direction of affairs in Sicily. With 
skill and genius he carried on almost unsupported. Rome was exhausted 
and Carthage disinterested and lethargic. 

As a final effort, and mostly at private cost, a further Roman fleet 
was fitted out, which, after blockading Sicily, defeated a hastily collected 
Carthaginian fleet of very bad quality off the Aegusa Islands (241 B.c.). 
Carthage crumbled, surrendered Sicily, and paid a colossal war indemnity 
as the price of peace. 


INTERVAL IN’ HOSTILITIES. 


Corsica and Sardinia were annexed by Rome during the insurrection 
of the Carthaginian mercenaries which followed the collapse. This 
insurrection Hamilcar quelled before commencing his plans for the 
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preservation of his country. A farseeing man, he realized that peace 
was only temporary. He foresaw that a disarmed nation of prosperous 
traders must always be a temptation to a rapidly growing people such 
as the Romans were. He must have understood that the merchant 
princes who ruled Carthage could not be galvanized into any expenditure 
of their depleted treasury, or any military preparations for the war 
which must come. Going by land—for Rome now ruled the sea—he 
reached Spain via the Pillars of Hercules and proceeded to open up the 
country. He created there an army, a supply base, and a war chest 
for the expedition he had planned. The riches of the Spanish mines 
served to keep the Carthaginian peace party quiet, and Rome seems to 
have been ignorant as to his real object. The building up of a war fleet 
would have roused Roman suspicion, although perhaps he planned to 
do so when the time came, because his experience when in command in 
Sicily must have made him well aware of the importance of the command 
of the sea. He died, however, and it was left to others of his family to 
carry on his work. 


Hannibal launched the “ Barcine gamble ”’ for the supremacy of the 
known world, in 219 B.c. Whether the time was ripe was debatable. 
His information, seldom at fault, may have given him a time limit to 
his preparations. Rome had been at war with the Gauls on her northern 
border up to 21g B.c., and would have been free to turn her attention 
to his activities in Spain later. Hannibal forced a declaration of war 
by taking Sagantum, a city under Roman protection, and crossing the 
Ebro, the limit of Carthaginian influence, commenced his famous march 
into Italy by land. 


SECOND PuNIC WAR. 


Rome, taken by surprise, did nothing to save Saguntum. Her 
dispositions to meet renewed hostilities were as follows: one Consul 
with 160 ships was sent to Sicily to attack Carthage ; a second Consul 
with 60 ships went to Spain—they had reached Marseilles by the time 
Hannibal was at the Rhone; and some 20,000 men were concentrated 
in North Italy to keep the Gauls in check. Hannibal had left forces 
along his route to maintain his lines of communication and had sent two 
small squadrons to contain the Roman fleet threatening Carthage. He 
hoped for reinforcements from Spain at frequent intervals. He relied 
on assistance from the Cisalpine Gauls and reinforcements from Carthage. 
He expected the Greek cities in Italy, vassal to Rome, would join him 
on his arrival, and that Macedon would give him active support. The 
Gauls did join him, but at every turn of fortune the Romans held the 
command of the sea. 
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After failing to prevent the Carthaginian Army crossing the Rhone, 
the majority of the Roman force at Marseilles was sent to Spain, where 
it was able to operate with success, for, though not uniformly victorious, 
this force prevented further Carthaginian armies reinforcing Hannibal 
by land. Rome managed to keep her army in Spain well supplied by 
sea, throughout. 


At this point the struggle was actually the House of Barca versus 
the Roman people. Historians term this the “ war against Hannibal.” 
Carthage does not appear to have taken any vigorous action. De- 
bouching from the Alps after appalling losses, Hannibal’s invading 
army succeeded in staggering Rome with a series of victories which 
would have crushed a less indomitable people. After Cannz, 216 B.c., 
Italy lay at the feet of Hannibal, but the allies which he hoped for were 
not forthcoming. Had Carthage equipped a powerful fleet then, she 
would have wrested the command of the sea from Rome, depending as 
Rome did upon her allies for seamen. The vacillating enemies of Rome 
would have fallen upon her. The Macedonians, held by the Roman 
fleet in the Adriatic, could have been landed in Italy. However, little 
was done by the Carthaginian merchant princes because of their jealousy 
or apathy. The opportunity was allowed to pass while Carthage waited 
for the weakened invaders of Italy to achieve the impossible without 


support. 

The war dragged on. Hannibal continued his series of campaigns, 
trying to form a league against Rome but being gradually worn down 
through lack of reinforcements. In Spain the Romans defeated their 
opponents. Reinforcements, which should have been sent to Italy, 
were deflected by Carthage to Spain, thus sacrificing the principal 
object to the subordinate interest. Sicily revolted against Rome, and 
the Numidians against Carthage. Both insurrections were suppressed. 
At this time, 212 B.c., it is estimated that Rome had 400,000 men under 
arms. Hannibal’s brother, after suppressing the Numidian rebellion, 
recrossed to Spain and gained a victory, but jealousy among the higher 
command prevented any real advantage being secured. Fresh Roman 
troops were sent to Spain, and Carthagena—the Carthaginian base in 
Spain, was captured. At last, in 208 B.c., ten years after his brother, 
Hasdrubal eluded the Roman armies and marched from Spain to 
reinforce Hannibal. Rome was able to withdraw troops from Spain 
by sea and concentrate in Italy between the two brothers, Hasdrubal 
in the North and Hannibal in the South. The former’s messengers 
giving the rendezvous were captured by an astonishing piece of luck, 
and both Consuls were able to unite and destroy Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus. This was the end of the Barcine dream of overthrowing Rome. 
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Spain was lost to Carthage and Hannibal was contained in the 
South of Italy. A Roman expeditionary force was therefore sent 
against Carthage. The hastily raised troops which took the field in 
defence were defeated and Carthage, crucifying another General Officer, 
sued for peace and recalled Hannibal as a last hope. With his sparse 
veterans from Italy—the Roman command of the sea could not have 
been complete—and what forces could be hastily raised or bought, 
Hannibal fought Zama and lost, though such was his prestige still that 
he was able to conclude peace terms with Rome instead of submitting 
Carthage to the complete destruction which Rome had contemplated. 
The Roman losses in this second Punic War have been estimated at 
300,000 citizens, and the peace terms were, not unnaturally, crushing. 
An indemnity of two hundred talents was to be paid for fifty years ; 
all warships but ten were to be surrendered ; a renegade Numidian was 
installed as neighbouring ruler; and Carthage was prohibited from 
making war outside Africa, and only in Africa with the permission of 
Rome. Hannibal, rather than be surrendered as a hostage, escaped 
and spent his remaining years in the Near East attempting to form 
coalitions against Rome ; eventually he took poison. 


THIRD PuUNIC WAR. 


After the disastrous close of the “‘ war against Hannibal ’”’ it was a 
short step to the final overthrow of Carthage. Stripped of any armament 
and prohibited from making war, she had to suffer continued depreda- 
tions from her neighbours. Peace, at whatever price, still increased 
her wealth. The bait was too tempting. The slogan of Cato, “‘ Delenda 
est Carthago,”’ in the Roman Senate and the fear that she might produce 
another Hannibal swayed Rome to compass the annihilation of her 
beaten rival. Faced with a third war, the miserable Carthaginian peace 
party grovelled and even surrendered some of the defences of the city 
as proof of their inoffensiveness. Rome had resolved to settle Carthage 
beyond hope of recovery, and let it be known. When it was too late, 
the citizens of the doomed city at last showed some determination. As 
at Tyre and later in the sieges of Jerusalem, these Semitic peoples could 
fight with the bravery of despair: it took Rome two years to capture 
the weakened city. Even when the walls had been won, the house to 
house fighting lasted six days, Finally, the city which had been for 
centuries a centre of Empire and of world commerce, with a population 
not far short of a million, was wiped out. 


| CONCLUSION. 
In the foregoing brief summary of the struggle termed the Punic 
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Wars which decided the destiny of the world, details of the campaigns 
and engagements have been omitted; interesting as these are, space 
does not admit of them and the object has been to show only the causes 
of the fall of an Empire. Battles were won or lost ; the wheel of fortune 
turned favouring one side or another; mistakes were made on both 
sides: Hamilcar’s defence of Ercte and his relief of Lilybeum; 
Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps and his ambush at Trasimene ; Nero’s 
march tothe Metaurus; and Scipio’s capture of Carthagena—these were all 
brilliant incidents affecting the result only as the loss of a pawn in the 
game. But failure to appreciate the value of sea power must stand as 
the real blunder of the Carthaginian war counsel. If at the commence- 
ment of the first Punic War, instead of frittering away their strength 
in Sicily, the Carthaginians had attacked Italy, it is probable that 
Rome would have been overthrown. Combined operations were simple 
as compared with to-day, and at the commencement Carthage possessed 
a fleet trained in this type of warfare. It was not used to strike a 
decisive blow. Rome, early on, realized the need for command of the 
sea and with ships built by allies and manned by amateurs she won 
it by determination in the face of staggering losses. Thrice Rome 
invaded Africa. Roman sea power forced Hannibal to make his costly 
march through southern France and across the Alps. Once in Italy 
it denied him supplies or reinforcements. It enabled the Roman armies 
to operate in Spain, which not only denied to Hannibal his reinforce- 
ments by land, but caused the diversion thither of such effort as 
Carthage eventually made. The sea power of Rome prevented the 
Macedonians from quitting Greece or materially influencing the course 
of the war. All this, it should be noted, was achieved by comparative 
amateurs against a state which possessed at the commencement of 
hostilities the best warships and professional seamen. In modern times, 
when prepared material and even trained personnel may be limited by 
treaty, this is a point worth remembering. 

Failure to appreciate the importance of sea power can be laid at 
the door of the Carthaginian higher command. It should be realized, 
however, that they had had no major war to contend with previously. 
War had consisted of expeditions far afield and spasmodically waged. 
Yet, after the invasion of Africa by Regulus, there can be no excuse 
for Carthage not realizing the gravity of the struggle on which they 
were engaged. The real rulers of Carthage were this select body of 
merchant princes, who must have been competent administrators yet 
seem to have been avaricious and selfish and completely lacking in those 
qualities which make for disinterested service to the state. Nevertheless 
it is difficult to understand how even they could have failed to realize 
the shortsighted nature of their policy. 
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War was inevitable—war in which continued supremacy, indeed 
existence itself, were at stake. Yet the rulers of Carthage relied on a 
policy of conciliation which could do nothing but postpone the day of 
reckoning, and neglected to maintain that sea power which would have 
meant security. Thus was an Empire lost. 














THE MEDITERRANEAN MUDDLE 
FROM THE ITALIAN ANGLE 
By H. J. WHIGHAM 


correspondent of a Washington paper to get an audience with 

Mussolini. The Duce, as is his custom, awaited me at a small desk 
in the far corner of his vast empty room. The occasion was entirely 
informal, and we had the place all to ourselves. 


[- the late spring of this year I managed in my capacity as special 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MUSSOLINI 


He knew, apparently, the paper I represented, for he told me at 
once that he thought its attitude towards Italy was distinctly unfair. 
I suggested that it differed in no way from the vast majority of American 
newspapers which had no liking for his regime. When he asked the 
reason, I replied that it was because they thought he had broken the 
peace when he went into Ethiopia, and they believed that he would 
break it again. ‘‘ They are absolutely wrong,’ he said, “I am for 
peace. How could I possibly be for anything else? We have got our 
Empire and we are satisfied. But we must have peace so that we can 
develop it and reap some benefit from it.” I pointed out that even if he 
was satisfied, Germany was not; and so far at least as America was 
concerned the association between Italy and Germany only served to 
deepen the impression that both might break the peace. Thereupon 
the Duce spent some twenty minutes in assuring me that not only Italy 
but Germany wanted peace: Hitler had told him so. But, he asked, 
did the great democratic countries want peace: America, yes; but 
what of the others? He was not sosure. I argued that the last thing 
in the world England could possibly desire was war with Italy, seeing 
that the security of her life-line to India depended so much on his 
country’s friendship. But he waved that point aside: ‘‘ England has 
two lines,” he said, “‘ one through the Mediterranean and one by the 
Cape.” 

It was not a formal interview, and I made no notes, but I may with 
complete fairness state the strong impression I got of two things ; first 
that Mussolini most sincerely desires peace for the development of his 
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Empire, secondly that he suspects England of anything but pacific 
intentions. Thus we see the tragedy of two nations whose historic 
friendship has lasted more than half a century, whose interests in the 
world need never conflict, being torn apart by accusations and suspicions 
which are rapidly producing a settled enmity. To take the second point 
first, it hardly requires much imagination to realize why Mussolini looks 
upon England as a recent and determined enemy. Throughout the 
‘‘Sanction”’ period there were those who tried to prove to Italy that 
England was still her friend even though her loyalty to the League of 
Nations compelled her to join in chastising the nation that had broken 
its pledges to the League. The Italian answer to that approach is that 
while England was expected to stand by the League, it was never 
thought that she would compel the League to adopt a ‘‘ Sanction ’”’ policy 
which it certainly would never have entertained of its own volition. 
It is hardly necessary, however, to labour that point, for as it turned 
out that policy did not hurt Italy ; indeed she made a virtue of necessity 
and perhaps even profited by sanctions. In the outcome, Italy was 
successful in Ethiopia beyond her own wildest expectations, but England 
has so far refused to recognize her victory: there’s the rub! Whatever 
England may say about her duty towards the League, the fact remains 
that she did everything in her power, short of going to war, to keep 
Italy out of Ethiopia, and Mussolini honestly believes that she would 
turn Italy out of Ethiopia to-morrow if she got the chance. From his 
point of view that is, perhaps, not altogether to be wondered at. 
When I saw him, the news of the “ massacre’’ at Addis Ababa had 
just been published. That was a most unfortunate affair ; not only was 
Graziani wounded in seven places by Abyssinian bombs, but his entire 
staff was knocked out. With the Governor-General and the headquarters 
of the regular army hors de combat, the head of the Black Shirts took 
charge. It was by his orders that the native part of the city was 
surrounded, and under the pretence of searching for arms and assassins 
a great deal of shooting took place, and there can be no doubt that many 
innocent people were killed. But the reports which appeared in many 
of the English papers were certainly exaggerated and made too little 
allowance for the difficulties of the moment, Almost immediately 
afterwards the Italian troops in Spain suffered defeat in front of 
Guadalajara, and certain sections of the English Press gloated over the 
alleged cowardice of the legionaries. It is easy to say that the British 
Government does not and cannot control either the English Press or the 
English clergy ; but, as Mussolini sees it, England, not necessarily the 
Cabinet or this or that section of the Press, but England generally is 
against him, and would gladly remove him from Africa if she could, and 
perhaps she will actually attempt to do so when her rearming is complete. 
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Returning now to the first point, it seems rather inconsistent with 
Mussolini’s strong desires for peace, that Italian troops should be actually 
fighting in Spain and that they were fighting there for months before 
he would acknowledge that he had sent a man to that country. Actually, 
the inconsistency is not so great as it might appear at first sight. Last 
September it was Mussolini who demanded that all intervention in 
Spain should cease. Foreign intervention at that time was more helpful 
to the Spanish Government than to Franco; so Mussolini found very 
little practical enthusiasm for non-intervention among the democratic 
countries or in Soviet Russia. Now those countries are crying for a 
withdrawal of all foreign soldiers from Spain at a time when such a 
withdrawal, if it were possible, would greatly help the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Having failed last year to arouse any enthusiasm for non- 
intervention, and seeing Franco in a fair way to being defeated, Mussolini 
proceeded to redress the balance. In this, he has not been inspired by 
an altruistic love of Franco or of Spain. He has at least three strong 
personal motives for interfering in the course of the civil war. First he 
needs raw materials, especially iron ore and minerals of all sorts. Under 
the guise of freeing Spain from Bolshevism he is exchanging Italian 
soldiers and Italian equipment, aeroplanes, and guns for Spanish ores. 
His second motive is to stand in well with the Roman Catholic Church : 
in this respect he is more clever than Hitler. The Church has everything 
to gain by backing Franco, and everything to lose if Valencia wins. I 
heard it freely stated in Rome that the Church was financing the Spanish 
adventure. This might easily be true, at least in part; but it would 
hardly be necessary. Mussolini’s third motive is simply to make things 
unpleasant for England. He knows that she has very little sympathy 
with Bolshevism, but he equally knows that she wants less than any- 
thing an increase of Italian influence in the Western Mediterranean. 
So it is his policy to light “‘ bonfires ’’ wherever he can—in Palestine, in 
Egypt, in Spain, in Arabia, anywhere where England has a stake—just 
to make her feel as insecure as possible. He hopes thereby to drive her 
into recognizing his Empire and treating Italy once more as a friend. 
It may not be the best way of bringing England round to his way of 
thinking, but that is his policy. 

The position of Italy to-day is rapidly approaching the position 
which France occupied in relation to England at the turn of the century. 
In those days the “‘ inevitable’ war would be between England and 
Russia for the mastery of Asia, and France would be in it too. Every- 
where in the world, from the Persian Gulf to the North Atlantic, France 
was intriguing against England on the side of Russia. Feeling was so 
intense that there seemed to be no escaping from war on a grand scale. 
Fortunately some wise men in England, among them King Edward VII, 
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made up their minds that war, at least between England and France, 
could and must be averted. Hence the Entente Cordiale of 1904, which 
settled all outstanding disputes with France. Having detached one of 
her potential enemies, England was able a year or two later to come to 
terms with Russia; so that particular “ inevitable’ war never took 
place. 

Now the “ inevitable ’’ war is to come about between England and 
Germany, and Italy is to fulfil towards Germany precisely the same 
functions as France performed in 1900 towards Russia. Italy is 
intriguing against England throughout the Mahommedan world exactly 
as France intrigued thirty-seven years ago. When the French and the 
English finally decided to sit down and talk their differences out they 
discovered that there was nothing that was worth fighting about. To- 
day it would be still easier to discover that England needs Italy and 
Italy needs England as friends not as enemies. Unfortunately both 
countries are far from appreciating the advantages or the possibilities of 
an amicable arrangement. Italy is to blame for her ruthless conquest 
of Ethiopia, but England is also to blame now, not only for refusing to 
recognize facts but for a certain contempt for the strength of Italy. 
Because the Italian troops suffered a reverse in Spain, two reverses 
perhaps, people in England, both in the Press and elsewhere, are disposed 
to disparage the Italian army and to say that the Italians cannot fight. 
This is a very dangerous assumption ; it would probably be truer to say 
that Italy has to-day one of the finest fighting machines in Europe. In 
similar fashion it is customary to maintain that the finances of Italy are 
in a hopeless mess. This also is a misconception. There is no financial 
crisis in Italy at the present time. Having suffered for several years in 
the past from over-valuation of the lira, the Government had the good 
sense this time to go the full length in devaluation, thereby avoiding 
the error made by France. Their dictatorial powers have also made it 
possible to prevent the flight of capital which has so plagued the French 
Government. Indeed, in spite of war in Abyssinia and now in Spain, 
Italy has actually repatriated a lot of capital in the last few years. 
She was able to finance her Abyssinian adventure without any difficulty : 
that war cost only a fraction of what the United States have spent 
annually on work relief in the last three years. Economically, conditions 
in Italy are much better this year than last, The adverse balance of 
trade still exists and actually has increased in the last two months 
owing to the large imports of grain; but this was caused by the bad 
harvest last year. At the time of writing the prospects for this year’s 
harvest are much better, and in any case the adverse balance of trade 
has been largely offset by a tremendous influx of tourists this year and 
by a resumption of remittances from emigrants abroad who naturally 
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were not inclined to send money home when the lira was too high. 
Italy is, ineffect, enjoying a minor boom this year. Doubtless war work 
has much to do with it ; nevertheless building of all kinds is going on 
in all the cities and there is plenty of money in circulation and practically 
no unemployment. Prices, of course, are going up, and they are going 
up faster than wages; yet they are very far from approaching the 
prices in France ; in fact, food is not expensive. The cost of clothing is 
going up rapidly ; woollen clothes are almost beyond the reach of any 
except the rich, nor is the cloth made from the residue of milk nearly 
good enough to take the place of real woollen materials. I doubt, 
however, whether a lack of warm clothing has yet affected the happiness 
of the people. On the whole, financially and economically, Italy is 
doing as well as could be expected. Nor is there the slightest danger of 
any weakening of the Fascist regime. To imagine anything else is to 
harbour perilous illusions. 


THE FASCIST STATE 

Perhaps the commonest error we fall into when thinking of Fascism 
and Italy is the idea that the Fascist regime and Mussolini are identical, 
or that the regime must crash when the Duce dies. Mussolini created 
Fascism and most of its achievements—the rebuilding of the roads, the 
electrification of the railroads, the draining of the Pontine Marshes, the 
building of the new towns on the marshes, all the other vast works of 
reclamation, the remaking of the national spirit, to say nothing of the 
cleaning up of Rome. In fact, modern Italy is mainly his handiwork. 
But the Totalitarian State—the Fascist regime, has come to Italy to 
stay. It has been accepted in its entirety by her great industrial 
organizers, and they will keep it going probably long after Mussolini’s 
death. In this State, government is carried on by the great industrial 
guilds or corporations (using the word “‘ corporation ’’ in the Italian sense 
of “‘ industrial association ’’). Each industry is, in theory, governed bya 
council which dictates prices and trade practices and, above all, wages. 
In theory the guild council consists of operators, workmen and repre- 
sentatives of the consumers, so that everyone shall have a voice in 
running the industries on which the welfare of the country depends. In 
practice the big operators run the guild councils and through them 
control the whole economy of Italy ; the workman has little voice in 
their decisions. There are, of course, no labour unions and no labour 
leaders. Naturally, this suits the great industrialists who, through the 
guilds, manage to control the industrial policy of the country. The 
names of the great industrial leaders are well publicised, and they mostly 
come from the Po Valley. If Mussolini died to-morrow these men would 
pick the next Dictator,who might well be Ciano. Ciano’s father is a wealthy 
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Livornese, and the Livornese are called ‘‘ the Scotch of Italy.” The fact 
that he married Mussolini’s daughter would naturally help matters. 

Mussolini is still the guiding spirit of Fascism, but he can do very 
little without the consent of the big industrial potentates of the North. 
These latter are pro-German by nature and tradition. Before the Great 
War, Germany controlled the banking and much of the business of 
Northern Italy. To-day, the German influence is almost as strong. 
The Italian industrialists admire German methods and find nothing to 
admire in the democracy and trade unionism of England and France. 
That is why they will even endorse the Spanish adventure although they 
have from time to time been fearful about the outcome. They were 
even more fearful about the Abyssinian war. Fortunately for Mussolini 
that turned out all right. This is not to say that the big industrialists 
of Milan and Turin want consciously to go to war with England on the 
side of Germany; but it does mean that their sympathies are pro- 
German and anti-democratic. 


ITALY AND GERMANY 

The Rome-Berlin axis is not merely an invention of Mussolini ; it 
has Italian tradition behind it, and the backing of Italian captains of 
industry. But I doubt very much whether Mussolini himself would 
cherish Berlin if England did not drive him in that direction. He 
would be well content in the Mediterranean and in Africa if he had 
England on his side, and in spite of all that has happened in the last two 
years it would not be difficult to make a friend of Italy : it only requires 
recognition, but wholehearted recognition, of existing facts. With 
Italy once more friendly, England could then proceed to settle her 
differences’ with Germany which are actually much more vital and 
difficult. With Italy becoming more and more at Germany’s disposal, 
we are immediately entering the war zone. 

No one could talk to Mussolini, as I did, for the best part of half an 
hour, using complete frankness, without being convinced first that he 
wants friendship with England more than anything else, and secondly 
that he does not trust England a yard. Equally one cannot spend more 
than a few days in England without getting the impression that England 
does not trust Mussolini a yard. But, at the same time, England does 
not seem to care that she has lost not only his friendship but that of all 
Italy. Ina word, Mussolini may not like us, but he respects our strength. 
That is why he takes Germany to himself as a make-weight. We, on 
the other hand, neither like Mussolini nor respect his strength. We do 
not even seem to be aware of the extent to which Italy has established 
herself in the Eastern Mediterranean and the danger which, as an enemy, 
she might be to our whole Imperial security. 











THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


SPAIN AND THE POWERS — 


ge hes naval patrols off the Spanish coast, details of which were 
reported in last quarter’s JOURNAL, had scarcely settled down to 
their task before “incidents ” occurred which have resulted in 
the collapse of the whole system. — 

On 13th May, H.M. destroyer “‘ Hunter ”’ struck a floating mine 
in the neighbourhood of the Government port of Almeria ; the explosion 
severely damaged the ship, and killed eight and wounded fourteen of 
her crew. Britain was still preoccupied with the Coronation and the 
*bus strike and, while it was felt that this was a most unfortunate occur- 
rence, it was, perhaps, part of the price which had to be paid to preserve 
“ non-intervention.” Nearly a month later a formal protest was made 
to the ‘Nationalist’ government (which Britain has not recognized), 
reserving the right to prefer a claim of £70,000. 

On 24th and 26th May, Spanish government aircraft dropped bombs 
on foreign shipping lying off Palma; six naval officers in the Italian 
naval auxiliary “ Barletta ’’ were killed, and the captain was wounded. 
Count Grandi promptly protested to the Non-Intervention Committee, 
alleging that these attacks were directed deliberately against Italian 
vessels. 

On 29th May, the German armoured vessel “ Deutschland ’”’ was 
bombed by Spanish government aircraft, and the crew suffered heavy 
casualties (see p. 645 of this JoURNAL). Herr Hitler, with characteristic 
independence, caused rapid and drastic reprisals to be taken. On the 
morning of 31st May, her sister-ship, the ‘“‘ Admiral Scheer,” and two 
destroyers bombarded the port of Almeria for the best part of an hour, 
causing many casualties and destroying the harbour works. The same 
day both Germany and Italy notified their withdrawal from the non- 
intervention scheme. The German government statement announced 
that they would take no further part in the Committee’s discussions 
until they received sufficient guarantees against the recurrence of such 
events. They intimated, however, that with the bombardment of 
Almeria “ the act of retaliation was terminated.” A similar statement 
was made by Italy. 
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It is a little difficult to understand what was the motive of these two 
Powers in withdrawing from their patrol of the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain in view of their decidedly anti-Red sympathies ; the immediate 
effect might well have been to facilitate sea-borne supplies reaching the 
Government forces. It also seemed a little inconsistent that, after 
withdrawal, the cruiser ‘‘ Leipzig ’’ and four submarines should have 
been despatched to reinforce the German fleet in Spanish waters. But 
the net result was to create a distinctly critical position : if two Powers, 
both pledged to give at least moral support to General Franco, declined 
to associate themselves with “ non-intervention,” it was only a step 
further for them to intervene actively on that side; this would be 
likely to bring about equally active intervention by France and Soviet 
Russia on the other side ; in other words, the civil war in Spain might 
easily develop into a European conflagration. 


Fortunately a rapidly re-arming Britain is regaining the influence 
in international affairs which she so conspicuously lacked in her defence- 
less state during the Italo-Abyssinian crisis, and the efforts of our 
Government were successful in securing renewed negotiations to meet 
the situation. As the Foreign Secretary rightly put it, ‘‘ a war delayed ”’ 
may mean “ a war avoided.” After further parleys, on 13th June, the 
British, French, German, and Italian representatives on the Non- 
Intervention Committee reached full agreement on the texts embodying 
provisions for the security of the four control fleets, and expressing 
readiness to discuss improvements in naval supervision. The two 
Spanish parties were simultaneously asked to give an explicit assurance 
that they would respect foreign warships on the high seas, and would 
see to it that their air and sea forces would abide by this assurance. 
They were also asked to agree upon a list of certain Spanish ports which 
would serve as bases for the control ships of the Four Powers. _ Finally, 
they were notified that any violation of these assurances and any attack 
on warships of the Control Powers would be regarded as an affair which 
concerned all those Powers jointly. Thus, for the moment, the ranks 
of the members of the Non-Intervention States were closed. 


But another “incident ’’ soon upset the international apple-cart 
again. On 19th June, it was reported that the German cruiser “ Leipzig ”’ 
had been attacked with torpedoes by Spanish government submarines 
on two occasions. The attacks had failed, but the commanding officer 
said that on the second occasion air bubbles were clearly seen and a 
metallic blow under water was heard in the engine-room. The next day 
a diver found a dent in the ship’s side. This so upset Berlin that the 
visit of the German Foreign Minister to London was postponed, and, at 
the request of the German Ambassador, a meeting between the repre- 
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sentatives of the Four Powers on the Non-Intervention Committee was 
called forthwith. Germany demanded a joint demonstration off Valencia 
and the impounding of all the Spanish government’s submarines in a 
neutral port until the end of the war. Italy supported these demands. 
Britain and France considered that, while proposals for the greater 
security of the control warships should be examined, an inquiry should 
precede any steps to be taken against any Spanish party found to have 
been responsible for these incidents. Incidentally, the Spanish govern- 
ment disclaimed all responsibility for attacks on the -“‘ Leipzig,” and 
stated categorically that all their submarines were in port at the time. 


On 23rd June, Germany and Italy again announced that they 
would take no further part in the international control of the Spanish 
coasts. At the same time Germany, in a special communiqué, reassured 
the Powers that she had no territorial ambitions in Spain or her colonies ; 
her object in withdrawing her ships was toavoid aggravating the situation. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, making his first speech on foreign policy 
as Prime Minister, emphasized the gravity of the situation. The peace 
of Europe, he said, lay at the mercy of an incautious movement. By 
many people the Spanish conflict was held to be one between two rival 
systems, each of which was passionately supported by its adherents in 
their respective countries. If some country attempted to intervene 
beyond a certain point, some other country would find it difficult to 
refrain from jumping in, and a conflict would be started of which no 
man could see the end. The Foreign Secretary remarked that the 
alternative to non-intervention in Spain was unlimited competition in 
arms and men carried on with the approval of the governments concerned. 


In these circumstances Britain and France offered to take over the 
patrol of the whole of the sea coasts of Spain. But to this Germany 
and Italy would not agree ; disguised in diplomatic language, their real 
objection was that the new custodians might be too kind to Red interests 
and the Valencia government. As an alternative, they proposed that 
belligerent rights should be granted to both parties in Spain, and claimed 
that, by conferring such international status on them, both would 
assume towards neutral States full responsibility for the conduct of 
warfare. The Italo-German proposal was not acceptable to several other 
Powers, including Britain, on the grounds that it would unduly favour 
the Nationalist (Franco’s) party. Portugal added to the difficulties 
of the situation by announcing that she had suspended the facilities 
granted to British observers on her frontier. Finally, Lord Plymouth, 
as chairman, pointed out that failure to devise a system of complete 
supervision which would be fair to both sides, and within a reasonable 
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time, would jeopardize the whole policy of non-intervention ; in which 
case Britain would “‘ reserve her attitude ” towards that policy. 


On goth July a further meeting of the Non-Intervention Committee 
resulted in a complete deadlock, and the situation looked extremely 
black. Count Grandi criticized Britain for assisting the Government 
forces at Bilbao with food and other goods conveyed in British ships. 
This attack was probably just what was required to produce what 
Americans call a “ show down ”’; at any rate, it brought forth a timely 
and vigorous reply from Lord Plymouth, who said that His Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to accept strictures from any quarter, 
and if all nations had observed the letter and spirit of the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement as well as Great Britain had, the present situation 
would not have arisen. Further pointed remarks brought an atmosphere 
of realism and finality to the meeting, and eventually the Netherland 
representative proposed that the British Government should be asked 
to make one more effort to evolve an acceptable control scheme. 


Once more the nations looked to Britain to find a way out of their 
difficulties: the proposal received the support of France, Germany, 
Italy and a number of other Powers not concerned in the naval patrols 
(but the latter did not include Soviet Russia), and Lord Plymouth 
after consulting the Foreign Secretary, announced that Britain would 
undertake “‘ this heavy and responsible task.”’ 


On 20th July, the new British Plan was presented for the con- 
sideration of the Chairman’s Sub-Committee of the Non-Intervention 
Committee. The most important proposals were that H.M. Government 
should be authorized by the Committee to enter immediately into 
discussions with both parties in Spain with a view to securing :— 


(1) The establishment of international officers in Spanish ports 
(in place of the naval patrol system). 

(2) The withdrawal of foreign volunteers ; commissions to be 
established to supervise this being done. 

(3) Agreement as to the conditions on which belligerent rights 
would be granted to both sides. 


There at once arose an acrimonious discussion as to whether the 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers should precede the granting of bel- 
ligerent rights, and the Soviet Union strongly resented the mere 
suggestion that these should be granted to Franco. A complete dead- 
lock appears, therefore, to be approaching once more. 

The weak spot in the Plan is that it largely depends on the rival 
parties agreeing to the withdrawal of foreign volunteers, and this 
neither side shows any disposition to do. 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


INCE the last issue of the JoURNAL in May, General Franco’s 

forces have scored important successes and the fortunes of the 

Valencia Government appear to be on the wane. The Insurgents 
continued their offensive in the North and on 25th April entered the 
outskirts of Durango, only thirty miles South of Bilbao. - Next day, they 
captured the town of Eibar, which contains a large small-arms factory. 
This factory exports armaments to all parts of the world and its capture 
will be of great value to Franco’s Army. 


On 27th April, Insurgent aircraft, some alleged to be piloted by 
Germans, bombed the Basque “ holy city ’’ of Guernica, destroyed the 
town and inflicted heavy casualties on the civilian population. As a 
military measure, this air-raid seems to have been of doubtful value, 
while as an act of “ frightfulness ” against unarmed civilians, it has 
aroused much indignation in foreign countries. 


The attack of the Insurgent troops on 6th May against the Basque 
positions around Bermeo, was repulsed, but on 9th May, the offensive 
was resumed and the Basques were driven back to within ten miles of 
Bilbao. At this juncture a convoy of British merchant vessels left 
Bilbao for British and French ports with several thousands of Basque 
women and children. 


On 20th May, General Mola’s forces were checked by skilfully sited 
Basque defences in the area North-East of the City. Three days later, 
however, the General staged a new attack in the South-East sector. The 
Basque militia, who put up a stubborn resistance, counter-attacked 
strongly on 3rd June and recaptured several key positions, which had 
previously been lost. But this rally was only of a temporary nature. 


It was on this day that the Insurgents suffered a grievous loss in the 
death of their commander, General Mola, in an air crash near Brivuesca. 
General Mola, who was G.O.C.-in-Chief in Northern Spain, was born in 
Cuba in 1887 and entered the Army as a cadet in 1903. He distinguished 
himself in the campaign in Morocco and was appointed Chief of Police 
under King Alphonso. When the Monarchy collapsed, Mola retired into 
obscurity, but later was appointed Chief of the Staff in Morocco. In 
July, 1936, he declared for General Franco and has been one of his most 
able commanders. General Davila has replaced him in command of the 
Northern Army. 

After a heavy air bombardment of Bilbao, the Insurgents on 12th 
June penetrated the “iron ring” of the Basque defences and about 
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a week later entered the city in triumph. The victory does not seem to 
have been signalled by any excesses and the surrender of the town took 
place in an orderly and methodical manner. The subjugation of Vizcaya 
by the Nationalists has yielded important material gains such as the 
arms factory at Eibar, the iron ore mines at Barcaldo and the blast 
furnaces and shipyards of Sestao. But the vast sums held by the 
Basque Government were prevented from falling into Insurgent hands, 
as millions in cash and securities were embarked on the British steamer 
“Sea Bank ’’ and were impounded by the French authorities at La 
Pallice, where the ship had to put in. 


General Davila’s troops wasted no time in celebrations—contrary to 
the general idea of the Spanish character—and on 25th June, commenced 
their drive to the East along the coast to Santander. On 30th June, 
the insurgents captured Valmaseda, an important town and road 
junction about eighteen miles West of Bilbao. A complete battalion of 
Basque Militia surrendered with their arms and the opposition in 
general showed strong signs of demoralization. Nor is this to be 
wondered at as the Basques have fought hard for three months with- 
out effective support from the Central Government and have lost the 
greater part of their territory. The new Council of Bilbao has awarded 
the Gold Medal for Bravery to the “ Black Arrow ” Division, a Spanish- 
Italian formation, for their courage in “ saving ’’ Vizcaya. 


The handling of the situation in Vizcaya by the Valencia Govern- 
ment has been extremely feeble and the Basques were left to perish 
without adequate assistance. Until 22nd May, weeks after the start of 
the Nationalist offensive, only a few Government aircraft were sent to 
Bilbao. Later more machines were despatched but by then the situation 
had gravely deteriorated. Moreover, the Government forces on the 
Madrid front or in Cordoba made no attempt at that time to stage an 
effective diversion or to weaken the Nationalist forces in the North by 
attacking elsewhere. 


One reason for the lack of energetic action by the Government may 
be found in the disunity of their supporters, some of whom are little 
better than bandits. In May, these latter, described as Anarchists, 
rose in rebellion in Barcelona and were supressed after severe fighting in 
the streets. As a result of this, however, the Government have been 
able to secure full control of Catalonia and have appointed General Pozas, 
a non-Catalan, to the command of the Aragon front. In the reorganiza- 
tion, the President, Dr. Juan Negrin, a Socialist, announced the forma- 
tion of a Central General Staff for the unified direction of the war. 
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THE CENTRE AND SOUTH 


In a local offensive in Andalusia, the Government troops on znd May 
captured six hundred Civil Guards and their families, who had been 
acting as the garrison of the district of Jaen. 


A heavy Insurgent air-raid on Valencia, on 16th May, caused the 
deaths of thirty-three persons and injuries to over one hundred. Later 
an air-raid on Barcelona caused extensive damage to the City. 


By a surprise attack, the Government forces on 24th May, captured 
seven villages, East of Madrid, in the Province of Guadalajara. 


Shortly before the fall of Bilbao, the Italian Government published 
lists containing the names of 406 Italian Legionaries killed, 1,994 
wounded and 250 missing in the fighting in Spain during the period 
8th-18th March. There is reason to believe that the bulk of these 
casualties were incurred in the clash with the Red International Division 
around Brihuega. 

At long last, the Government forces in Madrid assumed the offensive 
on 7th July, as a result of which they claimed the capture of Brunete 
(about 15 miles West of the capital) and Villanueva. Fierce air fighting 
took place in which a new Insurgent monoplane, lately received from 
abroad, is alleged to have played a prominent part. On gth July, the 
Red Vth Corps advanced to a point four miles West of Brunete and 
forty-eight hours later, the Government claimed to have secured over 
800 Insurgent prisoners. The Insurgent leaders have issued general 
denials as to loss of prisoners and ground and say that they have re- 
pulsed the Red attacks, which were preceded by swarms of Russian 
tanks. The Government claims may, however, be accepted as generally 
accurate; about 1,000 Insurgents have undoubtedly been taken 
prisoners and an advance of several miles has been registered. 


The main Government offensive was launched on a front of five or 
six miles by a force which may have amounted to three infantry divi- 
sions, supported by artillery and tanks. Surprise played a leading part, 
as it seems that the Insurgents were taken off their guard. The Red air 
force, however, does not appear to have been able to gain any effective 
local superiority over the Insurgent squadrons and, partly for this 
reason, they were able to stabilize the position and by 2oth July, to 
deliver a deliberate counter-offensive. This counter-offensive made 
little headway but nevertheless: was evidence that the Insurgents had 
reserves in hand and that the Government attack had spent its force. 
The Red gains were now confined to a deep salient in the Insurgent 
lines, exposed to fire from three sides, and therefore likely to prove 


costly in human life. 
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Rumour has been rife for some time that the reorganized army of 
the Valencia Government was making rapid progress in training and 
efficiency. The attack on Brunete by the Vth Corps may, therefore, 
show that behind the scenes deep foundations have been laid and that 
further Republican offensives may be expected shortly. Be this as it 
may, this attack came too late to save Vizcaya. 


PALESTINE 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


HE Royal Commission, which was appointed by H.M. Government 
almost exactly a year ago, published its unanimous Report on 
Palestine on 7th July, 1937. 


The members of the Commission were :— 


Lord Peel (Chairman), formerly Secretary of State for India ; 

Sir Horace Rumbold (Deputy Chairman), Ambassador to Germany 
from 1928 to 1933 ; 

Sir Laurie Hammond, Governor of Assam, 1927-1932 ; 

Sir Morris Carter, formerly Chief Justice of Tanganyika ; 

Sir Harold Morris, K.C., President of the Industrial Court ; 

Professor Reginald Coupland, Professor of Colonial History at 
Oxford. 


The Commission’s tasks were, briefly, to ascertain the underlying 
causes of the disturbances ; to enquire into the manner in which the 
Mandate was being implemented ; to ascertain whether the Jews or the 
Arabs had any legitimate grievances ; and to make recommendations 
for the removal of such grievances and for the prevention of their 
recurrence. 


Having reached the conclusion that the Arab- Jewish differences were 
irreconcilable and that the present Mandatorysystem provided no solution 
of the problem, the Commission in their Report have recommended the 
establishment of a. Jewish and an Arab State, and the retention of an 
area which will include the Holy Places of Jerusalem, Nazareth and 
Bethlehem under a new and permanent British Mandate. The Arab 
State would consist of Transjordania united to that part of Palestine 
allotted to the Arabs. The Jewish State would consist of a certain part 
of Palestine near the coast. 

The Arab-Jewish Frontier would run approximately as follows 
from North to South: Syrian Frontier- Jordan River-Sea.of Galilee 
(central) - Beisan; West to Tannuk ; South to Tul Karam — Ludd - Tell el 
Turmus; West to Khan Bezzeh—sea coast. 
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The League of Nations would be approached for a new Mandate for 
(t) Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee and (2) Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
The Southern enclave, as in (2), would be provided with a “ corridor ”’ 
leading to the sea, running from Jerusalem to Jaffa. These two enclaves 
would be under the direct control of the Government of the United 
Kingdom as the Mandatory Power. Jaffa would form an outlying part 
of the inland Arab State to provide access to the sea via the mandatory 
“ corridor.” 

The Jewish State might pay a subvention to the Arab State in view 
of the fact that the Jews contribute more in taxes per head to the 
Palestinian revenue than do the Arabs. Moreover, the allocation of the 
rich coastal belt to the Jews would mean a heavy loss of revenue to the 
new Arab State. 

As the Arab State would include Transjordania and as this latter 
State has so little taxable capacity that it is already in receipt of a grant 
in aid from Parliament in excess of £1,000,000, the Report suggests that 
the subvention be increased, on the creation of the new Arab State, to 
the round figure of £2,000,000. 

Both States would enter into Treaties of Alliance with Britain on the 
lines of the treaty between the United Kingdom and Irak. 

Both Jews and Arabs are, as might be expected, highly critical of 
the proposed partition of Palestine, and have found a powerful ally in 
the Press of the United States. British opinion, however, is more 
favourably inclined towards the proposals which, according to H.M. 
Government, are to form the basis of a series of conferences with the 
League of Nations. 


NAVAL AGREEMENTS WITH GERMANY AND THE 
SOVIET UNION ? 


ILATERAL Anglo-German and Anglo-Russian Agreements were 
Bscrea on 18th July. Theoretically these Agreements are not 
related to each other ; actually they are the outcome of eighteen 
months’ negotiations with Britain which have been interdependent and 
have culminated simultaneously. 
In their main essentials the terms of the Agreements follow those of 
the London Naval Treaty of 1936, but certain reservations are made 
by both the foreign Powers to suit their special circumstances. 





1 See White Papers Cmd. 5519 of 17th July, 1937 (price 9d.), and Cmd. 5518 
of 17th July, 1937 (price 3d.). 
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One of the main provisions in the London Treaty was for an annual 
interchange of information about new construction ; but, in view of her 
special position in the Far East and the fact that Japan is not a party 
to the Treaty, Russia is unwilling to furnish information regarding her 
ships constructed at her Siberian base, and she is not prepared to go 
through the procedure of consultation and delay should any action by 
Japan necessitate her departure from treaty restrictions in her Far 
Eastern fleet. 

Another important Russian reservation is in regard to cruisers. 
Her standard cruiser gun is a 7-in.; therefore she is not prepared to 
be tied by the prohibitions against building any more ships of the 
“A” class, i.e., above 8000 tons, and with guns above 6-in. and up 
to 8-in. At present she has no ‘‘ A”’ class cruisers, and does not par- 
ticularly want to embark on construction of them; but it has been 
informally agreed that she may, if desired, build up to seven of this 
class. 


The Anglo-German Agreement is drafted in similar terms. In 
addition there has been an exchange of Notes between the two countries 
and an Anglo-German Declaration. The former makes it clear that 
the rights accorded by the Anglo-German Agreement of 1935 in the 
matter of cruisers are unimpaired. These, in effect, would permit , 
Germany to keep pace with Russia in “ A’”’ class cruisers should the 
latter exceed the number to which the former is already entitled. The 
Declaration only clarifies certain points in the 1935 Anglo-German 
Agreement. 


OTHER NAVAL AGREEMENTS 


It is anticipated that the conclusion of these two Agreements will 
lead to agreements with the smaller naval Powers. It is understood that 
progress has already been made towards this end with the Scandinavian 
Powers, Poland, and Turkey. These agreements will also be bilateral. 
One of their main objects is to make binding the interchange of naval 
information with Britain. This, it is hoped, may lead ultimately to a 
general interchange of such information. 










































CORRESPONDENCE 


[Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put 
their views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JoURNAL.—EDITOR.] 


THE FIFTH ARMY IN MARCH, 1918. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—Major-General Sir Hereward Wake, in his letter in your last issue, questions 
some of the facts in my article ‘‘ The Fifth Army in March 1918 ” which appeared 
in the February Journal. A reply, therefore, is necessary. 

I wrote (p. 23) “‘ the experts of the Versailles Council expected that the enemy 
would attack . . . in Champagne . . . and against the Arras sector.’’ He says, 
“ ample proof exists in the records of the Supreme War Council and the War Cabinet 
that the Military Representatives (M.R.) knew where the attack would fall and 
also the strength at which it might be made.” The Official History—1918, Vol. i, 
is based on these records. The forecast, signed by General Wilson, of the most 
probable place for a hostile attack to develop, given on p. 79, was :— 


(1) Between the La Bassée canal and the high ground South of the River 
Scarpe (that is Arras area). 
(2) Between Ville sur Tourbe and Reims (that is Champagne). 
(3) About Lunéville (some 60 miles West of Strasbourg). 
In the attached map (3) was omitted. 

There is no other forecast in the records of the Supreme War Council and the 
War Cabinet. 

As General Wake has raised the question of strength, I may add something 
which I omitted in the article. For the attack in Champagne the M.R. put 
96 German divisions and the same number for the Arras attack. The actual 
numbers assembled for the offensive of the 21st March were 74 divisions, including 
divisions already in the line (Hutier, 25; Marwitz, 21; Below, 25; O.H.L. 
reserve, 3). 

General Wake thinks that Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig could have contributed 
to form a General Reserve after having been forced to add another thirty miles to 
his hundred miles of front (in order that the French might possess a substantial 
reserve) and the infantry strength of the divisions reduced. The Commander-in- 
Chief had only eight divisions in his own G.H.Q. reserve. This was theoretically 
too small for the defensive, and proved in reality too small. Clearly, he had no 
divisions to spare. : 

General Wake claims that “‘ Wilson himself nominated Rawlinson for Versailles ’’ 
as proof that he was not likely to intrigue to get Sir Henry Rawlinson out of Ver- 
sailles. General Wake is wrong. Lord Haig’s diaries state that he nominated 
Rawlinson, and this is fully confirmed by Sir Frederick Maurice’s “‘ Life of General 
Lord Rawlinson,” p. 207, founded on Rawlinson’s diaries, wherein it is recorded 
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that on the 17th February, 1918, Haig informed Rawlinson of his appointment at 
Versailles, ‘‘ he [D. H.] said that he had been over to Walton Heath with Derby to 
see the Prime Minister, and had been ordered by him to appoint an officer not below 
the rank of Army Commander to be British Military Representative at Versailles. 
He had replied that he would nominate me. . . . To this the Prime Minister agreed. 
. . . I had no option to refuse the appointment, and Haig told me that if I did he 
would order me to take it.’’ This disposes of General Wake’s contention. 


}. E. EDMONDS, 
June, 1937. Brigadier-General. 


ARTILLERY PREDICTED FIRE 
To THE EpIToR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—I would be glad if you would allow me to reply—a little belatedly I fear— 
to the criticisms of my article “‘ A New Deal in Tactics’ which have appeared in 
your correspondence pages. Brigadier Thackeray has attacked me for contending 
“that infantry as such are no longer necessary,’’! and Colonel MacClellan for 
claiming “‘ quite definitely ’’ too great an accuracy for predicted fire.® 


Both my critics have ‘placed an interpretation upon my words which I did not 
intend, and which I do not think they justify. What I did contend was that “ it is 
artillery ’’ using predicted fire ‘‘ that constitutes the striking force of modern 
armies.’’ This does not imply that infantry, as such, has no function. It implies, 
no more and no less, than that the roles of attack and support now allotted by 
tactical theory to these two arms should be interchanged. I argued, in effect, that 
artillery should deliver and infantry should support the attack. As to predicted 
fire, I claimed that on distant targets like hostile batteries, when these had been 
properly located, predicted fire had proved more accurate than fire based on regis- 
tration, and I stated that the “ only real problem ”’ in the more extended use of 
predicted methods was that of “‘ locating the hole,’’ the context obviously indicating 
that ‘‘ hole ” here meant “ target.”” I made no claims for the absolute accuracy of 
predicted fire. I admit freely all the difficulties which Colonel MacClellan describes ; 
but the fact remains that, notwithstanding these difficulties, when the target can 
be accurately located, predicted fire can be made accurate enough—at any rate 
when the gunner knows his job. 


I may add that since my paper was written a further piece of evidence has 
appeared which well illustrates and bears out my argument. From the British 
Official History of the great German offensive of 21st March, 1918, two facts emerge : 
firstly that along the whole of the long front of attack the British “ forward ”’ zone 
was so quickly overrun that it can have made hardly any resistance ; and secondly 
that, along the whole front, except at one point only, the “ battle ” zone held out. 
The garrison of the forward zone amounted to one-quarter of the attenuated British 
force, but it did not seriously delay, and apparently did not even fight, the German 
infantry: it was just cannon-fodder, destroyed by the German guns. And at the 
point where the battle zone gave way, too, according to the history, “ the garrisons 
had suffered so severely from the original bombardment that the enemy broke 
through with little delay ” (p. 184). The history offers no explanation of why the 
bombardment of the battle zone should have been more accurate in one place than 
in another. I suggest that the explanation lies in the fact that the German 18th 





1 See Journat for May, 1936, p. 417. 
* See JouRNAL for November, 1936, p. 872. 
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Army, which effected the break through, used survey methods of aiming while the 
others preferred to rely upon observation. These two facts, I suggest, answer my 
critics. 

Brigadier Thackeray, however, criticizes me also for contending “ that the use 
of tanks was not the real reason for the success of our surprise attack at Cambrai, 
but success was due to the new methods of artillery fire without registration.” 
Here again what I did say was only that “‘ the Germans, without any help from 
these vehicles, had already achieved, by similar artillery tactics, victories even more 
striking.” I believe this to be the truth ; the reader can make what inferences he 
likes; but I may add here that what seems to me the right explanation of the 
Cambrai victory has been given by General Fuller in the words ‘“‘ when the tanks 
moved forward with the infantry following close behind, the enemy completely 
lost his balance and those who did not fly panic-stricken from the field surrendered 
with little or no resistance ’’ (Tanks in the Great War, p. 145). This explanation is 
in agreement with a statement by General Ludendorf who mentions in his description 
of a later battle that “‘ here again the effect of fire from the tanks was insignificant,” 
and explains the German defeat by saying that “ our infantry had not stood firm 
at all points” (My War Memories, p. 666). 

Brigadier Thackeray's explanation is “‘ that the tanks were able to do in a few 
minutes what had previously taken the artillery three days to accomplish, i.e., the 
destruction of the enemy’s wire.”” It seems that he is one of those to whom General 
Brooke referred in the words (quoted in my paper) “‘ our attention had been gradually 
riveted on the hostile defences and wire. . . . As a result the wire entanglements 
and trench systems were looked on as the real obstacles to our advance, and not 
the fire power behind them ” (R.A. Journal, Vol. LIII, p. 84). 

M. N. MacLeop, 


Southampton, Brigadier. 
7th May, 1937. 


MOVEMENT OF MECHANIZED FORCES 
To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 


Sir,—The May issue of the JourNat reports a lecture by Colonel G. Le Q. 
Martel, in the course of which he offers the somewhat startling suggestion that 
military traffic might move on “ go-as-you-please”’ civilian principles, hoping 
thereby to increase the average over-all speed from 12 miles per hour, ‘‘ whereas 
the same number and type of civilian vehicles on the same road will average thirty 
miles per hour.” He then quotes the Southampton—Winchester road as carrying 
over 4,000 vehicles per day of sixteen hours: approximately the same volume of 
traffic as a fully mechanized division. But it is not clear how he calculates the 
average distance between vehicles to be six hundred yards. An average of 20 m.p.h., 
with 100 yard intervals, which would allow the division to move past in ten hours, 
would seem to be the optimum under war conditions. This hundred-yards average 
interval could be obtained either by a continuous stream at this interval or by 
blocks of five vehicles 25 yards behind each other, with 400 yards between blocks. 
But even this optimum is only obtainable under “ route-march” conditions, 
ignoring any enemy action (bombing or long-range shelling) and the delays due to 
reconnaissance and ‘ ‘ plan-making.” And to obtain an analogy with civilian 
traffic, it is better to consider Derby Day ; for military movements usually involve 
concentration at the end of the run. 
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It is surely a forlorn hope to expect any military police, however reinforced 
and equipped with small wireless sets, to be able to allot parking places for all units 
as they arrive ; nor is it desirable. Traffic control must be decentralized at the 
line where tactical requirements begin. When reserves are fifteen miles back and, 
for instance, several batteries are (after reconnaissance) simultaneously ordered 
forward by their respective commanders, the “‘ go-as-you-please ’’ method would 
lead to considerable friction, involving battery leaders, traffic police, and other 
candidates for the best roads. And if lame ducks are to be left behind, to follow 
on as best they may, a very high standard of training is required for their drivers 
if essential vehicles are not to be lost or crowded out by competing traffic. Yet the 
general idea is undoubtedly attractive—the idea of commanders and staff well 
forward behind the reconnaissance screen, sending back for units as they are 
required ; the units meanwhile being dispersed under cover well in rear, and the 
force as a whole offering the minimum target for observation or attack. 


The problem is essentially one of centralized control, which depends on efficient 
signal communications. Mechanization and the resultant dispersion may invalidate 
the signals policy of a main artery following the central line of advance, and the 
obvious solution—wireless, has certain fundamental weaknesses. If each forward 
commander is free to give orders to his unit in rear by wireless, not only will there 
be congestion and mutual interference (as the range of unit sets will have to be 
increased, and there is not an unlimited supply of suitable frequencies), but also 
secrecy will be sacrificed. A sudden outburst of different sets will betray the 
approaching deployment, and enemy direction-finding sets will be presented with 
a complete order of battle. This latter weakness also affects the use of police wireless 
for traffic control ; the lines of advance will be indicated with considerable precision. 
Yet to send back by despatch rider for these units, fifteen miles in rear, is not only 
slow but uncertain ; an hour must elapse before orders can be acknowledged, and 
despatch riders are not infallible. 


The solution, both as regards speed and secrecy, lies in the establishment of a 
forward Signal Centre through which all forward commanders would pass their 
orders to bring up units, and one or more rear Centres to distribute these orders to 
waiting and dispersed units. A control staff at these Signal Centres would be 
ideally situated to regulate traffic and secrecy would be preserved, even when the 
signal traffic was by wireless, pending the construction of line communication, as 
there would be only one or two active channels of communication. From the rear 
Centres, if necessary, short lines could radiate to units in concealed bivouacs, so 
that the location of the Signal Centre would not betray the position of units. The 
essential condition for success is that all commanders and units should co-operate 
by giving their exact location at each halt and after every move to the nearest 
Signal Centre. Unit Signals must hook themselves on to the main framework, 
rather than sit down in the dark to wait till the superior formation signals (on whom 
at present is the responsibility) happens to stumble across their concealed bivouac. 


F. S. MorcGan, 
Major, R. Signals, S.R. 


THE INDIAN ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


To THe Eprror oF THE R.U.S.I. Journat. 


Str,—I have only recently been able to read my copy of the February JouRNAL, 
and in it I find a statement which is so unfair to past authorities in India and to the 
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work of the Indian Ordnance Department that it should be corrected without 
further delay. 

On page to of that number the Lecturer on “‘ The Army in India ”’ is reported to 
have said that Lord Kitchener ‘‘ started making India independent of outside 
sources for her military requirements, and established his powder factory at Welling- 
ton ; his gun, rifle, machine gun and shell factory at Cossipore; his small arms 
ammunition factory at Poona; his wagon factory at Jubbulpore ; his clothing, 
saddlery and boot factory at Cawnpore.’’ Actually, the East India Company did 
very much to make themselves independent of outside sources for war material. 
It had gunpowder works in Bombay and Madras in the XVIIth Century, and one 
in Bengal somewhat later. The Bombay factory, which had been moved to Kirkee 
after the Mutiny, tried out the manufacture of cordite in 1896, and its success led 
to the establishment of the cordite factory at Aruvankadu, near Wellington; by 
1904 this was in full work. The Company established its own gun carriage factories 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras at the beginning of the XIXth Century; but in 
1901 the central gun carriage factory at Jubbulpore was commenced and gradually 
absorbed the three old ones. The small-arm ammunition factories at Dum Dum 
and Kirkee were established in 1868, while the harness and saddlery factory at 
Cawnpore was started soon after the Mutiny. The gun and shell factory started 
as a gun foundry in Fort William in 1770, and was erected at Cossipore in 1834. 

Lord Kitchener did not arrive in India till 1902, so it is quite obvious that he 
had little to do with starting to make India independent of outside sources for its 
war stores, and it is hardly correct to allude to the establishment of “‘ his factories.” 


H. A. YOunNG,. 


Brigadier-General. 
(Director of Ordnance Factories in India, 1917- 
Hayme, Exmouth, 1920; Author of The East India Company’s 
toth June, 1937 Arsenals and Manufactories). 


GROUP MESSES FOR OFFICERS 


To THE Epiror oF THE R.U.S.I. JourRNAL. 


Srr,—-Captain Foster Hall’s complaint about Officers’ Messes, in the February 
JOURNAL, is a recurrent one, and certainly improvements could be made, but I do 
not think that he has made out a convincing case for ‘“‘ Group Messes.” I agree 
that large Messes run as a club would offer certain advantages and might be pre- 
ferred by some officers, and that they would probably offer increased opportunities 
for officers of different units to mix and get to know each other better; but with 
larger numbers they would also open the way to the formation of cliques and groups. 

The “ Group Mess” would certainly be appreciated by the smaller units and 
detached officers who would automatically become members, as of right, instead 
of having to beg, hat in hand, to be taken in by a unit mess. 

A more serious objection would be the distance the ‘‘ Group Mess ” would have 
to be from a large proportion of the officers’ quarters. Take for example Bordon : 
if the mess were in the middle of the Infantry Brigade lines the Gunners would have 
over half a mile to walk to each meal and half a mile back ; Tidworth is even worse 
with the barracks spread over nearly a mile of road. In India this difficulty would 
not be quite so important as bungalows are already a considerable distance from the 
mess and a few more yards in some cases would be no great hardship. 
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Other difficulties would be the disposal of mess property, such as silver, pictures, 
trophies, etc., and the loss of the sense of home which even the youngest Subaltern 
must have in his own unit’s mess. 


It is impossible, in a short letter, to go into details, but I doubt very much 
whether a ‘‘ Group Mess ”’ could be made as comfortable or the food provided much 
cheaper than in a well-run regimental mess. I say ‘‘ well-run ’”’ advisedly. In the 
majority of messes, the Mess President has not got the time, even if he has the gift, 
of himself looking into all the details which are conducive to comfort and economy, 
and must, of necessity, leave a great deal to the mess sergeant. The really good 
mess sergeant is a vava avis, and has never had a thorough training. 


I should like to see the experiment tried of having the officers’ mess run, under 
the auspices of the N.A.A.F.I. by a trained lady caterer with a number of maids 
under her; I think it would work. Women are employed in the coffee-shop, why 
not in the officers’ mess? The difficulty of organizing a mess in case of mobilization, 
in going into camp or abroad would be no greater than in the case of ‘‘ Group Messes ”” 
and there would be a department of the N.A.A.F.I. to help. 


I know a unit which had a woman cook for years; she used even to come to 
camp, and we were never so well fed. Unfortunately an inquisitive General dis- 
covered her cooking the lunch he was going to eat at Wool camp, and she had 
to be sent away. 

A. H. Rapicez, 


Foxcombe Orchard, Boars Hill, Oxford. Lieut.-Colonel. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—This Mess problem only applies, in my opinion, to service in the United 
Kingdom, as abroad Messes are larger and the difference between the conditions of 
living of single and married officers are not nearly so marked as they are in home 
service. 


I would advocate the abolition of Messes at home and their replacement by 
Officers’ Clubs to be run on the same lines as any Service Club in London, with a 
paid secretary in the case of bigger stations. But if we are to have a Club, let us 
call it a Club, not a Mess run on Club lines. Ifa break from tradition is to be made, 
it is no use trying to appease the “ die-hards,”’ who will hate the idea of a regiment 
without an Officers’ Mess, but who rarely give a thought to the young officer who 
has the “‘ pleasure ” of living in it. In a letter I can only state briefly what I 
consider are the drawbacks of a Mess at home and the advantages of an Officers’ 
Club. 


Points against the Mess. 

(1) The average Mess is uncomfortable, and for nine months in the year very 
cold. The furniture provided is not conducive either to work or comfort, and the 
issue of coal is inadequate to heat a large and partially empty ante-room or dining- 
room. 


(2) The officer of to-day does not like wearing Mess Dress every night or having 
to dine every night at eight o’clock. If he wants to go out after dinner, he is forced 
either to have an early dinner, for which in most messes he has to pay extra, or he 
must dine elsewhere at considerably greater expense. If he wants to work after 
dinner, the first thing that he does is to change into some kit in which he can do 
so in comfort. Mess Dress was introduced, not in its present form of stiff collars 
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and stiff shirts, as a relief from the tunic ; but it is no relief from any uniform worn 
by the officer of to-day. 

(3) The rooms in which an officer lives and sleeps are ten times more uncomfort- 
able than those in any home to which he was accustomed before he joined the 
Service. It may be very Spartan, but I doubt whether it produces any better 
officers. A young officer is much more likely to study his profession in a room 
which is comfortable than in one which is the reverse. But, whether he works or 
not, the discomforts and inconvenience of a Mess encourage officers to marry earlier 
than they used to do, because they realize the greater comfort and freedom in 
which their married contemporaries live. 

Unless some alternative to the discomforts of the present Mess is found, things 
will get worse and worse, and if officers come into the Army at all, they will tend 
more and more to get married younger than is desirable in their own interests or 
in the interests of the Service. 


Points for Officers’ Clubs. 

(1) An Officers’ Club where all units meet would allow, as Captain Hall says, 
an interchange of thought between members of different units and arms of the 
Service. This is a point that is stressed and appreciated at the Senior Officers’ 
School, and would lead to increased efficiency throughout the Army. 

(2) At the present time an officer has to pay the sum of {15 per annum as his 
subscription to a Mess. This represents the subscription to a good Service Club 
in London, but a comparison in value for money seems hardly to bear thinking 
about. 

(3) Living should be as cheap or cheaper by virtue of increased numbers and 
the saving on officers who go away on short leave, etc. 

(4) The messing arrangements, being permanent, would go on. improving, 
whereas an Officers’ Mess, having to move every few years, rarely runs to, initially 
expensive but eventually economical, aids to messing, such as refrigerators, fuel- 
saving stoves, etc. 

(5) Servants could be ex-soldiers trained as valets. One to four officers would 
be well within the capacity of a trained man, and the cost to the officer should be 
no more than the rather inefficient servant that is now available for him. 


(6) I do not consider that initially, at any rate, new buildings would be required 
or could be expected, although all buildings should be modernized. Surely a single 
officer in this year of grace can expect hot and cold water laid on in his room. One 
existing Mess building could be used for the actual Club premises of dining-rooms, 
smoking rooms, card room, bar and usual offices. Adjacent Messes or buildings 
could be converted solely into Club Chambers. These would probably be only a 
short distance from the Club premises. 

Does this not sound more attractive than the deadliness of a partially empty 
Officers’ Mess under present conditions ? Is it not worth a trial at one station ? 
If we want to attract the right type of officer, should we not try to keep him con- 
tented, when we get him, by giving him congenial surroundings to live in, or are 
we to maintain empty, uncomfortable and expensive Messes for the housing of 
regimental silver, the depression of the unfortunates who have to live in them, and 
the general detriment of the Army ? 

G. G. R. WILLIAMs. 


Fulwood Barracks, Preston. Major. 
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BRITAIN’S POSITION IN PALESTINE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—With reference to Captain Leonard Stein’s letter in the May issue on my 
article ‘‘ Britain’s Position in Palestine,”’ published in November last, I wish to reply 
to one point. 

I had no intention of creating the impression that Great Britain made promises 
of independence to the Palestine Arabs in particular. The promises were made to 
the Sherif of Mecca as representing the Arabs in general, and this included the 
Palestine Arabs. That is certainly the interpretation put upon this undertaking by 
all Arabs irrespective of their locality. 

In view of the position created by the Report of the Royal Commission, it seems 
inappropriate to discuss further the other points raised by Captain Stein. 

I wish to add that in my article certain passages relating to historical fact were 
taken from “‘ The History of the Peace Conference of Paris,” Vol. VI, by H. W. V. 
Temperley, published by the Oxford University Press. Owing to an oversight this 
acknowledgment was not made at the time of publication. 

E. W. Potson NEWMAN, 
Major (retired). 
July, 1937. 
THE RECRUITING PROBLEM 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

Str,—Some years ago the option of wearing plain clothes was given to the 
serving soldier as a privilege, ostensibly to make the Service more popular, and so 
help recruiting. 

Major Grotrian, in the February JourNAL (p. 176) gives as one of the obstacles 
to recruiting the fact that “ the man still has to purchase much more expensive 
civilian clothing.” 

From the civilian standpoint, the disappearance of uniform from the streets 


seems the reverse of good advertising. 
Not A REGULAR SOLDIER. 


30th March, 1937. 


MECHANIZATION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

Srr,—A small misprint appears to have crept into the report on p. 300 of the 
May JourNaL, of my remarks after Colonel Martel’s lecture on mechanization. 
What it is that the contractor likes to do is to “‘ expand,” rather than to “ explain,” 
as I was reported to have said. 

Further down, the artillery commander of the Waterloo campaign should have 
been described as ‘‘ Sir Augustus,” not ‘‘ Sir John Frazer.” 

L. V. S. BLACKER, 
June, 1937. Lieutenant-Colonel. 



















































GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


A COMBINED EXERCISE ON THE SOUTH COAST 


This Exercise started at 3 p.m. on 14th July and was due to continue until 
3 p.m. on the 16th; actually it was terminated at 8 a.m. on the latter day, the 
weather having deteriorated to such an extent as to impair the value of further 
operations. 

The naval C.-in-C, of the attacking forces appears to have made the maximum 
use of the opportunity to provide experience for all the units on both sides. This 
included reconnaissance work by flying boats; air attacks on the enemy fleet and 
on the naval ports of Plymouth, Portland, and Portsmouth, and on Southampton ; 
anti-aircraft work by Territorial forces manning the searchlights and batteries 
defending these places, in conjunction with the Observer Corps; and a test of the 
“‘ blacking-out ”’ and Air Raid Precautions organizations of the Home Office and 
local Civil Authorities. As regards the latter, nothing on the same scale had been 
attempted before, and it is an indication of the growing interest in war preparedness 
by the nation that voluntary co-operation by the civil population on the South 
Coast was very generally forthcoming. 


THE RIVAL FORCES 


RED (DEFENDING) 
Royal Navy. 

Portsmouth.—H.M.S. “‘ Curacoa ”’ (cruiser) and four destroyers. 

Plymouth.—H.M.S. “ Broke ’’ (leader) and two destroyers. 

Portland.—Nine destroyers, three patrol vessels, three anti-submarine trawlers, 

and ten submarines. 
The Army. 

The Regular Army units included the R.A. Fixed Defences of the South-Western 
Ports and Southern Ports, two companies of the 1st A.A. Battalion R.E., the 4th 
Fortress Company, R.E., and the School of Electric Lighting. 

The Territorial units included the Hampshire, Devon, Suffolk, and Glamorgan 
Heavy Brigades, Royal Artillery, Territorial Army; the 56th (Cornwall) Anti- 
Aircraft Brigade (Cadre only), the 57th (Wessex) Anti-Aircraft Brigade (Cadre only); 
and the Hampshire, Cinque Ports, Essex, Dorset, Suffolk, and Devon and Cornwall 
Fortress Engineers of the Royal Engineers, Territorial Army. 


Royal Air Force. 
The following squadrons took part :— 
Reconnaissance Force. 


Squadron. Type. Operational Station. 
No..201 (FB) Squadron .. “London” .. St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles. 
io MAGES iS ca ee -- Mount Batten, Plymouth 
ee i ah “Singapore”’ .. Portland. 


i ee ss Pe “ Singapore”’ .. Pembroke Dock. 
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Striking Force. 
No. 22 (TB) Squadron .. “ Vildebeest’”’ .. Exeter. 
ee < Tee a ..  ‘* Vildebeest”’. .. Exeter. 
» 99(B) ¥3 Ss “* Hertford ”’ .. Boscombe Down. 
» 206 (GR) x. hist “ Anson ” ..- Woodsford. 
<j AO Sj, re sat > Anson” .. Woodsford. 
oS Oa G5 ‘. ot 3" CAnson .. Boscombe Down. 
Fighter Force. 
No. 1 (F) Squadron oo Sep ee .. Tangmere. 
peeden, 5 ae Se * Gauntlet ”’ .. Tangmere. 
Coast Artillery Co-operation. 
2 aircraft .. ss ai — .. Roborough. 
2 aircraft *.. i a — .. Gosport. 


BLUE (ATTACKING) 
Royal Navy. 
Battleships acting as 8 in. gun Cruisers.—H.M. Ships“ Rodney,” “ Resolution,”’ 
“Revenge,” “ Ramillies.” 
Carriers.—‘‘ Courageous ” and “ Furious.” 
Cruisers.—‘ Southampton,”’ “‘ Newcastle ’’ and “ Cairo.” 
Flotillas—‘‘ Exmouth ” (leader) and 5th (eight destroyers) ; one division 6th 
(four destroyers). 
Submarines.—Five (large). 
Aircraft. 
Six squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm and ten aircraft carried in the battleships 
and cruisers—approximately eighty in all. 


COMMANDS. 
ReEp.—The senior officers connected with the Exercises on the defending side 
were :— 
Navy.—Admiral the Earl of Cork and Orrery, C.-in-C. Portsmouth. 
Army.—General Sir John T. Burnett-Stuart, C.-in-C. Southern Command. 
Air.—Air Marshal P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, A.O.C.-in-C. Coastal Command. 


The headquarters of the Army and Royal Air Force directing staff was at Lee- 
on-Solent, where the Naval C.-in-C. at Portsmouth had a liaison officer. 

All the defending aircraft, except Nos. 1 and 74 (Fighter) Squadrons, were under 
the command of Air Vice-Marshal H. M. Cave-Browne-Cave, A.O.C. No. 16 (Recon- 
naissance Group); the remainder were under Air Vice-Marshal E. L. Gossage, 
A.O.C, No. 11 (Fighter) Group. 

Biur.—The attacking forces were all under the command of Admiral Sir Roger 
R. C. Backhouse, C.-in-C. Home Fleet, in H.M.S. “ Rodney.” 


THE GENERAL IDEA 


A state of strained relations had existed between REDLAND (England) and 
BLUELAND (an imaginary country about 600 miles West of REDLAND) since rst July. 
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By toth July it was known that a BLuE Force consisting of a number of cruisers, 
destroyers and carriers had assembled at Port X (Lat. 50° N., Long. 19° W.), and 
that BLUE submarines were patrolling in the Channel. 


At 3 p.m. on 13th July Brue Force received orders to attack Portsmouth, 
Portland, and Plymouth. 


OBJECT OF THE EXERCISES 


(a) To test the command and co-ordination of the defences—naval, air and 
land—of the fortresses of Portsmouth, Portland, and Plymouth.* 


(b) To study the detailed handling of the forces engaged in the defence. 


COURSE OF EVENTS 
The attacking force was divided into four squadrons :— 
“ P.”—* Rodney,” “‘ Courageous ”’ and a destroyer screen. 
“ Q.”—** Southampton,” “‘ Newcastle ”’ and two destroyers. 
“ R.”"——“‘ Cairo,” “‘ Ramillies,”’ ‘“‘ Revenge,” “‘ Exmouth” and a destroyer 
screen. 
“ S.”"—"* Furious ”’ and destroyer screen. 

“Pp,” “QO” and “ R” Forces crossed 7° W. Longitude, steaming eastward, at 
zero hour (3 p.m., 14th July) and made up Channel. Within forty minutes of the 
Exercises starting “‘ PP” and “‘Q” Forces had been sighted by flying boats from 
Mount Batten—Plymouth, and “ R” Force by a flying boat from St. Mary’s— 
Scilly Isles. Before dark the “‘ Furious ” was also sighted approaching the Bristol 
Channel. 

That afternoon the “‘ Courageous ’”’ was attacked repeatedly by RED bombers and 
torpedo-bombers, and there can be very little doubt that she would have been 
sunk. For the purposes of the Exercises, however, casualties were only recorded, 
and all the units—sea, air and land—continued to function. 


With the coming of darkness the attacking fleet was left in peace and was able 
to make its way to its various objectives without being followed. 


About 4.15 a.m. on 15th July, force “‘ R ” attacked Plymouth in three divisions : 
the “‘ Revenge ’’ closed from the South-East, the ‘‘ Ramillies’’ from the South, 
following the coast in Whitsand Bay. These ships bombarded the coast battery 
and dockyard respectively at long range. Meanwhile, the ‘‘ Cairo’”’ with two 
destroyers made for the breakwater and engaged the shore batteries inside the 
harbour. This latter force was engaged by some Rep destroyers who were just 
returning to harbour and who attacked it from seaward. The bombarding ships 
used smoke screens, put up by the destroyers, to cover their approach. 


Plymouth was also attacked from the air during the “ black-out ”—midnight 
to3a.m. The aircraft, which appeared singly at fairly long intervals, were followed 
with spectacular success by the searchlights of the local defences. From all accounts 
the searchlights at the other ports were equally efficient ; but such night raids as 
that on Plymouth, at any rate, were very simple tests for the defenders. On the 
forenoon of the 15th July two air raids by the Fleet Air Arm from the “ Furious,” 
off the North coast of Cornwall, were made; the first, with aircraft flying in 


~ 





1 It is understood that in practice, so far as air defence is concerned, the defence 
of particular localities can only be considered as part of the problem of defence of 
the country as a whole. 
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formation, on the dockyard, should have provided fairly easy targets for the 
local A.A. batteries. The second attack, on the flying-boat station at Mount 
Batten, was most impressive. Aircraft arrived almost simultaneously, but not 
flying in formation. Diving down on their objective in quick succession from every 
direction, they would have been most difficult to hit, and would probably have very 
seriously damaged this air base and the flying boats moored off it at the time. 
Incidentally the attack was well timed to take place during the normal lunch 
hour! The “ Furious ”’ herself, although sighted the previous evening, was not 
attacked until 1.42 p.m. the following day, when a torpedo bombing squadron 
went for her off Trevose Head. They were met by three of the carrier’s fighters. 


Portsmouth was also attacked from an early hour. About 5 a.m. “Q” Force 
and the ‘‘ Rodney ”’ bombarded the Eastern Defences of Spithead, smoke screens 
being provided by destroyers to cover the approach. The ‘‘ Courageous,” about 
forty miles to the South of the Isle of Wight, sent in a series of attacks during the 
day on the port, and also on Southampton and Portland. In the afternoon “Q” 
Force closed Portland under cover of heavy rain, caught the defending flotilla at 
short range, and bombarded the dockyard and forts. 


The three ports were blacked-out during the night of the 15th—16th and subjected 
to repeated air raids, which gave most valuable experience to the local A.A. defences 
and added realism to the exercising of the Air Raid Precautions organizations. 


Soon after daylight on the 16th July, the BLuE Fleet again assumed the offensive. 
“Q” Force closed Portsmouth and was engaged by a RED cruiser and several 
destroyers from Portsmouth and Portland, and bombed repeatedly by Rep aircraft. 
Later it attacked the western defences of the Solent. 


The ‘‘ Ramillies,” ‘‘ Revenge ’’ and “ Cairo,’”’ with their attendant destroyers, 
again attacked Plymouth. They dispersed as they withdrew to minimize risks from 
air attacks, and the Rep torpedo bombers concentrated on the “ Cairo.” 


By mutual agreement of the commanders on both sides, the Exercises were 
terminated at 8 a.m. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE EXERCISES 


The writer of these Notes was present in the Western Area, and did an eight- 
hour flight in a Rep flying boat from Mount Batten during the opening phase of 
the Exercise ; but the following deductions of some of the lessons which may be 
drawn are purely personal and unofficial. 


The success of the flying boats’ reconnaissance in finding the enemy forces and 
giving warning of their approach before they could attack Rep territory was un- 
questionable, and indicates the great value of these aircraft for such work. It 
should be appreciated, however, that their task was very much simplified by the 
knowledge that the enemy would probably be, and was found, within a compara- 
tively limited area, while his objectives were clearly specified. 


In the conditions of fairly good visibility which prevailed during the first after- 
noon in the vicinity of the Lizard, flying boats could sight and shadow an enemy 
squadron without danger from the anti-aircraft fire of the ships. On the other hand, 
they should have been dealt with promptly by fighters from the carriers whenever 
they were sighted. For some reason this was not done. 


To the Southward visibility was poor to bad, and the following is a brief 
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“* appreciation,’’ made at the time by the writer, of a situation which may be 
regarded as typical in weather conditions which are very prevalent in home waters :— 


“A single flying boat has sighted two enemy cruisers and two destroyers about 
150 miles from the nearest friendly base. They have been reported by W/T, but 
owing to low clouds and poor visibility it is difficult to keep touch with the ships 
and report their movements without getting within range of their A.A. guns. There 
is every indication that the flying boat has been under fire soon after the enemy 
was reported, and she may be shot down at any moment; alternatively she may 
lose touch with the enemy. Assuming that the initial report got through, what can 
the high command do ? 

Although an important target has been located, the position reported can only 
be regarded as approximate owing to the navigational limitations of a flying boat ; 
this, combined with the distance of the enemy from an air base and the low visibility, 
make the chances of successful action by bombers very doubtful. (In the actual 
instance referred to they were not sent out.) The difficulties of a relief flying boat 
making contact would be considerable (none was sent). In fact, such a situation 
can only be dealt with satisfactorily by naval action. 


The only reasonably certain method of meeting and defeating the enemy would 
have been to have sent a naval force superior both in gun power and speed, accom- 
panied by a destroyer screen adequate to search out a fairly wide area in the vicinity 
of the flying boat’s reported position. If the latter could remain in touch with the 
enemy, it might be able to render valuable assistance to the attacking squadron. 
(In these Exercises the Rep C.-in-C, had not got such a force at his disposal.) 

As a less satisfactory alternative, a submarine screen might be spread ahead of 
the assumed line of advance of the enemy. (A RED submarine was sighted on the 
surface and given the position of the enemy squadron by the flying boat.) ”’ 

At a later stage in this reconnaissance flight the question of shadowing the 
enemy squadron through the night naturally arose. The difficulties of maintaining 
touch and at the same time of keeping an accurate reckoning of position when out 
of sight of shore objects are such that it is very doubtful whether the flying boat’s 
reports would have been of sufficient value to have justified the risks. (In these 
Exercises no night air reconnaissance was attempted.) 


It seems probable that on a normally dark night, and still more if visibility is 
poor, ships will have considerable scope for movement without being detected by 
aircraft, even in comparatively narrow waters. 

Even some forty odd hours of Exercises appears to have imposed a far heavier 
‘strain on the endurance and maintenance of the aircraft than on that of the ships. 
Against this, there is the obvious answer that the aircraft would have accomplished 
‘their work and casualties would have been inflicted on the ships at an early stage in 
‘the proceedings. The extent to which this claim could be justified must. depend 
largely on weather conditions and visibility. 


By Thursday (16th) morning the weather had become so bad that all air recon- 
naissance had ceased and the Rep command was entirely dependent on naval units 
‘for information about the enemy’s fleet. This is a clear indication that, while aircraft 
can do far more effective reconnoitring far more economically than ships in daylight 
and ander fairly good conditions of weather and visibility, yet they cannot be 
<ddepended on at night, in bad weather, or in poor visibility. In this, as for many 
other services, they are indispensable allies to ships, but they are not substitutes. 
The enemy’s fleet and his ship-borne aircraft had a very difficult, if not im- 
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possible, task owing to the limitations of area and time imposed by the rules of the 
Exercise. But under such conditions it would appear to be essential that, once 
discovered, the ships and their aircraft should strike as soon as possible—firstly at 
any reconnaissance or other of their antagonist’s aircraft within sight, and secondly 
at any of their objectives within reach, especially shore air bases. 


CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE FLEET AIR ARM 


On 30th July, the Prime Minister made the following announcement in the 
House of Commons regarding the Government’s decision on the future control and 
administration of the Fleet Air Arm, which have formed the subject of an exhaustive 
enquiry by the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence :— 

‘““The proposals which the Government have had under consideration refer to 
two classes of aircraft. 

The first class includes the aircraft borne in ships ofthe Royal Navy. These are 
known as the Fleet Air Arm, and are under the operational control of the Admiralty, 
but as part of the Royal Air Force are under the administrative control of the Air 
Ministry. 

The second class includes shore-based aircraft employed in co-operation with 
the naval forces. These are under the operational as well as the administrative 
control of the Air Ministry. 

Under one proposal which has been before the Government, the Admiralty 
would in each case have been given both administrative and operational control and 
the whole of the personnel would be naval. 

The Government have, however, decided that in the case of the second class— 
that is, shore-based aircraft, which term includes flying boats—there shall be no 
alteration in the present system. 

In the case of the Fleet Air Arm the Government consider that these ship- 
borne aircraft should be placed under the administrative control of the Admiralty. 

The necessary steps to give effect to this decision will be taken. The change can 
only be carried out gradually and with the fullest co-operation between the two 
Services. 

The same close co-operation between the Services is indeed vital in the whole 
strategical field where both ships and aircraft are concerned, and I am happy to give 
an assurance that this co-operation will be given without reserve. 

I wish to make it plain that the decision which has been reached does not 
reflect on the present condition of the Fleet Air Arm where a keen and efficient 
Service has been built up, but has been reached because the Government believe that 
the lines now laid down will be the most satisfactory arrangement for the future. 

I also desire to express the Government’s deep appreciation of the untiring 
efforts of the Air Ministry to make a success of the system for which they have been 
responsible. 

I hope these decisions, which the Government have reached after full inquiry, 
will be accepted in every quarter as a final and satisfactory settlement of a prolonged 
controversy which it is in the public interest to close.” 

In answer to questions, the Prime Minister said that a number of details would 
still have to be worked out between the Admiralty and Air Ministry ; but that in 
principle the Admiralty would be permitted to have the necessary shore establish- 
ments for training their own pilots in the Fleet Air Arm. 
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NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue CORONATION NAvAL REvIEW. 


A Review of the Fleets by the King as part of the Coronation celebrations was 
held at Spithead on Thursday, zoth May. The Merchant Navy and the Fishing 
Fleets, by the special wish of His Majesty, sent representative vessels, and there 
were also present 17 ships of war representing foreign Powers. The total number 
of vessels present in the Review area was the largest ever known. It amounted 
to 1,060, and exceeded by 87 the number present at the Jubilee Review in 1935. 
Some details were given in last quarter’s Notes. 

The King and Queen, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth, arrived at Portsmouth 
on the afternoon of 19th May. They embarked in the Royal Yacht “ Victoria and 
Albert ’’ at the South Railway Jetty. The King held a dinner party on board in 
the evening, to which Admiral Sir William Fisher, Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
and the principal naval, military and air officers of the Command were invited. 


On the morning of 20th May, the King received the Board of Admiralty, 
Commanders-in-Chief, Chiefs of Staff, and the Commanding Officers of the ships 
of the Dominion and Indian Navies present, as well as several Masters of the 
Merchant Navy and Skippers of the Fishing Fleet, and the Senior Officers of the 
Foreign Warships. 

The Royal Yacht proceeded to Spithead at 3 p.m., and steamed through the 
lines of the ships. After berthing at the head of the lines, there was a fly-past of 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. A dinner party was given in the yacht in the evening, 
to which members of the Admiralty Board and the Flag officers present in the Fleet 
were invited. From 10 p.m. to midnight the ships were illuminated. 

During the forenoon of 21st May the King visited the ‘‘ Nelson,” “ Queen 
Elizabeth,” “‘ Dunedin ’’ and “‘ Southampton.’’ In the afternoon the Royal Yacht 
returned to Portsmouth and Their Majesties disembarked. 


Foreicn Warsnips PREsENT.—The following were the foreign ships present, 
and their senior officers :— 


United States .. “ New York” Be .. Admiral Hugh Rodman. 
Greece .. .. ‘Giorgos Averoff ’’.. .. Vice-Admiral Economou. 
Netherlands 5 5 PO it OG vs .. Vice-Admiral Kruys. 
France .. .. “Dunkerque” .. Vice-Admiral Devin. 
Japan oe se 3% .. Rear-Admiral Kobayashi. 
Argentina . . .- “Moreno” .. +n .. Rear-Admiral Scasso. 
Soviet Union .. “ Marat” ke .. Rear-Admiral Ivanoff. 


Roumania. . .. “ Regina Maria ” : .. Rear-Admiral Schmidt. 
“ Drottning Victoria ” .- Captain Ekstrand. 
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Denmark .. .. . “ Niels Juel ” i .. Captain Lembcke. 

Turkey .. «. ' Kocatepe ” a .. Captain Bilal. 

Germany .. .. ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee ”’ .. Captain Patzig. 

Portugal .. .- ‘ Bartolomeu Dias ”’ ... Captain Rebelo. 

Finland .. .. ‘‘Vainamojnen”’ .. .. Captain Raninen. 
Poland... ia 33 | SOUR aes a .. Commander Kodrebski. 
Estonia .. ae ee es AS .. Lieut.-Commander Pontak. 
Cuba a" See ae eS bs .. Lieut-Commander Brito Silva. 


Honours CONFERRED.—His Majesty the King conferred the following -honours 
on board the Royal Yacht on the morning of 2oth May :— 

G.C.V.0O.—Admirals Sir Roger Backhouse and Sir Dudley Pound. 

K.C.V.0.—Vice-Admirals G. C. Dickens and D. B. N. North. 

K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Geoffrey Blake. 

C.V.0.—Rear-Admirals G. F. B. Edward-Collins and S. St. L. Moore ; Commo- 
dore H. R. Moore ; and Captain W. R. Patterson. 

On leaving Portsmouth, the King sent the following general signal to all ships 
and establishments at home and abroad :— 

“ It has been a great happiness to me to return for even a short time to 
my old life at sea and to the Service in which my early years were spent. 

All that I have seen in these two days has shown me that the traditions 
of efficiency and smartness which we cherished with such pride are being 
worthily upheld. 

I offer to all ranks and ratings of the Royal Navies my warm congratula- 
tions. Equally glad have I been to see the ships of the Merchant Navy and 
Fishing Fleets. 

I know that I am speaking for the whole Empire when I say how pleased 
and honoured we have been to welcome the warships from foreign countries 
at the Review. I hope that our visitors will take back with them the happiest 
recollections of their stay among us. 

The Queen and I send best wishes to all my seamen, and I look forward 
greatly to further visits which I hope to pay them in the future.” 

GrorceE R.I. 


THE Navy AT THE CORONATION. 

Rear-Admiral Wilfred N. Custance was in charge of the arrangements for 
personnel of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines who were on duty in London for 
the Coronation, and Lieutenant-Commander St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt acted as his 
Flag Lieutenant. Captain Percy Todd was in command of the contingents at 
Olympia, where 3,600 officers and men were accommodated. Captain A. D. Read 
was in command of the R.N. and R.M. Detachment in the Royal Procession. 


Home FLeet’s VIsIT TO THE THAMES. 
From 7th to 13th May, ships of the Home Fleet visited Southend and the 
Thames, and were open to the inspection of visitors. 
The Lord Mayor of London, Sir George Broadbridge, as Admiral of the Port 
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of London, paid an official visit to the ‘“‘ Nelson ’’ on 8th May. He welcomed the 
Fleet to the Thames at a luncheon party in the ‘‘ Nelson,” and afterwards passed 
down the line of ships at Southend in the “‘ Crusader ”’ before returning to Tilbury. 


BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY. 

Consequent on the changes in the Government which were made when Mr. 
Baldwin was succeeded as Prime Minister by Mr. Neville Chamberlain on 28th May,. 
new appointments were made to all three of the political offices at the Admiralty. 

Sir Samuel Hoare was succeeded as First Lord by Mr. A. Duff Cooper, formerly 
Secretary of State for War. Lord Stanley was succeeded as Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary by Mr. G. H. Shakespeare. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay was succeeded 
as Civil Lord by Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Llewellin. 

In the Coronation Honours list, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Ernle Chatfield, First 
Sea Lord, was created a Baron. He selected the title of Baron Chatfield of Ditchling.. 


Frac List CHANGES. 

Consequent on the vacancy in the Flag List caused by the termination of the 
appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir James M. Pipon, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., 
as Rear-Admiral in Charge and Admiral-Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard,Gibraltar, 
the following promotions and retirements were approved :— 

Rear-Admiral W. T. R. Ford, C.B., was promoted to Vice-Admiral (29th May): 
and reappointed as Vice-Admiral in Charge, Malta, and Admiral-Superintendent, 
H.M. Dockyard, Malta, on promotion. 

Captain F. H. W. Goolden, A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to Rear-Admiral 
(29th May) and placed on the retired list (30th May). 

Captain H. A. Forster, M.V.O., A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to Rear-Admiral 
(30th May) and placed on the retired list (31st May). 

Captain V. S. Butler, D.S.O., A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to Rear-Admiral 
(31st May) and placed on the retired list (1st June). 

Captain R. B. Darke, D.S.O., A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to Rear-Admiral 
(1st June) and placed on the retired list (2nd June). 

Captain N. A. Wodehouse, A.D.C., R.N., was promoted to Rear-Admiral (2nd 
June). 

Consequent on the vacancy on the Admirals list caused by the death of Admiral 
Sir William W. Fisher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., on 24th June, the following promotions. 
and retirements were approved :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles J. C. Little, K.C.B., was promoted to Admiral (25th 
June), and reappointed as Commander-in-Chief, China Station, on promotion. 

Rear-Admiral E. J. Hardman-Jones, C.B., O.B.E., was promoted to Vice-Admiral 
(25th June), and placed on the retired list (26th June). 

Rear-Admiral E. O. B. S. Osborne, C.B., D.S.O., was promoted to Vice-Admiral 
(26th June), and placed on the retired list (27th June). 

Rear-Admiral St. A. B. Wake, C.B., was promoted to Vice-Admiral (27th June), 
and placed on the retired list (28th June). 

Rear-Admiral C. E. Kennedy-Purvis, C.B., was promoted to Vice-Admiral (28th 
June), and reappointed in command of the First Cruiser Squadron on promotion. 
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DEATH OF ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM FISHER. 
Admiral Sir William Wordsworth Fisher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, died suddenly in London on 24th June at the age of 62. 

During the late war he commanded H.M.S. ‘“‘St. Vincent”’ in the Grand Fleet,. 
and he was present at Jutland. From May, 1917, he was Director of the Anti- 
Submarine Division of the Naval Staff. 

From 1927 to 1930 he served at the Admiralty as Fourth Sea Lord and as Deputy 
Chief of the Naval Staff, and in 1930-32 he was Second-in-Command, Mediterranean. 

During his term as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, from October, 1932, 
to March, 1936, he was in command of the augmented Fleet which assembled in the 
Eastern Mediterranean as a precautionary measure during the Italo-Abyssinian 
War. 

The funeral took place at sea from Portsmouth on 29th June. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS. 

PortsMoutH.—Admiral the Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, in succession to the late Admiral Sir 
W. W. Fisher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., to date 3rd July, 1937. 

GIBRALTAR.—Rear-Admiral A. E. Evans, 0.B.E., assumed command as Rear- 
Admiral-in-Charge, Gibraltar, and Admiral-Superintendent of H.M. Dockyard at 
Gibraltar, on 19th May. 

TENTH CRUISER SQUADRON.—The temporary appointment of Rear-Admiral A. N.- 
Dowding as Rear-Admiral Commanding roth Cruiser Squadron for the Coronation 
Naval Review terminated at sunset on 23rd May. 

SECOND BATTLE SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral L. D. I. MacKinnon, C.B., C.V.O., has 
been appointed Rear-Admiral, 2nd Battle Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
C. G. Ramsey, C.B., to date 27th July. 

YANGTSE.—Rear-Admiral R. V. Holt, D.S.0., M.V.O., is to be Rear-Admiral and 
Senior Naval Officer, Yangtse, in succession to Rear-Admiral L. G. E. Crabbe, C.B., 
C.1.E., D.S.O., to date 20th August. He will assume command about 23rd October. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral G. C. C. Royle, C.B., C.M.G., succeeded 
Vice-Admiral N. F. Laurence, C.B., D.S.O., as Rear-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers, on 
27th July, in H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous.” 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Vice-Admiral A. B. Cunningham, C.B, D.S.O., has been 
appointed Vice-Admiral Commanding Battle Cruiser Squadron and Second-in- 
Command, Mediterranean, temporarily, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Blake, K.C.B., D.S.O., (sick), to date 3rd July. Vice-Admiral Cunningham 
assumed command on 15th July. 


PERSONNEL. 

PROMOTION TO REAR-ADMIRAL.—The Admiralty have had under consideration 
the method of promotion from Captain to Rear-Admiral, and have come to the 
conclusion that the present system of promotion in vacancies results in unnecessarily 
large fluctuations in the number of Rear-Admirals promoted each year, and occa- 
sional hardships in the allocation of appointments. 

With a view therefore to regularizing the flow on to the Flag List, they have 
decided that, commencing on 31st December, 1937, promotions to Rear-Admiral 
shall be made half-yearly, irrespective of vacancies. The numbers to be promoted 
will depend to a large extent on the number of appointments to be filled, but the 
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total number of Rear-Admirals (excluding those lent to Dominion or Foreign 
Governments) will be subject to an upper limit of 40. Promotions from Rear- 
Admiral to Vice-Admiral and from Vice-Admiral to Admiral will continue to be 
made in vacancies. 


ENGINEERS FROM UNIVERSITIES.—A number of commissions as Engineer Officers 
in the Royal Navy will be offered in future to University graduates each half-year. 
Twenty such commissions will be offered in September next. The age limits are 
from 21 to 25. University entrants will undergo a two months course in naval 
routine and discipline at a naval depot, and will then receive appointments to 
capital ships and cruisers of the Home and Mediterranean Fleets for nine months, 
during which they will be required to obtain a watch-keeping certificate. A technical 
proficiency examination will then be held, on the results of which they will be 
promoted to Lieutenant (E). Antedates of seniority may be gained to enable 
University entrants to take their places in the Navy at an age and seniority corre- 
sponding to that of other officers of approximately equal merit entered from other 
sources. 


Royar Corps oF Navat Constructors.—A new system of entry and training 
for the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors was promulgated in Fleet Orders of 
zoth May. Recruitment to the Corps will be :—(a) By selection from Ship- 
wright and other apprentices in H.M. Dockyards; (b) from the R.N. Engineering 
College, Keyham ; (c) from the Universities; (d) from private shipyards. The 
number of officers to be entered annually varies with prospective requirements, 
but for the present is expected to be about six a year. 


Shipwright apprentices who qualify by examination will be given the rank of 
Constructor Sub-Lieutenant, and undergo a year’s course at Keyham College, later 
proceeding to Greenwich. Midshipmen (E) at Keyham may volunteer for the 
Constructive Branch, and on passing the examination for Sub-Lieutenant (E.) will 
be appointed Constructor-Sub-Lieutenant, and thereafter trained entirely for the 
R.C.N.C. Two entries a year will be accepted from students of mechanical science 
or naval architecture at the universities, who will be appointed as Constructor 
Lieutenants to Devonport Dockyard for eighteen months practical training. Candi- 
dates from private shipyards will go to Greenwich for the three years course, as 
Constructor Sub-Lieutenants, or if excused the first year, as Constructor Lieutenants. 


All candidates, on completing the Greenwich course, will be appointed as 
Assistant Constructors, second class, at a salary of £350, fixed. The R.C.N.C. will 
remain a civilian corps, and members will not wear uniform except during training, 
or when appointed for service in one of H.M. ships. 

TRAINING OF MIDsHIPMEN.—An examination in navigation and pilotage for 
Midshipmen towards the end of their first year at sea is being instituted. It will 
normally be held three times a year in each Fleet. Practical instruction of Midship- 
men in sight-taking and pilotage is to be given priority when ships are at sea, and 
is to include a “‘ day’s work ” which is to consist of forenoon sights, noon sights, 
and star sights at morning or evening twilight, and an azimuth of a heaveniy body 
to check the compass error. 

New PHOTOGRAPHER Brancu.—By Order in Council published in the London 
Gazette on 18th June, sanction is given to the institution of a branch of Photographer 
ratings on a substantive basis, together with one post of Warrant Photographer, 
which the Admiralty deem expedient for the more efficient performance of photo- 
graphic duties in H.M. Navy. The new substantive ratings are Photographer 
(able seaman grade), Leading Photographer, P.O. Photographer, and C.P.O. 
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Photographer, with rates of pay varying from 3s. 11d. to 9s. a day. The Warrant 
Photographer will receive full pay at the rates for Warrant Officers and Com- 
missioned Officers from Warrant Rank of the non-mechanical classes, R.N., and be 
eligible for promotion to Commissioned Photographer and to Photographer 
Lieutenant on retirement. 

CoMMODORE, MaLaya.—It has been decided that the title of Commodore, 
Singapore, shall be changed to ‘“‘Commodore, Malaya, and in charge of Naval 
Establishments at Singapore ”’ (short title, Commodore, Malaya). 

Lire INSURANCE SCHEME.—A scheme to enable ratings in the Royal Navy 
and other ranks in the Royal Marines to make provision from their pay for life and 
endowment insurance was announced in Admiralty Fleet Orders dated 24th June. 
In return for the grant of special facilities for the deduction of premiums from pay, 
and for medical examination, when required, to be made by a naval medical officer, 
the companies concerned (Equitable Life, and North British and Mercantile) have 
made reductions in the premiums to be charged, and a set of policies peculiarly 
suited to the needs of naval men has been arranged to cover all risks in peace and 
war, including foreign service, flying, and submarine risks. 


SERVICE CONDITIONS.—Decisions on a large number of the requests put forward 
at the Review of Service Conditions, 1936, have been promulgated in Fleet Orders. 
Among the changes instituted are the following :— 


Scale of leave for foreign service increased from seven to eleven days for each 
completed period of six months’ service. 

Leading Rates no longer required to muster their kit. 

Increase in the strength of grog: two-water rum to be substituted for three- 
water rum for one year as a trial. 

Seasonal leave in harbour and shore establishments in England and Wales 
increased from seven to ten days at Christmas and midsummer. 

Insurance scheme by deductions from pay for life provision and endowment 
assurance accruing at pensionable age. 

All ratings on long leave to be allowed to wear plain clothes. 

Trials to be made with an improved type of seamen’s cap. 

Waterproof coats made optional clothing for men dressed as seamen. 

Ratings on entry to be supplied with an attaché case instead of a ditty box. 

Easy chairs to be supplied to C.P.O.s’ and P.O.s’ messes. 

A longer morning rest to be allowed members on duty in the Middle Watch. 


MATERIAL. 
1937 PROGRAMME.—The following names have been approved for the ships of 
the 1937 new construction programme :— 


Battleships (‘‘ King i V ” class). To be built by 
“Anson” .. John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clydebank. 
“ Beatty” .. .. Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Govan. 
** Jellicoe ’”’.. .. Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend- 


on-Tyne. (Machinery by *Wallsend Slipway and 
Engineering Co., Ltd.) 
Aircraft Carriers 
“ Formidable”” .. Harland & Wolff, Ltd., Belfast. 
“Indomitable’”’ .. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness. 
12 
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Cruisers (new 8,000-ton type, “‘ Fiji ’’ class) 


“Kenya” .. 

** Mauritius ” 

“ Nigeria” .. “| 
“ Trinidad ” 


One at H.M. Dockyard, Devonport ; four by contract. 


“ Fiji” de ze | 
(Orders not yet placed.) 


Cruisers (‘‘ Dido ”’ class) 


“Bonaventure” .. Scott’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenock. 
“ Hermione ” .. Alex. Stephen & Sons, Ltd., Govan. 


Destroyers (“ Kelly ”’ class) 


“ Kelly ” (as Leader) R.& W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne. 

“ Kashmir ”’ .- John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clydebank. 

“* Kandahar ” .- Wm. Denny & Brothers, Ltd., Dumbarton. 

“ Kelvin” .. .. Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Govan. 

“‘ Khartoum ” .. Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend- 
on-Tyne. (Machinery by Wallsend Slipway and 
Engineering Co., Ltd.) 

“ Kimberley ”’ .- John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd., Woolston. 

“ Kingston ”’ .. J.S. White & Co., Ltd., Cowes. 


“ Kipling ” .. Yarrow & Co., Ltd., Scotstoun. 
Destroyers (‘‘ Laforey ”’ class) 
“ Laforey ”’ 
(as Leader) 
* Lance”... a 
“ Larne ”’ 


* Legion” .. .- p (Contracts not yet placed.) 


oe Taku ” 


ae ** | 1 at H.M. Dockyard, Chatham ; 6 by contract. (Orders 
ee : not yet placed.) 


“ Britomart ” .-| 2 at H.M. Dockyard, Devonport; 2 by contract. 
““ Speedy”... fi (Orders not yet placed.) 


Escort Vessels (‘‘ Bittern”’ class) 


3% carat z fe (Contracts not yet placed.) 


“ Pelican” (for Sur- John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd., Woolston. 
veying duties.) 
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Patrol Vessels (‘‘ Kingfisher ”’ class) 
** Guillemot ” ah } 
“ Pintail” .. ..} (Contracts not yet placed.) 
“Shearwater” .. } 


Destroyer Depot Ship 
“Tyne irish .. (Contract not yet placed.) 


Submarine Depot Ship 
‘Porth fis: .. John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clydebank. 


Surveying Vessel 
Spotty si .. Caledon Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Dundee. 
(Machinery by Parsons’ Marine Steam Turbine Co., 
Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne.) 


River Gunboats 
“ Dragonfly ”’ 
“‘ Grasshopper ” 
Special Service Vessels 
(Tenders to ‘‘ Vernon ’’) 
* Redstart ”’ ..\ Henry Robb, Ltd., Leith. (Machinery by White's 
“ Ringdove ” tP f } Marine Engineering Co., Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne.) 


Boom Defence Vessels 

“‘ Barbrook ” wa) 

“* Barcastle ” 

‘“* Barcombe ”’ 

“* Barcroft ” 

“ Barfair’”’ .. 

“* Barfield ”’ 

“ Barlane ” 

“ Barlight ”’ 

‘** Barlow ’”’ .. 

“‘ Barmouth ” 

“* Barnehurst ” 

“‘ Barnham ” 

“‘ Barnsley ”’ 

“‘ Barnstone ” 

“‘ Barnwell ” me 

“‘ Barwood ”’ es J 
Tug (‘ Brigand ”’ class) 

“ Bandit” .. .. Fleming & Ferguson, Ltd., Paisley. 


Tug (new type) 


** Wave ”’ 


ve } (Contracts not yet placed.) 


(Contracts not yet placed.) 





Mooring Lighter (Contracts not yet placed.) 


** Moorland ”’ 


1936 PROGRAMME.—All the vessels of this programme have been ordered, and 
the majority have been laid down. 

The first to be launched was H.M.S. ‘‘ Leda,’’ minesweeper, of 875 tons, at 
Devonport Dockyard on 8th June. Her keel was laid on 16th November, 1936. 
The destroyer “‘ Somali” is due to be launched at Wallsend on 24th August. 
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1935 PROGRAMME.—The cruiser ‘‘ Gloucester ” is to be launched by the Duchess 
of Gloucester at Devonport Dockyard on 19th October. 


The first two destroyers of the “‘ Tribal ” class, authorized in the supplementary 
programme of 1935, were launched by Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, Walker-on- 
Tyne, on 8th June, and named the “ Afridi ’”’ and “‘ Cossack.’’ The ‘‘ Gurkha ” was 
launched by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company, Govan, on 7th July. 

The first of the three submarines of the 1935 programme, H.M.S. “ Triton,’ is 
due to be launched by Vickers-Armstrongs, Barrow, on 7th September. 

The escort vessel ‘‘ Bittern” was due to be launched by J. Samuel White and Co., 
Cowes, on 14th July. The “ Gleaner,’’ a minesweeper fitted for surveying duties, 
was launched by William Gray and Co., West Hartlepool, on roth June. H.M.S. 
“ Plover,” tender for the Mining School, was launched by William Denny and Bros., 
Dumbarton, on 8th June, and is due for completion in September. 


1934 PROGRAMME.—The four cruisers of this programme, ‘“ Glasgow,” 
“ Sheffield,”’ ‘‘ Birmingham,’ and “‘ Aurora,’”’ are due to enter service between the 
end of August and the end of November, 1937. 

The submarine ‘‘ Sunfish’? was commissioned on 13th March at Chatham 
Dockyard, where she was built, for trials and service. All other vessels of the 1934 
programme have been completed. 

Motor TorPepo Boats.—The first flotilla of six of these boats left Portsmouth 
on 22nd June for Malta. 


THE WaR IN SPAIN. 

EXPLOSION IN THE “ HuUNTER.’’—On 13th May, while on patrol for non-interven- 
tion purposes five miles off Almeria, on the South coast of Spain, H.M.S. “‘ Hunter ”’ 
struck a mine. Eight men were killed and fourteen injured. The “‘ Hunter ”’ was 
towed stern first to Gibraltar by the cruiser “‘ Arethusa,” arriving on the 15th. 

The “ Hunter ” was paid off into dockyard control at Gibraltar on 29th May, 


and Lieutenant-Commander B. G. Scurfield and her ship’s company were trans- 
ferred to the “‘ Active,” which replaced her in the 2nd Flotilla. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


ADMIRALTY ConTROL.—The Government has decided that in future the Admiralty 
shall have full administrative, as well as the existing operational, control of the 
Fleet Air Arm (See General Service Notes p. 633). 

Naval AIRCRAFT STRENGTH.—The First Lord of the Admiralty in the House 
of Commons on 1oth June gave the following figures of the numbers of aircraft at 
the disposal of the British, American, Japanese, Italian and German Navies :— 


1932. 1937- 
British ss oe ie os a Bede a 204 
American... - ee sed ne ed ee 709 
Japanese... ‘. 3 ea “a ea: ne ag 461 
Italian 30 aes 60 


Plus on each date a certain number ot dhioss: 
based reconnaissance aircraft. 
German Nil 16 
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The British figures are not comparable to those given in respect of the other 
countries, as aircraft not allotted to H.M. ships are under the control of the Royal 
Air Force. 


COMMANDERS FOR OBSERVER Dutizs.—An Order in Council published in the 
London Gazette on 11th June states that with the expansion of the Fleet Air Arm it 
has become necessary to detail officers of Commander’s rank as Observers.. The 
Admiralty consider that such officers should be eligible for additional remuneration 
in respect of these duties, and sanction is given for the payment as from 1st January, 
1937, of an allowance of 3s. 6d. a day. 


DOMINION NAVIES 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


New DESTROYERS.—New destroyers are about to be built in Great Britain to 
replace the ‘‘ Stalwart,” ‘‘ Success,’”’ “‘ Swordsman,” ‘‘ Tasmania ’’ and ‘‘ Tattoo,”’ 
which were presented to the Commonwealth in 1919 by Great Britain, and have 
now been scrapped. 


CruISsE TO NEw ZEALAND.—The Australian Squadron, consisting of the 
“Canberra,’’ ‘‘ Australia,” ‘‘ Sydney,” ‘‘ Swan,’ ‘“ Stuart,’’ ‘‘ Vendetta’’ and 
‘‘ Waterhen,”’ left Hobart on 29th March for a cruise in New Zealand waters. The 
Squadron arrived at Wellington on 3rd April for four days, and later the ships 
divided for visits to Lyttleton, Otago, Picton, Dunedin, Nelson, Timaru and New 
Plymouth. The Squadron was at Auckland from 16th to 21st April, and returned 
to Jervis Bay on the 26th, and Sydney on 7th May. 

SPRING CRUISE.—The spring cruise will be more comprehensive than in past 
years. The ‘“‘ Canberra”’ is due to leave Sydney on 11th.August for Singapore, 
Batavia, and Sourabaya, returning via Western Australian ports. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 
CORONATION VisiTt.—The “Skenna’’ and “ Saguenay,” under Captain V. 
Bradeur, R.C.N., in the former, left Halifax on 26th April for Chatham, prior to 
attending the Coronation Naval Review at Spithead. 


Captain Brodeur was among the officers received by the King on board the 
Royal Yacht on the morning of the Review. The vessels left Portsmouth on 22nd 
May for Ponta Delgada, and reached Halifax on 3rd June. 


NEW ZEALAND DIVISION, ROYAL NAVY 
CORONATION REvIEwW.—H.M.S. ‘‘ Leander’’ was commissioned at Devonport 
on 30th April by Captain J. W. Rivett-Carnac, D.S.C., R.N., for service in the 
New Zealand Division in place of the “ Dunedin,’’ and took part in the Coronation 
Review. She was afterwards attached temporarily to the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, 
Home Fleet, before leaving for New Zealand in July. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NAVAL SERVICE 


Lieutenant-Commander C. C. M. Usher, O.B.E., p.s.c., late Intelligence Staff 
Officer, Singapore, has been lent to the South African Naval Service for three years 
from 1st July, and appointed to the cruiser ‘“‘ Amphion ”’ as staff officer. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 
CoRONATION Visit.—The “ Indus,” escort vessel, Commander A. Rattray, 
following her visit to England for the Coronation Review, at which Commander 
Rattray was received by the King, was attached to the 1st Minesweeping Flotilla 
for exercises off the North-West coast, and was to remain until after Navy Week 
(31st July to August 7th), before her return to Bombay. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 


ARGENTINA 
New TRAINING CRUISER.—The training cruiser ‘“‘La Argentina’’ is completing 
at Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs’ shipyard, Barrow-in-Furness. She is a-ship of 
7ooo tons, armed with nine 6-in. guns in triple turrets, four 4-in. A.A. guns, and 
six 21-in. torpedo tubes. 
BRAZIL 

BaTrLesHip MopDERNIZATION.—The “ Minas Geraes,” one of the first ‘“‘ Dread- 
nought ”’ type of battleships, has undergone extensive reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro. The work included the conversion of the former No. 1 
stokehold into four oil fuel tanks, and of the twelve side coal bunkers into wing oil 
fuel tanks ; the two funnels have been replaced by a single one; additional plat- 
forms have been added to the foremast for new control arrangements; and the 
secondary armament has been rearranged. It is claimed that the ship is now a 
far more formidable unit than might be expected in view of the fact that she is 
nearly thirty years old. The work was carried out under the supervision of Messrs. 
J. I. Thornycroft & Co. 

If this modernization proves satisfactory a sister ship, the ‘‘ Sao Paulo,” will be 
similarly dealt with. 

New ConstructTion.—Early this year a mission went to Spezia to take delivery 
of six goo-ton minelaying submarines which have been constructed there for the 
Brazilian navy. 

The second river monitor under construction at Rio will be called the ‘‘ Para- 
guassu ” ; it is understood that she is slightly smaller than the “‘ Parnahyba.”’ 


CHILE 
It is reported that tenders have been called for the construction of two 8000-ton 
cruisers and a 6000-ton training ship. 


FRANCE 

New ProcramMme.—lIt is reported that the Minister of Marine has put forward 
a supplementary programme which is intended to balance the recent construction 
by other nations. This programme provides for three battleships of 35,000 tons 
to replace obsolete vessels, and ten cruisers of 8000 tons, to be completed by 1943. 
The normal replacement programme provided for by the naval estimates is :— 
One 8000-ton cruiser ; 
Two 1850-ton destroyers ; 
Some 1000-ton destroyers ; 
Three 1500-ton submarines ; 
Four small submarines ; 
28 minesweepers and submarine chasers ; 
Two colonial sloops. 
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New Construction.—The battleship ‘‘ Dunkerque ’’ was sufficiently completed 
to represent the French Navy at the Coronation Review, but it is reported that she 
will not be ready to join the fleet before the end of the year. Her sister ship, the 
“ Strasbourg,” will not be ready before 1939, and there appears to be a slowing 
down of the construction of the 35,o00-ton battleships ‘“‘ Richelieu’ and ‘‘ Jean 
Bart.” The cost of ship building in France has very greatly increased; owing to 
restrictions on working hours, the rate of construction is much slower, and the rise 
in the prices of raw material is also a serious factor. According to a report in the 
French Press, it is estimated that new construction will be retarded for at least a 
year. 

The 7700-ton cruiser ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ has carried out satisfactory steam trials 
and attained a maximum speed of 36.1 knots. Her twenty-hour trial at 28 knots 
was accomplished without difficulty. The ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ is to join her sister 
ships, the “‘ La Galissonniére”’ and ‘‘ Jean de Vienne,’”’ to form a new cruiser 
division in the Mediterranean. Another ship of the same class, the “ Gloire,” has 
also reached the stage of steam trials. 

HIGHER CoMMAND.—A decree signed by the President of the Republic in 
February last lays down the organization of the French High Naval Command for 
peace and war as follows :— 


The Vice-Admiral, Chief of the Naval Staff in peace time, will on mobilization 
become Commander-in-Chief of the French Naval Forces. 


The Chief of the Naval Staff is also Vice-President to the Conseil Superieur de 
la Marine (Higher Naval Command). The Vice-Admirals, who in peace time are 
Inspectors-General of the Naval Forces, become Commanders-in-Chief of the fleets 
in war. Sea-going commands take their orders direct from the Minister of Marine 
in peace time ; in war they would receive them from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Naval Forces or from a Commander-in-Chief nominated by him. The coasts of 
France, Algeria and Tunisia are divided into four maritime regions, each under a 
Vice-Admiral, Commander-in-Chief, who is Prefet Maritime ; he is responsible for 
the defence of the coast in his region against attack by an enemy fleet or by landing, 
and also against air attack. 


The Conseil Superieur de la Marine is composed of :— 
The President—the Minister of Marine. 
The Vice-President—Chief of Naval Staff. 
The Vice-Admirals nominated in peace time to command naval forces in 
war. 
Other Vice-Admirals selected by the Minister. 

The Chiefs of the General Staffs of the Army and Air Force are associate members 
of this body, but have not the right to vote. 

Nava Arr SERvICE.—Deck-landing trials have been carried out on board the 
aircraft carrier ‘‘ Béarn’’’ with an auto-gyro. Catapult trials, which are reported 
to have been satisfactory, were carried out by the cruiser ‘‘ Montcalm ”’ in May last 
the aeroplane used was a Loire—130. 


GERMANY 


THE BomBInG ATTACK ON THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.’’—The 10,000-ton armoured 
ship ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ was attacked by two bombing aeroplanes of the Spanish 
Government Forces while anchored off Iviza, in the Balearic Islands. Two 
bombs hit the ship: one burst on the mess deck, killing thirty-one of the crew and 
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injuring many more; the other hit the shield of a 5.9-in. gun above the funnel on 
the starboard side, a fragment piercing a petrol tank. The latter caused a fire 
which took some time to put out. 


The German official statement, based on reports from Rear-Admiral Fischel, 
says that the attack took place at 7 p.m.; the aeroplanes flew overland from the 
direction of the setting sun, which accounts for the fact that their type and markings 
could not be observed. The “ Deutschland ”’ and the destroyer “ Leopard,” which 
was in company, were taken by surprise and had no reason to treat the aircraft 
as enemies until bombs were dropped. Fire was not opened by either ship. At the 
time, a section of the crew of the “‘ Deutschland ’’ was off duty, and a large propor- 
tion of these men was in the unprotected living quarters in the fore part of the 
ship, which accounts for the heavy losses in dead and wounded. 


The “‘ Deutschland ’”’ proceeded to Gibraltar, where her casualties were landed 
and treated at the British Naval Hospital and her dead were buried. The latter 
were, however, afterwards exhumed and taken home to Germany. 


New Cruiser.—The “ Bliicher,’’ second of the three 10,000-ton 8-in. gun 
cruisers laid down in 1935 under the Anglo-German Naval Agreemert, was launched 
at Kiel on 8th June. She is, of course, named after the Prussian Marshal who 
fought with Wellington against Napoleon at Waterloo ; the name also revives that 
of the battle cruiser sunk by Admiral Beatty’s squadron in the Dogger Bank action. 


The first ship of this class, the “‘ Admiral Hipper,” was launched in February. 


New Destroyers.—tThe following are the names allotted to new destroyers ‘ 
Z1—“ Leberecht Maass,’”’ Z2—‘‘ Georg Thiele,’ Z3—‘‘ Max Schultz,” Z4—“‘ Richard 
Beitzen,” Z5—‘ Paul Jacobi,” Z6—‘‘ Theodor Riedel,” Z7—‘‘ Hermann 
Schémann,’”’ Z8—‘“ Bruno Heinemann,” Zog—‘ Wolfgang Zenker,” Z1o—‘‘ Hans 
Lody,”’ Z11—“‘ Bernd von Arnim,” Z12—“ Erich Giese,’’ Z13—“‘ Erich Koellner,”’ 
Z14—“ Friedrich Ihn,”” Z15—“ Erich Steinbrinck,” and Z16—“ Friedrich Eckoldt.”’ 


These are all vessels of 1625 tons, belonging to the 1934 Programme. They 
carry five 5-in. guns and eight 21-in. quadruple torpedo tubes, and have a designed 
speed of 36 knots. Their successors of the 1936 Programme, Z17-22, are of a larger 
type, displacing 1811 tons. 

NEw ENTRANCE TO WILHELMSHAVEN.—-It is reported that a fourth entrance, 
North of those at present existing, is being constructed at Wilhelmshaven. It is 
understood that this will take the form of a new lock of increased size, capable of 
accommodating the 35,000-ton battleship now building at that base. 


SUBMARINE BasE.—tThe Saltzwedel submarine flotilla was transferred from Kiel 
to Wilhelmshaven on 13th May. 

SUBMARINE ScHooL.—The Submarine School established at Neustadt, in Liibeck 
Bay, took over its new quarters on 12th May. 


ITALY 


NavaL ProGramMMe.—lIn the course of his statement to the Senate when intro- 
ducing the Naval Estimates for 1937-38, Admiral Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval 
Staff, remarked that it was now axiomatic that battleships form the backbone of a 
fieet. Work was proceeding rapidly on the construction of the new capital ships 
“ Littorio ” and “ Vittorio Veneto’’; the “ Cavour’’ and “‘ Cesare,’’ which have 
been modernized, would be in service this summer. He also announced that the 
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old battleships “‘ Duilio’”’ and ‘‘ Doria’”’ are to be modernized. This appears to 
be a new decision, as it has been understood for some time past that these ships 
were condemned to harbour service. 

Admiral Cavagnari also announced that within a few months the cruisers 
‘“‘ Garibaldi ’’ and ‘‘ Duca Degli Abruzzi’ would join the fleet. A new division of 
four large destroyers of the “ Oriani” class was almost completed. Ten more 
600-ton torpedo boats and fourteen submarines would take their place in the fleet 
by the end of the current year, while four gunboats of the “‘ Orsa ’’’ type have been 
launched. In addition twelve 1600-ton destroyers, sixteen 600-ton torpedo boats, 
twenty submarines of over 600 tons displacement, and a number of minor craft 
had been laid down during the financial year which is now closing. 

New Battiesuip.—The 35,000-ton ‘‘ Vittorio Veneto ’’ was launched from 
Trieste on 25th July. 

REMOVAL OF SHIPS FROM ACTIVE SERVICE.—The following ships have been 
removed from the list of the Italian Navy :— 

Cruisers.—‘‘ Pisa’ (1909), ‘‘ Libia”’ (1913), ‘“‘ Ancona” (1915, ex-German), 
“‘ Venezia ’’ (1914, ex-Austrian), ‘‘ Brindisi’’ (1914, ex-Austrian). 

Torpedo boat.—‘‘ Ardente ”’ (1914). 

Gunboat.—‘‘ Campania ”’ (1917). 

INCREASE OF OFFICERS.—An increase of officers of all branches amounting to 
a total of 1366 on a present establishment of 2799, or 49 per cent., is announced. It 
will be spread over the next five years. This increase, it is understood, is not solely 
on account of the expansion programme of the fleet, but partly to make good the 
existing shortage. 

JAPAN 

FLeEet FLacsuip.—tThe battleship ‘‘ Mutsu,”’ having been completely modernized, 
has replaced the ‘‘ Nagato ”’ as the flagship of Admiral Osam Nagano, commanding 
the combined fleets. 

CoNTROL OF Raw Materiats.—According to a Press report, the Navy Depart- 
ment has agreed with the Army authorities to take steps which will preclude unusual 
and sudden rises in the price of materials needed in the munitions industry. It 
is understood that these include agreement between the Services as to which com- 
panies shall receive orders from them respectively, plans to control the enlargement 
of plants which handle Service orders, and improvements in the quality of products 
by means of technical supervision. 

In order to facilitate the mobilization of industries in time of war it is considered 
essential to have detailed plans prepared in peace, and these are now being studied. 

Ort Suppiies.—Early this year the Navy Minister informed the House of 
Representatives that he was satisfied that the Japanese navy had sufficient oil 
supplies to see it through a protracted war. He was speaking on a Government 
Bill for the establishment of the Imperial Fuel Industry Company and the regulation 
of the manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels. 

The Commerce and Industry Minister stated that the Government would 
subsidize the manufacture of synthetic gasoline and oils to the extent of 95,000,000 
yen in the next seven years in order to bridge the difficulties between their costs 
and those of natural products. By that time, he said, it is hoped that the costs will 
be about even. 

According to the Japan Advertiser, strenuous efforts are being made to secure 
ores from such places as the Philippines, China, the Straits Settlements, South Seas, 
Australia, South Africa and South America. 
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NETHERLANDS 


Naval Poricy.—It is considered that the fleet available in European waters is 
insufficient. The Naval Defence Plan provides for three cruisers with two flotilla 
leaders ; all these vessels will be armed with guns of the same calibre. The Minister 
of Defence is of opinion that the 1938 Budget should make provision for the replace- 
ment of one of the two older cruisers, but the matter has still to be decided by the 
new Cabinet. 

New Construction.—Orders have been placed for the construction of four 
submarines. The two boats to be built by the de Schelde Company will have a 
displacement of 950 tons (surface) and 1200 tons (submerged) ; two engines develop- 
ing 2500 h.p. are designed to give a surface speed of 19} knots. It is anticipated 
that they will take from two to two and a half years to build. 

A new gunnery training ship is to replace the ‘‘ Gelderland ” ; she will displace 
1760 tons, with a speed of 25.5 knots, and carry four 12-cm. and two 4-cm. A.A. 
guns. All eight of the minesweepers under construction have been launched ; four 
of them are destined for the East Indies. 

PERSONNEL.—Steps are being taken to have sufficient trained personnel ready 
by 1939 to man the vessels under construction. 


SIAM 


The seven torpedo boats built for Siam in Italy, and which were laid down in 
1935, have been completed and delivered ; they are small craft of 470 tons, having 
engines of 10,000 h.p. giving a speed of 31 knots (reported to have been exceeded 
on trials), and are armed with three 3-in. general-service guns, four .8-in. machine 


guns, and six 18-in. torpedo tubes. 


SOVIET UNION 


New BattT.Lesuips,—It is reported that certain private shipbuilding firms in 
the United States have been approached by Soviet Union representatives with a 
view to arranging for the manufacture of 16-in. guns as the armaments of two 
battleships. A condition was that there should be some kind of inspection of this 
ordnance by American officials ; but the only individuals who meet this requirement 
belong to the U.S. Navy Department, and they could not well be involved in such a 
transaction. It is unlikely, therefore, that the negotiations will proceed much 
further. 

SUBMARINES.—According to the German War Minister, estimates from announce- 
ments by Admiral Orlov, Chief of the Soviet Naval Forces, show that Russia will 
have 150 submarines including those building, as compared with the 101 of France 
plus 6 building, and the 51 of England plus 9 building. This will make her the 
strongest submarine Power in the world. It is alleged that the majority of these 
craft are in the Baltic, but that the largest type, of 2200 tons,“ P”’ class, are in the 
Far East. 

SPAIN 


GOVERNMENT Navy. 


The newly constituted Government have been making efforts to reorganize 
their navy and purge it of the more undisciplined elements, but political function- 
aries are still to be found amongst the personnel of the fleet. Eight officers and 
fifty-five other ranks have been dismissed the Service, but those who can prove 
that they are faithful to the Republican cause may be reinstated. 
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DAMAGED BaTTLesuips.—The “ Jaime I ’’ ran aground after bombarding Motril 
on the 23rd April; she was soon refloated, but remained inactive at Almeria for 
some time. She was badly damaged by a bomb during an air raid on that port on 
the 21st May. Itso happened that she was absent from Almeria during the bombard- 
ment by the ‘‘ Admiral Scheer ”’ on the 31st May. 

OTHER Activities.—Except for some spasmodic bombardments on the South- 
East coast in April, the Government naval forces have not shown great activity, 
and there does not appear to be any intention of a trial of strength with General 
Franco’s fleet. The destroyer “ Ciscar,”” which was to have represented Spain at 
the Coronation Review, did not leave Bilbao, doubtless owing to the risk of meeting 
the Insurgent ships. 

GENERAL FRANCO’s Navy. 

Loss OF THE “ EspaNa.”—The battleship ‘‘ Espajia ” was sunk five miles North 
of Santander on the 30th April. It was at first reported that she had been the 
victim of aircraft bombs, but this has been entirely disproved, and it is officially 
established that the ship sank through striking a mine. 

OTHER ACTIvITIES.—According to a report in the Portuguese Press, the 
Insurgent navy have “‘ wrecked ” the destroyer “ Fernandez ”’ as well as a number 
of coastguard and other armed ships. It has also damaged the cruiser “‘ Miguel de 
Cervantés ”” and two destroyers. Fifty ships carrying 50 aeroplane engines, 100 
trawls, 3000 machine guns, 60 million cartridges, 19,000 guns, and other cargo to 
the value of five million pesetas are alleged to have been captured. 


UNITED STATES 


FLEET MAN@UvRES.—Extensive manceuvres were carried out in the Pacific 
between 16th April and 8th May. The whole fleet sailed from the base ports at 
San Diego and San Pedro. The exercise centred in the triangle Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Panama, and took the form of two problems connected with the attack 
and defence of the Hawaiian group. It is reported that for the first time in the 
history of the American fleet the Commander-in-Chief had a sufficient number of 
heavy cruisers to enable them to be tested in actual high seas operations ; thirteen 
8-in. gun ships took part in the Exercises. 

Nava Arr SeRviceE.—The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics has stated that 
the U.S: Navy expects to have a total of 1619 aircraft by 1st July, 1937, and 1855 by 
the 1st July, 1938. The number of aircraft allowed for to replace wastage during the 
fiscal year 1937-38 is 251. 

NavaL Arr ComMAND.—It is understood that a change may take place in the 
commands of naval aircraft during the current year. At present the aircraft of the 
Battle Force are commanded by a Vice-Admiral and those of the Base Force by a 
Rear-Admiral ; but these two commands may be combined under an Admiral. 
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His MAJESTY THE KING. 


The King has been pleased to assume, from time to time, the appointment of 
Colonel-in-Chief of various regiments and corps. These have been recorded in 
successive issues of the JoURNAL, but a complete list has not yet appeared. This 
is as follows :-— 

CoLoNEL-In-CulEF.—The Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, 1st The Royal 
Dragoons, 11th Hussars, Royal Regiment of Artillery, Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scots Guards, Irish Guards, Welsh Guards, 
The Somerset Light Infantry, The East Yorkshire Regiment, Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, Royal Tank 
Corps, Royal Army Ordnance Corps, The Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry, 
The Leicestershire Yeomanry, Officers’ Training Corps, Royal West African Frontier 
Force, The King’s African Rifles, and Ceylon Defence Force. 

CapTaIN-GENERAL.—Honourable Artillery Company. 

Honorary CoLoneLt.—4th Battalion—The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 

H.M. Tue QueENn.—His Majesty has been pleased to confer the appointment 
of Colonel-in-Chief, The Queen’s Bays and The Black Watch (Royal Highland 
Regiment) on Her Majesty the Queen. 

H.M. Queen Mary.—His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Her Majesty 
Queen Mary as Colonel-in-Chief, The Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey). 

H.R.H. THe DucHEss or GLOUCESTER.—The appointment of Her Royal High- 
ness The Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, The King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers and The Northamptonshire Regiment has been graciously approved by 
the King. 

H.R.H. Tue Ducuess or Kent.—The King has been pleased to appoint Her 
Royal Highness The Duchess of Kent as Honorary Colonel, The Buckinghamshire 
Battalion (The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry), Territorial 
Army. 

H.R.H. Privce ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT.—The appointment of Honorary Major- 
General His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught as Colonel-in-Chief, 
Royal Army Pay Corps, has been graciously approved by His Majesty. 

H.R.H. Princess BEatrice.—The appointment of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Beatrice as Honorary Colonel, The Princess Beatrice’s (Isle of Wight Rifles) Heavy 
Brigade, Royal Artillery (T.A.) has been graciously approved by His Majesty. 

Tue Eart or HaREwoop.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Earl of 
Harewood, K.G., as Honorary Colonel, 5th Battalion, The West Yorkshire Regiment, 
Territorial Army. 
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PRESENTATION OF CoLours.—His Majesty presented the new King’s Colour to 
the King’s Company of the Grenadier Guards on 4th May, 1937, at Buckingham 
Palace. The King, who wore the uniform of Colonel-in-Chief of the Grenadier 
Guards, addressed the Company as follows :— 

“ It gives me great pleasure to present the new Colour to my Company, and so 
to carry on the custom initiated by King Charles II in 1661, and followed by almost 
all his successors on the Throne. During those three hundred years the tie between 
the Sovereign and the King’s Company has grown ever closer, and I am proud that 
it falls to me to give you your new Colour on my Accession. You must always 
remember that your Colour is for you the symbol of honour, to be kept unsullied 
in peace no less than war. The King’s Company is on the right of the line of British 
Infantry. A high example is expected of you and, in confidence that you will not 
be found wanting, I commit the new Colour to your charge.” 


BATON FOR THE KiNnG.—Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood—in the absence 
of Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught owing to indisposition—presented 
on 4th May, 1937, at Buckingham Palace, His Majesty with the baton of Field- 
Marshal. The ceremony was attended by Field-Marshals Sir Claud Jacob, Lord 
Milne, the Earl of Cavan, Sir Philip Chetwode, Sir Archibald Montgomery- 
Massingbird and Sir Cyril Deverell. The baton, a gold staff covered with crimson 
velvet ornamented with gold lions and surmounted by figures of St. George and the 
Dragon, bears the inscription : ‘‘ His Majesty King George the Sixth, Field-Marshal, 
12th December, 1936.” 


TROOPING THE CoLouR.—The Brigade of Guards performed the ceremony of 
Trooping the Colour on 9th June, 1937, on the Horse Guards Parade, in honour of 
the King’s Birthday, and for the first time in his reign. The weather was brilliant 
and certain minor changes were made, which added greatly to the spectators’ 
enjoyment of the occasion. The King, attended by the Royal Procession and with 
a Sovereign’s Escort of The Life Guards, rode on to the parade from the Mall and 
was received with a Royal Salute. The Queen and Queen Mary with the two Royal 
Princesses drove down the Mall and crossed the parade ground at the Guards 
Memorial. His Majesty, who was wearing the full dress uniform-ef Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Coldstream Guards with the blue ribbon of the Garter, was accompanied by 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Kent and by two 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp, the Maharajahs of Ratlam and Nawanagar. 


After inspecting the troops, the King returned to the saluting point and took 
the salute as the Household Cavalry marched past. The Escort to the Colour was 
found by No. 1 Company, Ist Battalion, Coldstream Guards. The attention of the 
spectators was particularly drawn to the sumptuous uniforms of the Drum-Majors 
of Regiments, who wore the gold coats which they don on State as opposed to 
military occasions. On the conclusion of the Parade, the King, accompanied by 
the Duke of Gloucester, rode off towards the Mall at the head of his Household 
Troops. The Duke of Kent, who is Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Fusiliers, brought 
up the rear with the entourage from the saluting base. 


Tue ALDERSHOT TaTroo.—The King and Queen attended the final performance 
of the Aldershot Tattoo on 19th June, 1937, at the Rushmoor Arena. Before the 
performance, Their Majesties dined at Government House with the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Sir Francis Gathorne-Hardy, and Lady Isobel Gathorne-Hardy. 
The King wore the mess dress of a Field-Marshal under a grey military overcoat. 
The arena was packed to capacity with 77,000 spectators, and when Their Majesties 
entered the Royal Box the vast audience rose to its feet with tremendous enthusiasm. 
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The King took the salute at the march past and at the end of the Tattoo, the whole 
audience joined in the singing of the National Anthem. The success of the Corona- 
tion Tattoo has exceeded all previous records, last year’s total of 486,000 tickets 
sold having been raised to 622,000. 


Scots GuaRDs.—The King presented new Colours to the rst Battalion, Scots 
Guards, on 23rd June, 1937, in the Gardens of Buckingham Palace. The Queen, 
with the Princess Elizabeth and the Princess Margaret Rose, Queen Mary and the 
Duchess of Gloucester, was present. The Secretary of State for War, the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Adjutant-General were also present. His Majesty 
was received by the Duke of Gloucester, Colonel, Scots Guards, wearing the green 
ribbon of the Order of the Thistle across his tunic. The battalion, under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel A. H. C. Swinton, M.C., received His Majesty with a 
Royal Salute. The King then inspected the battalion, after which the old Colours 
were trooped along the front of the line and marched off parade, passing on either 
side of His Majesty, the Pipes playing ‘‘ The Land of the Leal.” 


The Drums having been piled, the new Colours were placed upon them, followed 
by the Consecration Service, which was performed by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Lynn 
(Deputy Chaplain-General to the Forces). After the Consecration, the Senior 
Major and the Junior Major handed the King’s Colour and the Regimental Colour 
respectively to His Majesty, the King presenting them to the Lieutenants detailed 
as Officers for the Colours, who received them on bended knee. His Majesty then 
addressed the battalion, and said that he was certain that the Scots Guards would 
ever be a deep source of pride to their Colonel-in-Chief, to Scotland and to the 
Brigade of Guards. The battalion then marched past, re-formed line, advanced in 
review order, and gave three cheers for the King. 


REvIEW OF EX-SERVICE Men.—The King and Queen reviewed 80,000 ex-Service 
men and women on 27th June, 1937, in Hyde Park. Field-Marshal Lord Milne 
was in command of the parade, which was formed up in twenty-one divisions, 
each of about 4000. The vast concourse numbered 20,000 more than had composed 
the original B.E.F. in 1914, and was transported by over 100 special trains from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. After a short religious service, conducted by the 
Very Reverend H. W. Blackburne, the Dean of Bristol, the King and Queen drove 
in an open carriage down the ranks and were greeted with a storm of cheers. The 
King, who was in morning dress, wore the gold badge of the British Legion subscribed 
for by members of the National Committee and presented to him only a week before. 


The King then addressed the veterans and declared that he himself was one 
of the brotherhood and the gathering would always remain one of the most 
outstanding events of his Coronation year. At the end of the address, Their 
Majesties, with Queen Mary and the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, walked across 
to the enclosure, where about 1000 disabled ex-Service men were assembled. Later 
the Royal Party moved to the saluting base at the East Carriage Drive, where the 
King took the Salute at the march past. The march was led by Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, President of the British Legion, and as each county division 
approached with its Standard, the divisional leader stepped up to stand with His 
Majesty. The men, who were in civilian clothes, mostly with bowler hats, wore 
their medals and decorations. The most touching incident of the march came when 
Captain Sir Ian Fraser, Chairman of St. Dunstans, led past 200 blinded men, who 
marched with linked arms. The review was witnessed by a vast crowd of spectators, 
including 10,000 dependents and relatives of those taking part, and aroused deep 
emotion in the hearts of all that saw it. 
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By the express desire of His Majesty the King arrangements are being made 
for every man and woman who took part in the Review to be presented with a 
souvenir copy of the speech which His Majesty delivered on that occasion. The 
distribution to the 90,000 participants will be made through their respective 
organizations. 

HOME 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The following appointments are announced :— 

Lieutenant-General J. G. Dill, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Colonel, The East 
Lancashire Regiment, to be G.O.C.-in-Chief, Aldershot Command ; from about the 
end of 1937. 


General Dill was commissioned to The Leinster Regiment in 1901, and was 
appointed Adjutant of his battalion in 1906. He saw active service in the South 


. African War, 1901-1902, and in France and Belgium, 1914-1918. He was wounded 


and received eight mentions in dispatches and two Brevets. His staff appointments 
include Brigadier-General, G.S., in France; Instructor at the Imperial Defence 
College ; Brigadier, G.S., India ; Commandant, the Staff College ; and Director of 
Military Operations and Intelligence, the War Office. He is now in command of 
the British Forces in Palestine and Transjordan. 

Major-General W. D. S. Brownrigg, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commandant, Royal 
Military College ; from about the end of 1937. 

General Brownrigg joined the Sherwood Foresters in 1905, and became Adjutant 
of his battalion only five years later. He has a wide experience of the East, having 
seen active service in Gallipoli, Egypt and Mesopotamia. He has also served in 
India and was with the Shanghai Defence Force. For war service, he received six 
mentions in despatches and two Brevets. This will be his third tour at Sandhurst, 
the first being as a Cadet, and the second as a Company Commander. His present 
appointment is G.O.C. 51st (Highland) Division, a formation which even during the 
“lean ’”’ years has always managed to maintain its establishment at or near full 
strength. 

Major-General M. S. Brander, C.B., O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., to be Director of 
Supplies and Transport, the War Office ; 17th June, 1937. 

Major-General V. M. Fortune, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander of the 51st 
(Highland) Division, Territorial Army, in succession to Major-General W. D. S. 
Brownrigg, C.B., D.S.O. ; the appointment to take effect from about December, 1937. 

Major-General A. P. Wavell, C.B., C.M.G. M.C., has been appointed General 
Officer Commanding, the British Forces in Palestine and Transjordan, in succession 
to Lieutenant-General J. C. Dill, K.C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.O. Major-General Wavell 
will take up his appointment about the end of August, 1937. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) W. G. Holmes, D.S.O., to be Major-General ; 
14th June, 1937. 

General Holmes joined the Royal Welch Fusiliers in 1911, and five years later 
became Lieut.-Colonel commanding a battalion in France. After the War he 
was appointed Adjutant of his Regiment and was transferred to The East Lancashire 
Regiment in 1923. He has seen service in many lands, including France, Belgium, 
Italy and Waziristan, and has been twice wounded. He has received four mentions 
in despatches and two Brevets. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir H. B. D. Baird, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., to be 
General ; 15th May, 1937. 

Major-General Sir R. C. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be Lieutenant-General ; 
15th May, 1937. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) J. S. Marshall, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Major- 
General; 15th May, 1937. 

General Marshall started his service with The Devonshire Regiment in 1904, 
and transferred to the Indian Army in 1907. He served in East Africa from 1914 
to 1917, and has lately been Commander of the Razmak Brigade in the operations 
against the Tori Khel Wazirs. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. T. Raikes, D.S.O., to be Major-General ; 5th 
May, 1937. 

General Raikes was commissioned to the South Wales Borderers in 1903, and 
became Adjutant of his battalion in 1910. He was employed with the Egyptian 
Army from 1913 to 1915, and saw service in France and Belgium from 1916 to 1918. 
His staff appointments include Instructor at the R.M.A., Woolwich, and at the 
Senior Officers School. He has been awarded five mentions in despatches and two 
Brevets. His present appointment is Commander, 9th Infantry Brigade, at 
Portsmouth. 

GENERAL. 

ORDERS AND Decorations.—The King has granted to Major-General G. J. B. 
Hay, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., Colonel, 1st Battalion, 14th Punjab Regiment, 
Royal Authority to wear the Insignia of the Second Class (Military Division) of the 
Order of Al Rafidain, conferred by the King of Irak. His Majesty has conferred the 
Efficiency Decoration (T.A.) on Honorary Colonel the Marquess of Londonderry, 
K.G., 63rd (Durham) Anti-Aircraft Brigade, R.A. 

REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES.—The King has been pleased to approve of the 1oth 
Battalion, Australian Military Forces, being allied to the Manchester Regiment, 
and of the New Zealand Chaplain’s Department being allied to the Royal Army 
Chaplain’s Department. Sanction is also given for an alliance between The Regiment 
de la Rey, Union of South Africa, and the Northamptonshire Regiment. The 
Northamptons, who have seen much service in South Africa, fought in the Zulu 
War and in the First and Second Boer Wars. During the latter struggle the 
Regiment had practical experience of and deep respect for the fighting qualities 
of General de la Rey and his Burghers. This alliance, therefore, closes a dramatic 
chapter in our Imperial history. His Majesty has also been pleased to approve of the 
2oth Battalion, Australian Military Forces, being allied to The Lancashire Fusiliers. 

THe Quren.—Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who is Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Regiment, visited The Queen’s Bays on 24th July, at Willems Barracks, Aldershot. 
Her Majesty was received at the Barracks by Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Fanshawe, and 
a Guard of Honour under the command of Captain G. W. C. Draffen was mounted 
at the gate. The officers of the Regiment were presented to the Queen, who, after 
seeing the Regimental War Memorial, was conducted by the Commanding Officer 
on a tour of inspection of the squadrons, tanks, vehicles and personnel. The Queen 
also inspected the Recruits Wing, kitchen, dining-room and barrack rooms; and 
Colonel and Mrs. Fanshawe conducted Her Majesty on a tour of visits to some of 
the married families, and the Sergeants’ Mess. 

H.R.H. THE Princess Royat.—The Princess Royal inspected the Royal Corps 
of Signals, of which she is Colonel-in-Chief, on 21st June, 1937, at Mons Barracks, 

Aldershot. She was received by Honorary Brigadier H. C. Smith, D.S.O., Colonel- 
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Commandant, and was escorted to the parade ground by motor-cycle despatch 
riders. Units of the Royal Corps of Signals in the Aldershot Command were paraded 
under Colonel G. E. Sampson, D.S.O., and received their Colonel-in-Chief with a 
Royal Salute. After the inspection, Her Royal Highness witnessed demonstrations 
of field work, including the working of the new one-man pack wireless set. This 
transmitter-receiver for radio-telephony, which can easily be carried on a man’s 
back, is capable of communicating over a considerable range. After taking lunch 
in the Officers Mess, the Princess Royal visited the married quarters, the Sergeants’ 
Mess, the men’s dining-rooms, and the Regimental Institute. 


H.R.H. THE Duke or Kent.—The Duke of Kent visited, on 2nd July, 1937, 
at Shorncliffe, the 2nd Battalion, The Royal Fusiliers, the Regiment of which he 
has lately become Colonel-in-Chief. He flew from London to Lympne and then 
motored to the Stadium, where the battalion was drawn up under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel M. M. Parry-Jones, M.C. The Duke, who was wearing the uniform 
of the Regiment, was received by Major-General W. P. H. Hill, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Colonel of the Regiment, and Brigadier R. H. Willan, D.S.O., M.C., Commander 
roth Infantry Brigade. After the parade, His Royal Highness addressed the 
battalion and expressed his pride in becoming Colonel-in-Chief of The Royal 
Fusiliers. 


COMMISSIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY.—The next Army Entrance Examination 
will begin on 16th November, 1937. There are open for competition 83 Cadetships 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 200 Cadetships at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. To be eligible to sit, the age of a candidate must be such that 
he will have reached the age of 18 years on 1st January, 1938, but will not have 
reached the age of 19 years on that date. Forms of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
and should be forwarded to the Commission in time for delivery on or before 16th 
September, 1937. 


SUPPLY OF OrFICERS.—The Secretary of State for War announced recently that 
a Committee on the Supply of officers had been set up, with Lord Willingdon as 
Chairman. The Members are Mr. W. Spens, Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge; Mr. S. R. K. Gurner, Headmaster of Whitgift School, Croydon ; 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Deedes, Military Secretary, War Office ; Major-General 
E. K. Squires, Director of Staff Duties; and Mr. T. J. Cash, Director of Finance, 
War Office. The terms of reference are :-— 


To inquire into the causes of the present shortage of officers in the Army 
and to recommend measures to remedy it, and also to consider whether the 
present system of promotion from the ranks is working satisfactorily and 
whether it can be extended. 


The Committee is starting work immediately. 


REORGANIZATION OF BritTIsH INFANTRY.—The following extracts from Army 
Orders for May, 1937, are published. All Regular battalions of infantry are being 
converted to the role of either rifle battalions or M.-G. battalions. All battalions of 
the Brigade of Guards will be converted to rifle battalions. The following Regular 
battalions will be converted into M.-G. units :-— 


The Royal Scots. 
The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
The Royal Fusiliers. 

The Devonshire Regiment. 
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The West Yorkshire Regiment. 
The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
The Cheshire Regiment. 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
The Gloucestershire Regiment. 
The East Surrey Regiment. 
The Middlesex Regiment. 
The Manchester Regiment. 
The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
All remaining Regular battalions will be reorganized as rifle battalions. 

The infantry of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Divisions will consist each of two divisional 
machine-gun battalions and three infantry brigades, each of three rifle battalions. 

Divisional machine-gun battalions will be attached to infantry brigades for 
administration in peace and for the earlier periods of training. 

Certain additional machine-gun battalions not allotted as divisional troops will 
be allotted as command troops, but will be attached to infantry brigades for the same 
purposes as are divisional machine-gun battalions. 

The infantry of the 4th Division, which has not yet undertaken this internal 
reorganization, will similarly be regrouped in anticipation of the order to do so. 
Similarly, the infantry of the 5th Division will be regrouped, but with three divisional 
machine-gun battalions instead of two. 

The rifle battalion (1st Bn. The Rifle Brigade) allotted to complete the approved 
composition of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade has been placed under the command of 
that formation, except for purposes of administration, for which it will remain 
attached to the infantry brigade in the area of which it is quartered until such 
time as it moves into the area of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

At a later date similar arrangements will be made in respect of the rifle battalion 
to be allotted to the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

New Eguipment.—Further trials of new pattern equipment for the soldier are 
to be carried out this year. The adoption of new weapons, e.g., the Bren light 
machine gun, the anti-tank rifle, the reorganization of the infantry into rifle and 
machine-gun battalions, and the development of mechanization, have introduced 
new factors having an important bearing on the subject and necessitating con- 
tinuous review. Certain types of equipment have been evolved, and it is expected 
that as a result of the trials now to be carried out it will be possible to reach final 
conclusions. The equipment, which has been designed with a view to lightening 
as far as possible the weight carried by the soldier when on foot and when “ in 
action,”’ is based on the following principles: (a) that there should be a basic 
individual equipment for all arms, representing the minimum for each individual, 
and at the same time the maximum common to all renks, and (b) that additional 
items of equipment, which differ for various individwals in the different arms of 
the Service, should be carried in separate carriers which can be attached to the 
basic equipment or, where this is undesirable or impracticable, can be slung 
separately over the basic equipment. 

The basic individual equipment to be tried out will consist of (i) Belt, braces, and 
haversack. These will be of separate construction and detachable, and will form 
the framework on which to attach additional items of equipment. 

(ii) Pack—for use as a “ suit-case’’ to hold personal articles. This will be 
normally carried in M.T. vehicles, but will be capable of attachment to (i) when 
required. 
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MINISTRY OF PENsIONS.—The Ministry of Pensions has compiled a guide-book 
entitled “‘ A Guide to Voluntary Organizations and Funds assisting Officers, Men 
and Women who Served in His Majesty’s Forces and their Dependents” (H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 1s. 6d). This book tells social workers where to look for 
help when it is required for ex-Service men and women, and informs the public 
that in some cases facilities are being allowed to waste owing to lack of suitable 
beneficiaries. 


GOVERNMENT Posts.—Last year 18,000 vacancies in Government employment 
were taken up by ex-Regular Service men. These vacancies were filled by the 
National Association for the employment of Regular Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen 
working in co-operation with the Employment Exchanges. 


CiassEs OF Recruits.—The classification of recruits, with varying standards 
of fitness, has been arranged as follows :— 


Horse and Foot Class.—Household Cavalry ; Horsed and Motor Cavalry; R.H.A. ; 
Horsed Field Artillery ; Field squadrons, companies, and park companies, R.E. ; 
Corps and Divisional Signals; Guards and Infantry; and 55 per cent. of Medical 
recruits. 


Mechanized Class.—Armoured-car regiments ; light tank regiments ; mechanized 
R.A., R.E., and Signals ; and Tanks. 


Mechanical Transport Class.—R.A.S.C. drivers, 


Line of Communication Class.—R.E. and R.T.C. clerks; R.A.S.C. supply men 
and tradesmen ; and 45 per cent. of Medical recruits, Dental, Ordnance, and Education 
recruits. 


Recruits’ PuysicaAL DEvELOPMENT Depot.—When Mr, Hore-Belisha, Secretary 
of State for War, visited the Recruits’ Physical Development Depot at Aldershot 
last week he saw the remarkable success of an Army experiment. Before May of 
this year many would-be recruits were rejected because they fell short of the required 
physical standard. Some of these youths were not constitutionally incapable of 
leading a soldier’s life; their physical deficiency was the result of malnutrition, 
lack of fresh air and lack of exercise. The military authorities decided that with 
special dieting, healthy surroundings and careful training these unfit men could be 
made fit and built up into Ar soldiers. 


BISLEY. 


THE Kinc’s Mepat.—Corporal J. White, 1st Battalion, The Rifle Brigade, won 
the King’s Medal and Army Rifle Association Gold Jewel for Rifle Shooting. His 
score was 418, 11 points better than last year’s winner. Corporal White won the 
British Army Rifle Championship in India four years ago. 

N.R.A. Journat.—The N.R.A. Journal for April, 1937, contains a record of 
the King’s Medal, which has been compiled with the assistance of the War Office, 
the Army Rifle Association, Commander Sir Lionel Fletcher, the Rev. G. Hawkes 
Field and Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd. 


SmaLt Arms Cup.—The 1st Battalion, The Rifle Brigade, won the Small Arms 
Cup, a battalion team and light machine-gun match. The same regiment won 
this event last year, but in 1929, 1934 and 1935 the 2nd Battalion The King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps were the winners. Unfortunately this year, both battalions of 
the K.R.R.C. being abroad, were unable to compete. 
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ASHBURTON SHIELD.—Winchester College won the Ashburton Shield this year 
for the eighth time, the last two wins being in 1919 and 1930. Their score was 
477; Bradfield College were second with 474, and Clifton College third with 467. 
Winchester’s victory, coupled with the remarkable achievements of the Rifle 
Brigade, seems to show that the city of Winchester is fully upholding its tradition 
as a nursery for expert riflemen. 


THE Krnc’s MEDAL FOR THE TERRITORIAL ARMY.—The King’s Medal for the 
champion shot of the Territorial Army was won by Sergeant J. Hamill, 38th (The 
King’s Regiment) A.A. Battalion, R.E., with a total score of 337. He was also 
awarded the gold Championship Jewel of the T.A. Rifle Association and the Earl 
of Scarborough Challenge Cup. Sergeant Hamill is an employee of the Liverpool 
Corporation. 

Unitep Service Cup.—The Regular Army won the United Service Challenge 
Cup for the seventh successive year. 


PersHInc TropHy.—Britain beat the U.S.A. by the narrow margin of two 
points in 3961 and carried off the Pershing Trophy. The American team was of 
uncommon strength and had been most carefully selected from many different 
States. 


Tue Koiapore.—aAustralia won the Kolapore match with 1121 points ; Guernsey 
was second with 1113 points, and Canada third with 1110 points. Guernsey marks- 
men won this event in 1898, and have been trying hard to win it ever since; we hope 
next year will see them realize their ambition. 


Tse Junior Korapore (“ Morninc Post”) Cup.—The Junior Kolapore was 
won by British Guiana with a score of 550; Trinidad was second with 544, and the 
Gold Coast third with 542 points. 

INTER-SERvICES XX Matcu.—The Regular Army won the Inter-Services XX 
Match with the fine score of 2752 points; the Territorial Army was second with 
2748 points, and the Royal Navy third with 2746 points. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


NATIONAL DEFENCE CoOMPANIES.—Satisfactory progress has been made with the 
enrolment of personnel for the National Defence Companies, which now exceed 
75 per cent. of establishment. These units were formed in 1936 for the purpose 
of protecting vital points in Great Britain on the threat of and during war. Registra- 
tion is open to ex-members of the Forces between the ages of forty-five and sixty. 
Persons wishing to enrol should apply to the nearest Territorial Army infantry unit. 


SPEECH BY THE DrrEecTOR-GENERAL.—General Sir Walter Kirke, Director- 
General of the Territorial Army, speaking lately at Oxford, said that every war was 
different from and usually worse than the last. During the next war there would be 
no “ business as usual”; the first shower of bombs dropped on England would 
definitely put an end to ideas of that kind. General Kirke, speaking again at 
Dundee, emphasized the sweeping changes brought about by the increase in range 
and power of air forces. He pleaded, however, for a sense of proportion and declared 
that we should not win any future war merely by keeping enemy aircraft at a 
distance. To get a decision, it would be necessary to meet and defeat the enemy on 


the ground. 
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OFFICER-PRODUCING Units.—The four units cf the Territorial Army to be 
recognized officially for the recruitment and training of potential officers are: The 
Honourable Artillery Company; City of London (Yeomanry) Brigade, R.H.A. ; 
The Artists Rifles; and the Inns of Court Regiment. Certain minor changes in 
organization have been authorized, including the conversion of the infantry com- 
panies of the Inns of Court Regiment to squadrons of mechanized cavalry. These 
alterations have already shown a satisfactory effect on recruitment. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT FoRMATIONS.—Further units are to be converted into anti- 
aircraft units and included in the 2nd Anti-Aircraft Division. These are: 89th 
(West Lancs) Field Brigade, R.A.; 62nd (North Midland) Field Brigade, R.A. ; 
213th (West Riding) Medium Battery, R.A. ; 186th (Durham) and 219th (Durham) 
Medium Batteries, R.A.; 204th (Warwickshire) Medium Battery, R.A.; 6th 
Battalion, The West Yorkshire Regiment, and 4th Battalion, The Northamptonshire 
Regiment, to be A.A. Battalions, R.E. 


The following have reached their full establishment: 56th (Cornwall) A.A. 
Brigade, R.A.; 63rd (Durham) A.A. Brigade, R.A.; 65th (Manchester) A.A. 
Brigade, R.A. ; 319th (Aberdeen) A.A. Company, R.E. ; and 320th (Dundee) A.A. 
Company, R.E. General Sir Walter Kirke, Director-General of the Territorial 
Army, at his inspection of the 56th (Cornwall) A.A. Brigade, R.A., congratulated 
that formation on reaching full strength, plus eight per cent., and stressed the fact 
that they were the first A.A. Brigade in the Army to do so. 


REcRUITING.—During June, 4569 recruits were approved, compared with 4458 
recruits in May last, and 4393 in June, 1936. This is the largest number of recruits 
approved during June in any year since 1925. 


The total strength of officers and other ranks on 1st July was 155,090 compared 
with 153,204 on Ist June last, and 138,926 on Ist July, 1936. Its strength is now 
greater than at any period since it was reconstituted in 1920. 


The largest increases during the month were in the Anti-Aircraft Divisions, 
viz.: 2nd Anti-Aircraft Division—increase 498; 1st Anti-Aircraft Division— 
increase 347. 


INDIA 


CHANGES IN NOMENCLATURE.—The King has approved of changes in the names 
of certain units. New titles will be: 8th King George Fifth’s Own Light Cavalry ; 
19th King George Fifth’s Own Lancers; Central India Horse (21st King George 
Fifth’s Own Horse) ; King George Fifth’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners; 5th 
Battalion, roth Baluch Regiment (King George Fifth’s Own, Jacob’s Rifles) ; 
Ist Battalion, 11th Sikh Regiment (King George Fifth’s Own, Ferozepore Sikhs) ; 
Ist King George Fifth’s Own Gurkha Rifles (The Malaun Regiment). 


RECRUITING.—The Royal Corps of Signals will, in future, be authorized to 
recruit men in India; all recruits must be unmarried and of British parentage. 
They will enlist for a total of twelve years’ Colour and Reserve service, and will 
receive preliminary training with selected battalions of British infantry before 
posting to field signal units. 


Inp1iA RiFLE C.us.—Indian princes, prominent among whom is the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, and other influential Indians, are taking a keen interest in the tuture 
of Indian rifle shooting. They have subscribed handsomely to enable India to be 
represented at Bisley, and are contemplating the building of a club house in the 
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camp. Two years ago a team representing India won the Imperial match for the 
Kolapore Vase for the first time. 


FRONTIER OPERATIONS.—The tribal disturbances in Waziristan during the period 
25th November, 1936, to 14th June, 1937, are briefly described in a White Paper 
presented by the Secretary of State for India to Parliament (printed at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2d.). The account states that after the attack of oth April 
in the Shahur Tangi on a British convoy, resulting in heavy losses to our forces, 
the Government of India was compelled to undertake military operations on a wide 
scale. A total of 32,000 Regular Troops and 5000 Irregulars were launched against 
the Tori Khel, and by the beginning of June the dissident areas had been overrun 
and the tribal leader’s headquarters at Arsal Kot captured. The chief firebrand, 
the Faqir of Ipi, however, escaped and remains in hiding. Our losses have been 
substantial and amounted over the whole period (up to 9th June) to 163 killed 
(including 13 British officers) and 440 wounded (including 15 British officers). The 
tribal casualties are difficult to compute, as they endeavour to conceal their losses 
as far as possible, but a low estimate is 720 killed and 660 severely wounded. On 
5th June, 1937, the Tori Khel resistance collapsed and an armistice was granted 
them at their request on their undertaking to refrain from hostilities, to release all 
kidnapped civilians, and not to allow the Fagqir to return to their country. 


Supplies By Air.—Troops have been frequently supplied by air with success 
during the recent frontier operations, bomber-transport aircraft being employed 
for this purpose. Supplies are made up into loads of convenient weight and are 
attached to small parachutes, which open when falling; even tins of milk have 
been dropped with safety in this way. Owing to the curious nature of air currents 
in these mountains, however, the parachutes have been known, on occasions, to 
fly upwards instead of downwards, sometimes to 10,000 feet. The parachutes then 
drift away and are presumably picked up by the enemy. 

Our readers will have seen the accounts of the Russian Army manceuvres of 
1936, in which large numbers of men were dropped from aircraft by parachutes, 
with the object of landing behind the enemy’s front line. For the purposes of 
mountain warfare, however, as opposed to plains fighting, this experiment would 
appear to be extremely hazardous. 

Arr Evacuation oF Casuatties.—During the frontier disturbances many 
casualties have been evacuated by air from the zone of operations to base hospitals. 
This method of evacuation is particularly suited to severe casualties, who might 
be unable to stand a long journey by road. On one occasion, a bomber-transport 
machine conveyed a party of wounded from Bannu, in Waziristan, to Chaklala, near 
Rawal Pindi, in only 1} hours. The corresponding time by road and rail would be 
over eighteen hours. 

HEALTH OF TrRoops.—The health of the troops engaged in Waziristan has been 
excellent, and the daily rate of sick is only half that obtaining under peace con- 
ditions in barracks ; dysentery and malaria have been conspicuous by their absence. 
These results are highly satisfactory and reflect most favourably on the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service. 

SHORTAGE OF OrFicers.—The recent operations have revealed a certain shortage 
of officers in the Indian Army, and the military authorities have had to take measures, 
including the curtailment of local leave and courses, to meet the deficiency. In 
the Special Unemployed List, however, the Indian Army possesses a trained reserve 
of several hundred officers—as yet untouched—and, no doubt, if occasion arose, 
some of these could be called up. 
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Quetta Barracks.—tThe rebuilding of military barracks in Quetta is expected 
to take three years longer to complete than was originally expected, and the work 
may not be finished before 1945 or 1946. The reason is, it is understood, that the 
annual financial allotments have been reduced. 


Mount Kamet Experpition.—The ist Battalion, The East Surrey Regiment, 
stationed at Fyzabad, have despatched an expedition with the object of climbing 
the Himalayan peak Mount Kamet (25,413 ft.). The party included Corporals 
R. Ridley (leader), J. Williams, H. Bull, L. J. Hamilton and Private J. Hillier. 
Porters were used for the first stages only, the final climb being carried out by the 
party. The expedition reached the slope above Meade’s Col (23,500 ft.), but was 
unable to climb any higher. The personnel deserve great credit, especially in view 
of their lack of experience in mountaineering and their modest financial resources. 

LIBRARY FOR INDIAN MILITARY ACADEMY.—A new library for the Indian 
Military Academy is to be built at Dehra Dun. The library will be a centre of 
Indian military history and will house a valuable collection of books. 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


Tanks.—The conduct of the attack on a hastily organized defensive position 
by armoured fighting vehicles has been closely studied by Colonel Mainie, writing in 
the March, 1937, number of the Revue Militaire Générale. Space does not permit 
of even a précis of this most informative article, but a few main points appear to . 
stand out. The first question asked is whether it is possible for a mass of tanks to 
attack, overrun and break thiough even a hastily organized ! modern defence without 
preliminary and detailed reconnaissance. The answer is, in the opinion of the 
author, a definite negative. The enemy resistance, he declares, must be firmly 
tested by detailed reconnaissance at short range. The exact positions of his artillery, 
anti-tank weapons, mine fields and natural (or prepared) obstacles must be located 
by ground and air patrols. In the absence of these preliminaries, the tanks would 
be exposed, in his opinion, to heavy and useless sacrifices. 


A second point is whether, in view of the enormous development of anti-tank 
weapons, an attack by tanks is feasible until the bulk of such weapons has been 
located and either neutralized or destroyed. The author declares that no such 
attack is possible and considers that an attack by tanks will have to be preceded by 
heavy or medium anti-antitanks, thickly armoured and carrying a gun capable of 
dealing with the enemy’s anti-tank armament. He is not alone in this conclusion. 
The same general idea is outlined in an article in the April, 1937, number of The 
Fighting Forces by Major-General Fuller. Those of our readers who are interested 
in these matters are strongly recommended to read these two articles, which, 
although they contain some points of similarity, are in others completely divergent. 

1 “ Hastily organized ’’ may be defined as a period of not less than 48 hours, 
during which a trained and well-equipped enemy has had opportunity to prepare his 
defences. 
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SOVIET UNION 


EXECUTION OF GENERALS.—Eight high officers of the Russian Army were court- 
martialled and sentenced to death on 11th June, 1937, on charges of treason. The 
condemned men were Marshal Tukhachevsky, former Assistant Commissar of 
Defence ; General Putna, former Military Attaché in London; General Yakir, 
former Commander-in-Chief of the Ukrainian Garrison; General Uborevich, 
formerly G.O.C.-in-Chief, the Minsk Command; General Feldman, Adjutant- 
General of the Army; General Kork, Chief of the Soviet Military Academy ; 
General Primakoff, Commander of the Kharkoff garrison ; and General Eideman, 
President of the Civil Air Defence organization. 


The trials were held in camera, with neither a State Prosecutor nor counsel for 
the defence. The presiding judge was M. Ulrich, and the members of the Court- 
Martial included Marshal Bluecher (C.-in-C. of the Far Eastern Army) and Marshal 
Budienny, Commander of the Cossacks at Moscow. After the trial, Marshal 
Voroshiloff issued an Order of the Day to the Army, in which he said that all would 
breathe more freely upon learning the verdict of the court. 


Marshal Tukhachevsky has been described as the youngest marshal and leader 
in any modern army, and was only 44 years old at his death. He was a prisoner of 
war in Germany in 1917, and succeeded in escaping after five attempts. He joined 
the Bolshevists and fought against Koltchak and Denikin, and later commanded 
the Red Army in the campaign against Poland in 1920. Since then he has done 
everything possible to increase the efficiency of the army and was very popular with 
the troops. He represented Soviet Russia at the funeral of King George V. In 
the indictment the Marshal was accused of systematically delivering information 
to a foreign Power concerning the state of the Red Army, and of carrying on 
activities in order to weaken the war machine. Neither in Germany nor Poland 
are these charges taken seriously, and the general belief is that M. Stalin viewed 
with disfavour the rising power and popularity of the young Marshal and his 
adherents. Be this as it may, the result of the execution of its most able leaders 
has been to bewilder and confuse the Red Army, the morale of which is believed 
to be severely shaken. 


SWITZERLAND 


Consequent on the increased political tension in Europe and the rearmament 
measures of the leading Western Powers, Switzerland has had to carry out a 
searching stock-taking of her military position. She is reorganizing her six divisions 
of all arms into a larger number of smaller formations, and has voted fifteen million 
pounds for rearmament. According to the Army Quarterly, the Swiss Army has 
adopted an entirely new type of trench mortar, for use in mountain warfare. This 
weapon has a calibre of 3} in. and weighs 120 lb. The load is subdivided into three 
equal units for convenience in transport. The mortar can fire a 7-lb. grenade, with 
extreme accuracy up to a range of 3000 yards, or a 12-lb. bomb, with a limit of 
1200 yards. The maximum elevation is about 50 degrees, and the rate of fire up 
to 25 rounds per minute. This weapon, which stands midway between the trench 
mortar and the mountain howitzer, should prove invaluable in hill fighting. The 
7-lb. grenade might be used for knocking out an enemy light automatic, and the 
heavier bomb for searching ground or for destruction of stone breastworks or light 
field defences. A platoon of such mortars would, it is thought, be a strong asset 
as a close support weapon to an infantry battalion engaged on our Indian frontier. 
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UNITED STATES 

ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES.—‘‘ Counting ali costs, it can be stated con- 
servatively (and shown) that each combat soldier costs the Government ultimately 
about the same as a light tank produced in quantity.’’ This is the view of Major 
J. K. Christmas, Ordnance Department, U.S. Army, writing in Army Ordnance, 
U.S.A. He explains how each soldier has to be recruited, trained, equipped and 
maintained ; if he becomes a casualty, there are the hospital and pensions charges ; 
and if he is killed or severely disabled there is the loss to the State of his productive 
activities. On the other hand, if a tank is knocked out, it is scrapped and the 
account closed ; and as a tank has a fighting value equivalent to several soldiers, 
it pays to fight with machines rather than with men. Major Christmas gives an 
interesting table of comparisons, which is reproduced in part :-— 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE (U.S. Army). 
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Mechanized Cavalry Horsed Cavalry 
Division, Division. 
Strength—Men a sp Brg 2,346 9,275 
Animals. . 2 a 10,714 
Vehicles (all kinds) .. 771 gIo 
*Class I supplies for one day (tons) 81 92 
(less 75 tons hay) 
Petrol, oil, and lubricants for one 76 15 
day (tons). 
Miles of travel per ton of Class I 1.84 0.27 
supplies, (less hay) 
March per day (miles) ae a 150 25 
Fire power per man (Ibs./man) .. 120 34 
Standard trains for strategical 14 57 
movement. | 
Ship tons for overseas ee me 25,000 135,000 

















* Class I supplies = food and fuel for men, animals and machines. 


This table shows that, although there are approximately only one-fourth the 
number of men in the mechanized formation, the fire power is practically the same 
as that of the much larger horsed formation ; and the mobility is vastly greater. 
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UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, STANDARDS AND COLOURS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


Progress of the Summary 


The work of compiling the summary of Uniforms and Equipment of the British 
Army is now in hand, and in due course copies of the appropriate sections, so far as 
it has been possible to complete them, will be sent to Regimental Representatives. 
The rate of progress is necessarily dependent largely on the material which Regi- 
mental Representatives send in to supplement the information already in the 
possession of the Institution. A number of useful reports have already been 
received, and these will be summarized first. The Summaries will include quota- 
tions from General Orders, Circular Letters from the Horse Guards, Humble Sub- 
missions to the Sovereign, and Memoranda relating to changes in Military Uniforms, 
Equipment, etc. Abstracts of these will be sent in due course to Regimental 
Representatives to enable them to investigate any deviations from such authorities 
in the case of their own units. 


Regimental Representatives are invited to call at the Institution and ask for 
Captain D. Anderson who is compiling the Summary and who will give them details 
of the progress of the work. He will be grateful for any assistance. 

The Committee will be obliged if Editors of Regimental Journals will bring this 
project to the notice of their readers, giving the name of their own Representative, 
and asking them to send him any special information they may possess. Copies of 
catalogues of Regimental Museums, whether printed or in typescript are very 
helpful ; also lists of mess pictures. 

Attention is invited to the fact that much valuable information on military 
history, uniforms, etc., is to be found in the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 

The large collection of uniforms of 1860-1914 recently presented by the War 
Office to the Institution has been catalogued and any article can be inspected if 
short notice is given to the Curator, Royal United Service Museum. The Institu- 
tion’s collection of Badges, Buttons, Helmet Plates, Buckles, etc., is being con- 
tinually added to with a view to making it as complete as possible.1 The greater 
part of this is now on view in the Banqueting Hall. 

Items from the War Office Uniform Collection can be lent to Regimental Museums 
on permanent loan, and the Institution is always glad to assist with the gift of any 
duplicates. 





* The Curator would be grateful for the gift of the following Officers’ Buckles of 
1881-1902 in order to complete that section :—Scots Guards, The Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, The Cameronians, The Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, The East Surrey Regiment, The Highland Light Infantry, The 
Seaforth Highlanders, The Gordon Highlanders, The Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 

The undermentioned promotions were made with effect from 1st July, 1937 :— 

ArtR MARSHAL TO BE AIR CHIEF MArRSHAL.—Sir E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

AtR VicE-MARSHAL TO BE AIR MarsHaL.—W. G. S. Mitchell, C.B., C.B.E. 
D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C. 

Arr COMMODORES TO BE AIR VICE-MARSHALS.—J. T. Babington, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 
O. T. Boyd, O.B.E., M.C., A.F.C.; A. W. Tedder, C.B.; B. E. Sutton, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M.C.; C. F. A. Portal, D.S.O., M.C. 

Group CaPTAINs TO BE AIR CommoporEs.—A. C. Wright, A.F.C.; R. E. Saul, 
D.F.C,; W. B. Callaway, A.F.C. ; T. E. B. Howe, C.B.E., A.F.C. 

Winc COMMANDERS TO BE Group CapTains.—W. Sowrey, D.F.C., A.F.C. ; 
C. R. Cox, O.B.E., A.F.C.; J. M. Robb, D.S.O., D.F.C.; H.M. Probyn, D.S.O. ; 
J. Leacroft, M.C.; L. H. Slatter, O.B.E., D.S.C., D.F.C.; C. E. H. Medhurst, 
O.B.E., M.C. (Acting Group Captain) ; A. Lees, A.F.C.; A. H. Orlebar, A.F.C. ; 
H. K. Thorold, D.S.C., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; J.O. Andrews, D.S.O., M.C. ; E.D. Johnson, 
A.F.C.; R: H. G. Neville, O.B.E., M.C.; A. P. V. Daly, A.F.C.: C. H. Keith ; 
W. B. Farrington, D.S.O. 


Honours AND AWARDS. 

The King has been graciously pleased to approve the following awards :— 

SEcoND Bar, A.F.C.—Wing-Commander T. A. Langford-Sainsbury, D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 

Bar to A.F.C.—Squadron Leader C. E. Horrex, A.F.C. 

A.F.C.—Squadron Leader R. S. Blucke; Flying Officer K. G. Stoddard ; 
Flight Lieutenant R. W. Reeve, D.F.C., M.M. (Reserve of Air Force Officers) ; 
Squadron Leader W. L. Runciman (Auxiliary Air Force). 


APPOINTMENTS. 

The following appointments have taken effect as from the dates shown :— 

Arr Marsuats :—W. G. S. Mitchell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., to be 
Air Member for Personnel, Air Ministry—i1st July, 1937. 

Arr Vice-MarsHaLts.—H. M. Cave-Browne-Cave, C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., as Air 
Officer Commanding No. 16 (Reconnaissance) Group, Lee-on-Solent ; C. F. A. Portal, 
D.S.O., M.C., to be Director of Organization, Air Ministry—1st September, 1937. 

Arr Commoporges.—R. E. Saul, D.F.C., as Senior Air Staff Officer, No. 11 
(Fighter) Group, Uxbridge—z2tst June ; C. W. Nutting, O.B.E., D.S.C., as Director 
of Signals, Air Ministry, vice Air Commodore J. B. Bowen, C.B.E.—1st April ; 
W. B. Callaway, A.F.C., to No, 5 (Bomber) Group, in command—17th August, 1937. 
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Group Captains.—E. O. Grenfell, M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., to Aircraft Depot, 
Hinaidi, in command—6th April; W. C. Hicks, A.F.C., as Senior Air Staff 
Officer, No. 30 (Balloon Barrage) Group—ist May; L. C. Keeble, as Senior 
Air Staff Officer, No. 17 (Training Group), Lee-on-Solent—11th June; L. G. S. 
Payne, M.C., A.F.C., as Senior Air Staff Officer, No. 4 (Bomber) Group, Linton-upon- 
Ouse; A. Coningham, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., as Air Officer Commanding, 
R.A.F. Station, Calshot—2i1st June; R. Graham, D.S.O., D.S.C., D.F.C., as 
Instructor, R.A.F. Staff College, Andover—ist July, 1937. 


Royat AIR Force EXPANSION. 

The expansion of the Royal Air Force announced by the Government in May, 
1935, has proceeded according to schedule, the following gives a general indication 
of the progress :— 

New Stations.—The number of new stations and armament training camps 
already opened totals 22. 

INCREASE IN STRENGTH.—The strength of the Metropolitan Air Force has 
increased to 123 squadrons, with a first-line establishment of 1542 aircraft. Some 
of the squadrons recently formed are not yet at full strength. 

RECRUITING.—Since 1st April, 1935, some 3500 pilots have been selected, and 
approximately 3100 have already commenced training. The total number of airmen 
entered from the same date is 22,300. 

Approximately 4750 boys are undergoing training as aircraft apprentices at 
Halton and Cranwell and elsewhere, 1058 as boy entrants. 


PERSONNEL. 

R.A.F. CoLLeGE, CRANWELL.—In consequence of a revision of the syllabus of 
training at the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, the course will, in future, be divided into 
three terms annually instead of two. This change, which will come fully into 
operation in the College year commencing in September, 1937, will necessitate an 
additional entry to the College at the end of April each year, for which an entrance 
examination will normally be held in the preceding March, commencing in 1938. 
Candidates at this examination must have attained the age of 174 and not have 
attained the age of 19} on the 1st April following. 

No alteration in the total fees payable for the two years course at the College 
will result from the change, but with the introduction of the additional entrance 
examination in March the number of prize Cadetships available for award at the 
June, 1937, examination, and subsequently, will be four instead of six, i.e., main- 
taining a total of twelve per annum. 

ATTACHMENT OF FOREIGN OFFICcERS.—Captain N. Balodis and Colonel A. 
Graudins, of the Latvian Air Force, were attached to the Central Flying School for 
two weeks from the 14th June to the 30th June, 1937, for a course of blind flying. 
These two officers were afterwards attached for three weeks to No. 3 (Fighter) 
Squadron, Kenley, for instruction on Gladiator aircraft. 

Lieutenant Lin-Wen-K’uei, of the Chinese Air Force, has been attached to 
No. 6 Flying Training School, Netheravon, from roth July to 7th August, 1937. 


GENERAL. 
Royat Arr Force DispLay, 1937.—The eighteenth Royal Air Force Display 
was held at Hendon on Saturday, 26th June, 1937. The weather was ideal from the 


spectators’ point of view. 
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Their Majesties the King and Queen, the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, Prince Chichibu of Japan, and over 180,000 people attended. 
Gate receipts show an increase of more than £5000 over those of 1936. 


Bearing in mind that, owing to the expansion of the Air Force, the flying experi- 
ence of most of the pilots who took part in the Display this year was not as great 
as usual, the standard of flying skill displayed throughout by these young pilots 
was very creditable. The fly-past of the mass formation of 260 aircraft in five 
lines was an impressive innovation. Owing to a very small error in timing and to 
bad visibility over the rendezvous, one squadron of Harrows had to fall out of their 
line before reaching Hendon. This incident is illustrative of difficulties which 
might arise if large formations of this nature were to be employed in war time. 


Four Furies of No. 1 (Fighter) Squadron carried out flight aerobatics with 
remarkable precision. A diamond formation was used as the basis of their display, 
and it is noteworthy that the pilot of the fourth aircraft at the rear end of the 
diamond found no difficulty in keeping exact station throughout the event. The 
“Set Piece ’’ was on a more ambitious scale than formerly, and represented the 
defence of ‘“‘ Port Hendon” against the attack by enemy bombers. The use of 
liberal quantities of smoke and explosive, coupled with the employment of a larger 
number of aircraft than usual, made the event more realistic than in the past. 
An innovation was the flying of a number of kite balloons to represent a balloon 
barrage. The usual fly-past of new type aircraft took place, but this year these 
consisted mainly of training as opposed to operational types of aircraft. 


Hicu A.titupE Recorp.—On the 3oth June, 1937, the Royal Air Force experi- 
mental high-altitude aircraft, the Bristol “‘ 138,’’ with a special “‘ Pegasus ’’ engine, 
piloted by Flight Lieutenant M. J. Adam, of the Royal Aircraft Estabiishment, 
Farnborough, Hants, broke the world altitude record. It reached a height of 
53.937 ft. (16,440 metres), which is 2575 ft. (785 metres) greater than the height 
reached by an Italian aircraft in May last. 


The following message has been received by Viscount Swinton, Secretary of 
State for Air, from Buckingham Palace :— 


“ The King was interested and gratified to hear that a Royal Air Force 
Officer had regained the altitude record for this country, by attaining a 
height of practically 54,000 ft. 


His Majesty will be glad if you will convey to Flight Lieutenant M. J. 
Adam his sincere congratulations on this very remarkable feat. 


HARDINGE.”’ 


‘ 


Empire Arr Day, 1937.—On 29th May, 1937, fifty-three Service stations were 
opened to the public to celebrate the fourth Empire Air Day. A small charge 
was made for admission. As in previous years, the general organization was carried 
out by the Air League of the British Empire, and the local organization by station 
commanders. As many new types of Service aircraft as possible were on show and 
were distributed amongst the various stations as far as possible. During the 
afternoon nearly 4500 passengers enjoyed flights in civil aircraft at Service 
stations. 
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The following figures indicate how attendances have steadily grown :— 
1934- 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. of visitors = -- 77,000 148,000 214,000 350,000 
Net profits .. ‘4 .. £2,563 £4,489 {£6,860 {12,000 (approx.) 

Profits are devoted mainly to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, while other charities 
and philanthropic objects benefit to a smaller degree. 

INTERNATIONAL AIR MErETING—ZuRICH.—The R.A.F. contribution to the 
International Air Meeting which will be held at Zurich between 23rd July and 
1st August will be a demonstration of the most advanced form of aerobatics by a 
flight of four Hawker “‘ Fury ”’ aircraft from No. 1 (Fighter) Squadron, Tangmere. 
In addition, the R.A.F. contingent will include two other “ Fury ” aircraft and a 
Bristol ““ Bombay ”’ transport aeroplane which will convey a maintenance party. 
This aircraft is the latest type of transport and troop-carrying aeroplane and is 
about to be introduced into regular use in the Air Force. 

The R.A.F. will not be taking part in the competitive events open to Air Force 
contingents and the demonstration by the flight of ‘‘ Furies ” will be for exhibition 
only. 


R.A.F. VOLUNTEER RESERVE 

Arrangements have been completed for the entry of personnel for training as 
Pilots at aerodromes at Castle Bromwich, Redhill and Shoreham (Sussex) in the 
recently created Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve, and applications have been 
invited immediately from candidates resident in the districts served by those 
centres, namely Birmingham, London and Brighton respectively. Vacancies also 
exist for training in the Bristol, Coventry, Glasgow, Hull, Leicester, Northampton, 
Perth, Reading and Southampton districts. The London centres at Hanworth, 
Hatfield and White Waltham are at present full, but intending candidates should 
nevertheless lodge their applications forthwith. 

The pilot section of the Volunteer Reserve has been established in order to 
ensure the maintenance of adequate reserves of pilots for the reinforcement of the 
Royal Air Force in times of national crisis and in this connection the Air Ministry 
would emphasise that the success of the scheme will depend in a great measure on 
the goodwill and co-operation of employers, who can do much to facilitate the 
attendance of volunteers for training. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


ADEN. 


INAUGURATION OF ADEN as A CoLtony.—On Ist April, Aden was declared a 
Colony. At the inaugural ceremony, when His Excellency Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Bernard Reilly, K.C.M.G., C.LE., O.B.E., took the oath as First Governor, a guard 
of honour was provided by detachments of the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
and Royal Air Force, and an escort for His Excellency by the Camel Troop of the 
Aden Protectorate Levies. 

RECONNAISSANCE TO SHABWA.—An interesting reconnaissance was carried out 
by aircraft of No. 8 Squadron on 8th April to the ancient city of Shabwa. Following 
a request by the inhabitants of Shabwa that they should enter into an agreement 
with His Majesty’s Government, a flight of four aircraft conveyed the Air Officer 
Commanding and the Hon. R. A. B. Hamilton, representing His Excellency the 
Governor, to the city. All four aircraft landed in a small area selected from the air, 
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about 14 miles from the city and were greeted by parties of local inhabitants who 
advanced. somewhat timidly at first, but were extremely friendly when they were 
reassured that the party was British. As a result of lengthy discussions with the 
aged Sheikh, it was agreed that the tribes of the Shabwa area should discuss amongst 
themselves movements towards a possible treaty with His Majesty’s Government 
and make further communication through the Upper Aulaqi Sheikh. 


Shabwa, which is the ancient Sabota mentioned in Genesis, consists of a group 
of three small hamlets, but from the air there are obvious signs of greater civilization, 
including large areas which were once under cultivation, and remains of substantial 
buildings, evidently excellent material for archzological investigation. 


SHAIRI SITUATION.—Owing to damage sustained in the rainy season 1936, the 
road up the Khureba Pass (one of three main routes from Aden to the Yemen) 
became difficult and dangerous for motor traffic, and it was decided to carry out 
repairs before the 1937 Tains. 


The Pass lies in the territory of the Shairi tribe who are recognized as being 
under the suzerainty of the Amir of Dhala. When approached with a view to 
providing labour for the repair of the Pass, however, the tribe showed open defiance, 
both to the Amir and to the Government, and threatened to prevent, as far as 
possible, repairs being made. In view of this aggressive attitude a bombing demon- 
stration was staged and, on 24th March, the tribal leaders watched nine 230-Ib. bombs 
being dropped on a target within full view of their main village, Jalela. On 29th 
March, the Political Officer reported that a promise had been obtained in compliance 
with Government orders and that hostages, rifles and money had been handed over 
as a guarantee of future good behaviour. Nevertheless, reliable information was 
later received that the Shairis intended to dishonour their pledges, and on 31st March 
they did so by firing on the Amir’s troops and occupying positions threatening the 
local landing ground. An ultimatum was therefore issued instructing them to 
evacuate Jalela forthwith and warning them that air action would be taken against 
the village on the following morning. 


On 1st April, after due warning had been given to remove women and children, 
the Shairis were forced by air action and by the very effective ground co-operation 
of the Amir’s tribal guards to evacuate the village and fort of Jalela and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Khureba Pass, which was then occupied by the Amir’s troops. No 
casualties were inflicted as a result of air action. The Shairis were required to 
surrender as hostages the instigators of their action and to give further guarantee of 
future good behaviour. They were warned that further misconduct would involve 
renewal of air action. No further disturbances occurred, the Shairis ceased obstruct- 
ing the repair of the road, and themselves provided labour for the purpose. 


UNREST IN AUDHALI TERRITORY.—Early in the year, two native wireless 
operators in Audhali territory were ambushed at night by a small party of tribesmen 
from the Qufeishi section of the Ahl Am Sha’a, an Audhali section living in the small 
wadi near Lodar landing ground. In addition, a few men of the Mansur Bin Ahmed 
sub-section were found to be implicated. These men had previously given their 
Sultan a considerable amount of trouble and had taken refuge with the Qufeishis. 


As a punishment it was decided that the Qufeishis should be ordered to surrender 
hostages, evacuate the guilty men of Mansur Bin Ahmed and pay a fine of 400 dollars. 
It was further decided that this punishment should be enforced by air demonstra- 
tions. Air photographs were taken and guilty villages identified in case air action 
should become necessary. The Sultan’s efforts were somewhat half-hearted and 
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finally an Air Staff Intelligence Officer flew to Lodar and after some negotiation 
obtained compliance with the terms without necessity for the use of force. 

SOMALILAND FRONTIER INCIDENT.—On 12th April it was reported that a large 
number of Abyssinian refugees had crossed the Somaliland border and an Italian 
aircraft had also crossed the border and flown low over Boramo. At the request of 
the Governor of Somaliland, two R.A.F. aircraft were sent from Aden to Boramo 
on the following day and carried out reconnaissances along the frontier. Further 
patrols were carried out on following days, and.on 16th April the-aircraft returned to 
Aden. It subsequently transpired that over 1300 absolutely destitute Ethiopians 
had taken refuge on the Somaliland side of the border and urgent arrangements were 
made by the Somaliland Government to accommodate them. 


INDIA. 


WaAZIRISTAN OPERATIONS.—During the period covered by these Notes widespread 
unrest continued in Waziristan. The Fagqir of Ipi continued his hostile propaganda, 
and at his instigation numerous gangs committed a series of offences against persons 
and property. 

The murder of Lieutenant Beatty on 7th February was traced to members of the 
Madda Khel tribe, and whilst there was no direct evidence to show that it was 
instigated by the Fagir, it was symptomatic of the general unrest created by his 
propaganda against the Government. Orders were issued to the Madda Khel that 
the guilty parties were to be handed over for trial, and following a threat of punitive 
air action, three minor accomplices were handed over on 1oth March. Meanwhile, 
the four ringleaders were harbouring in Matcha Madda Khel villages and it was 
decided to take air action against the Matcha village of Raghzai Kilai as a punish- 
ment to the tribe. Warning notices were dropped on 2oth March ordering evacua- 
tion, and bombing was carried out on 23rd and 24th March, when the political 
authorities considered adequate punishment had been inflicted. 

In the early part of April, information was received that hostile lashkars were 
assembled in three areas—the Khaisora Valley, the Shaktu Valley and the neighbour- 
hood of Arsal Kot. These three areas were proscribed and notices dropped warning 
inhabitants to leave. Air action to implement proscription commenced on 6th April 
and continued throughout the month. Meanwhile the inhabitants of Datta Khel 
villages on the Kaitu River had been engaged in hostile activities against the 
Government, and it was decided to punish them by air action against one of their 
villages. Warning notices were dropped on oth April and air action was carried 
out on the roth, continuing until the 12th. 

On 13th April a scout’s post at Spinwam was attacked by a gang of some three 
hundred tribesmen and persistent sniping of the post from neighbouring villages 
followed during the next two days. On 16th April notices were dropped warning 
inhabitants to evacuate their villages within a three mile radius of the post and that 
punitive bombing would commence next day. As a result of this warning the 
tribesmen concerned, the Dreplari Tori Khel, announced that they would cease 
hostilities. Air action was accordingly deferred, conditional upon their good 
behaviour. 

On 15th and 16th April the scout’s post at Tiarza, seventeen miles from Wana, 
was attacked by a lashkar of some 350 Mahsuds. After the usual warning, punitive 
air action was taken against the village of Urmur Khel Kile on 17th April and con- 
tinued until the roth April. On 21st April the Political Agent, South Waziristan, 
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met a full jirga of the Khaisora Mahsuds who expressed a desire for peace and handed 
over hostages as an earnest of good faith. 


Consequent upon an attack on a motor transport convoy a few miles West of 
Jandola on oth April, further convoys to Wana were stopped, and aircraft were 
employed carrying provisions from Manzai to replenish stocks at Wana. Up to the 
end of April two aircraft had made twenty flights transporting nearly 100,000 lbs. of 
provisions ; in addition, twenty-five Army casualties were evacuated by air. 


FLIGHTS BY POLITICAL AND OTHER OFFICERS.—Lieut.-Colonel A. E. B. Parsons, 
Agent to the Governor-General of Baluchistan, on 16th February was flown on a 
reconnaissance of the Dera Bagti country in an aircraft of No. 31 Squadron. On 
7th March the Political Agent and the Assistant Political Agent, South Waziristan, 
were flown from Tank to Sararogha. On 11th March the Political Agent, North 
Waziristan, was flown for personal reconnaissance over tribal territory. On 24th 
March, Major-General de Burgh, Headquarters, Northern Command, was flown on a 
reconnaissance flight over tribal territory. 


IRAQ. 


Visits OF FRENCH Ar1RcRAFT.—A Bregnet Limousine of the French Air Force 
visited Iraq on 26th February, calling at Dhibban and Shaibah, to effect liaison 
with a French warship at Basrah. Admiral Fernet of the French warship was flown 
from Shaibah to Hinaidi on 27th February in this aircraft and returned to Shaibah 
next day. The aircraft returned to Rayak on 1st March. 

On 6th April, a French military aircraft conveyed the French Air Officer Com- 
manding, Colonel Roques, and certain of his Staff from Rayak to Hinaidi on a visit 
to the Air Officer Commanding, British Forces in Iraq. On 7th April the party 
visited Dhibban and on goth April they returned to Damascus. 

UNREST AT QATAR.—Owing to political unrest in the Qatar peninsular, which 
developed on 29th April, a flight of No. 84 (Bomber) Squadron and a flying boat, 
which were cruising in the Persian Gulf, were ordered to proceed to Bahrein to stand 
by for eventualities. The trouble having ceased, the aircraft were able on 3rd May 
after the local authorities had been consulted, to return to Iraq. 


MIDDLE EAST. 


OPERATIONS IN AkoBo District.—During the latter part of April the Lau Nuer 
tribe attacked the Beir tribe at Bienn, killing several men and women and capturing 
a large number of women and cattle. Four aircraft of No. 47 Squadron proceeded 
to Malakal on 27th April to co-operate with the local authorities and the police in 
preventing further trouble and to assist in rounding up the tribesmen responsible 
for the attack on the Beir. 

An interesting example of the varied employment of aircraft arose during these 
minor operations. The District Commissioner at Pibor was anxious to get in touch 
with the District Commissioner of Nasir who was out on trek and unaware of the 
disturbances. An aircraft proceeded to look for him with no other information than 
that the District Commissioner was “‘ somewhere near Jokau.’’ Despite this meagre 
information and the inaccuracy of the local maps, the pilot found the District Com- 
missioner, and dropped a message giving him full details of the situation and instruc- 
tions to return to Nasir. 
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PALESTINE. 


SEARCH BY AIR FOR ARMED RaIpERS.—Late in February air reconnaissance was 
carried out at the request of the police authorities in search of an armed gang which. 
had raided the Jewish Colony at Mispa, near Tiberius, and stolen a herd of cattle. 
The cattle were located and information dropped on police headquarters at Safed. 
The police followed the raiders and a detachment of the Transjordan Frontier Force 
co-operated in the ground search which followed, but with little success. One small 
party was encountered North of the frontier by Lebanese gendarmerie who recovered 
a few of the cattle. 


FOREIGN 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CZECHOSLOVAK-GERMAN AIR AGREEMENT.—It is reported in the local Press 
that an Air Agreement between Germany and Czechoslovakia has been concluded. 
The Agreement is in respect of civil air traffic and, it is believed, also fixes the air 
cortidors between the two countries. Germany wishes to establish air communica- 
tion between Berlin and Vienna via Czechoslovakia, and to Munich via Bratislava. 
Czechoslovakia is interested in the Amsterdam-Brussels-Zurich lines. 


The local Press remarks that the conclusion of this agreement is notable in view 
of the recent propaganda campaign against alleged Soviet aerodromes in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


FRANCE 


UnvDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR.—The new French Cabinet formed by 
M. Chautemps on 22nd June, 1937, provides for the additional appointment of an 
Under-Secretary for Air. M. Henri Andraud, a journalist by profession, has been 
appointed. It is understood that his special duties will include all questions of 
ground organization and of aircraft production, both prototype and series. 

NATIONALIZATION OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY IN FRANCE.—In 1936 a law was 
passed by the French Government relating to the nationalization of the armament 
industry. This law prescribed only for the general principles of nationalization, and 
it was left to the Defence Ministries concerned to determine by decree the method 
and extent of application. Each Ministry has its own views on the best method 
to adopt. 

As regards the Air Ministry, only military aircraft are intended to come under 
State control; the French aircraft industry at present therefore comprises : 
(a) nationalized air-frame factories; (b) nationalized aero-engine factories ; 
(c) unnationalized air-frame, engine and aircraft equipment factories. 

The nationalized air-frame factories are organized territorially into six national 
aeronautical construction societies. It is proposed eventually to constitute three 
national societies for aero-engine factories, the organization of which is likely to 
differ considerably from that of the air-frame factories, but this has not yet been 
realized and the principal aero-engine factories remain unnationalized although 
these have passed into partial government control by the acquisition of share- 
holdings. 

The State becomes the owner of at least 66 per cent. of the capital of the 
nationalized societies and thus has complete control over each enterprise. It is, 
therefore, able to decide on the membership of the administrative council, on the 
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board of directors, and to choose the managing director. It can refuse the nomina- 
tion of any of the managing personnel to whom it objects. It is able to determine 
rates of pay and to decide on all labour disputes, as well as to lay down the organiza- 
tion for production. 


The State’s holding in the capital consists of the actual factory buildings and 
machinery purchased from the owners, this representing two-thirds of the shares 
of each society. 


Obviously the State will be the greatest customer of its own nationalized industry, 
but the nationalization scheme also provides for the continued supply of aircraft 
for foreign markets. To this end there has been created an Office Francais d’ Exporta- 
tion de Matériel A éronautique, the object of which is to represent the French aircraft 
industry abroad and to arrange for the sale of material when orders have been 
obtained. 


In order to study questions which are common to the various national societies, 
such as the dividing up of large orders between the various societies and arrange- 
ments for the purchase of raw materials and similar questions, a co-ordinating 
committee is to be formed which will consist of the managing directors of the 
various national societies under the presidence of the Air Minister. 


It is also proposed to form an institute of scientific research on the lines of the 
American N.A.C.A. The function of this institute will be to carry out research 
work as demanded by the Air Ministry, to study the technical information available 
from abroad and to concern itself generally with the progress of aeronautical science. 


As to the improvements which may be expected from the nationalization of the 
aircraft industry, the Air Minister contends that the territorial organization of the 
societies makes it possible to regulate industrial mobilization, whereas previous 
efforts in this direction had been most unsuccessful, and that under the present 
organization it will possess sufficient equipment to change over at once in time of 
war to rapid rate of output. Furthermore, the Air Minister is of the opinion that 
the new system will make it easier to obtain the necessary special equipment which 
in the past has prevented large scale series production, and he maintains that 
difficulty of obtaining credit will be lessened. 


Boms SHELTERS FOR GOVERNMENT STAFFS.—A large gas and bomb proof shelter 
is being built just outside the Air Ministry for the use of the staff and a large shelter 
is being dug under the courtyard of the Ministry of Marine for the same purpose. 
Excavations are being carried out in one of the courtyards of the Elysée, Paris. It 
would appear that the French are tackling the problem of sheltering the staffs of 
the public services in a serious way. 


GERMANY 


New SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER.—The new single-seater fighter, Focke-Wulf 159, 
is a small braced-parasol monoplane, with a very neat retractable undercarriage which 
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disappears completely into the fuselage without spoiling its fine lines. The engine 
is a liquid-cooled inverted Vee, with a tunnel radiator below and behind it; a 
cannon fires through the boss of the V.P. airscrew and there appear to be mountings 
for two machine guns in the fuselage. The pilot’s cockpit is completely enclosed. 
No performance details have been disclosed. 


FLIGHT OF A JUNKERS 86 TO THE NEAR East.—During the flight of the Ju.86 
“ Kismet ” from Germany to Afghanistan, in the course of which it took part in, 
and won, the “ Oases Rally,’’ a hitch occurred when it was found that at Kabul it 
was impossible to procure Diesel fuel oil of a type suitable for the Jumo 205 engines, 
or for any other engines, for that matter. The mechanic who accompanied the 
aeroplane, who seems to be a man of resource and initiative, immediately tried 
running one of his engines on ordinary paraffin lamp-oil; no difficulties becoming 
apparent, the aeroplane’s tanks were filled with this fuel and the flight was continued 
900 miles to Jask without incident and without damage. 


HitLer’s BrrtHpay ParapE.—A parade and march-past took place in Berlin 
on 20th April, 1937, on the occasion of the Fiihrer’s birthday. Of the air force 
troops taking part, the 1st and 2nd battalions of the General Goring Regiment 
marched past as infantry, the regiment’s commander and his officer staff being 
mounted. Each battalion was rather less than five hundred strong. Eight 
further companies of air force personnel marched past, these companies being made 
up of personnel from the air force guard battalion, the Air Ministry communications 
unit at Staaken, signals troops, troops from the technical schools, and about two 
hundred officer cadets. 


The air force mechanized units which drove past were the 1st Brigade (Lankwitz) 
of Flakregiment 12 and the 1st Brigade (Déberitz) of Flakregiment 22. Brigade 1/12 
consisted of three batteries each of four 8.8 cm. guns, one battery of six 3.7 cm. guns, 
and one battery of eight searchlights and six sound-locators. The 3rd (Anti- 
Aircraft) battalion of the General Goring regiment, which should have followed, 
did not in fact appear. 


Tue Nationat Sociatist Ftyinc Corps.—The following is a translation of a 
Decree regarding the dissolution of the German Air Sports Association and the 
formation in its place of the National Socialist Flying Corps : 


“In order to keep alive and strengthen air-mindedness in the German people, 
to carry out flying training before the period of military service and to combine, in 
uniform manner, the many-sided activities of sports flying in Germany, the German 
Air Sports Association (DLV) and all its branches (provincial groups, local groups, 
etc.) are disbanded. They are to be replaced by the National Socialist Flying 
Corps (NSFK). 


“ The National Socialist Flying Corps is a corporation under Common Law. Its 
head is the Corps Leader of the NSFK who is subordinate to the Reich Air Minister. 
Membership of the NSFK is voluntary. Members of the NSFK may not simul- 
taneously be members of the SA, SS, or NSKK. Members of the NSFK shall wear 
the uniform hitherto worn by the DLV, with the swastika band on the left upper 
arm. Authorities, public organizations and corporations under Common Law are 
bound to grant members of the NSFK the same favours and privileges as members 
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of the sections of the NSDAP. Membership of the DLV will count for members of 
the NSFK. 


“ Sports flying of all kinds must be carried out in accordance with the instructions 
issued by the Corps Leader of the NSFK. The Reich Air Minister will issue the 
necessary regulations for the execution of the present decree.” 


The Decree is signed by Adolf Hitler. 


ITALY 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE REGIA AERONAUTICA.—On Saturday, 3rd April, H.M. 
the King presented Colours and Banners to the Regia Aeronautica formations on the 
steps of the Victor Emanuele monument in the presence of a large gathering of 
Regia Aeronautica officers and N.C.O’s brought from all parts of Italy. The 
review was carried out with great ceremony. H.M. The King was received by the 
Duce in the presence of the more important Ministers and Senior Officers of the 
Services. 


The Diplomatic Corps, Senators and Deputies were in attendance. In the 
Piazza Venezia were drawn up in mass officers and N.C.O’s of the active and reserve 
list of the Regia Aeronautica who, according to the Press, represented 10,000 pilots. 
From Press photographs, however, and the fact that only 30 per cent. of the officers 
seen wore a flying badge, it is unlikely that more than 2,000 pilots were actually 
present. The march discipline of the 300 Regia Aeronautica Cadets was the best 
of all those on parade except the Royal Carabinieri, but was not outstandingly good. 
The flash of white gloves of the massed assembly on giving the general salute was 
impressive. 


For the ceremony at Ciampino aerodrome on Sunday, 4th April, the Metropolitan 
air formations of landplanes were each represented by a flight of aircraft. All these 
flights were paraded at the opposite edge of the aerodrome to the spectators. The 
total of aircraft, including those which are normally stationed at Ciampino South 
Air Station, were nearly two hundred. The flying carried out during the ceremony 
consisted in a fly past of three Savoia S.79 Bombers, seven C.R. 32 Fighters, and one 
new Breda 88 Fighter which recently won the landplane speed record with 322 m.p.h. 


Arr DEVELOPMENTS.—Speaking on the Air Estimates, General Valle, Under- 
Secretary for Air, said that the new Empire needed an imperial air force. He 
stated that the recent law for the reorganization of the Air Force illustrated the 
“‘ radical change which has occurred in the strategical field assigned to our air arm.” 
The centre of gravity had “ clearly shifted from the Valley of the Po towards the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean.” This explained the strengthen- 
ing of the air bases in Sicily, Sardinia, the Agean Islands, Pantellaria, and Tobruk. 
Air divisions were now “ able to pass in a few hours from one part of the Mediterranean 
to the other.” 
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He also stated that Italian chaser machines had now been divided into inter- 
ceptors capable of climbing to 24,000 feet in eight minutes, and other fighters 
capable of sustained flight at speeds over 310 miles an hour. Italy, he said, now 
possessed over 10,000 pilots, a figure which “‘ must be considered as a starting-point 
and not as a goal.” 


THe AiR ESTIMATES FOR 1937-38.—Although the air estimates for 1937-38 
show an increase over the previous Air Vote of about £3,000,000, representing a 
percentage increase of 28 per cent. in the gross total, it must be remembered that 
Italy has devalued the lira and that part of this increase is due to the increased cost 
of imports, construction of more modern aircraft and increases in pay. 


The vote for fuel and oil is doubled, but this again reflects to a large extent the 
increased cost of purchase with foreign credits in devalued lira. Even with the 
increased vote the amount is approximately {1,000,000 less than the British Air 
Vote for the same items and in total value rather more than half the British vote. 
It appears probable that flying hours contemplated by the Italian Air Force in 
1937-38 financial year will be half, or less, than that of the British Air Force for the 
same period. 


VisIT OF MARSHAL vON BLOMBERG TO ITaLy.—On 3rd June air exercises were 
carrie’ out at the air gunnery and bombing experimental establishment in the 
presence of the King, the Duce, Marshal von Blomberg and his staff. This exercise 
had for its object an exhibition of power of the air forces of Italy. Upon arrival of 
the party the various buildings were visited, where there was a display of offensive 
and defensive air force weapons both in use and experimental. There were bombs 
ranging from the small ‘‘ Spezzoni ’’ of 4 lb. to the 4,000-lb. bomb, and also turrets 
and armament for adoption for the various types of aircraft. 


After the visit to the buildings the party was given a demonstration of the effect 
of Italian machine gun and cannon fire upon a fixed target at a distance of between 
600 and 900 yards, which was said to be the normal distance between aircraft in an 
air combat. 


The party then witnessed an air attack upon a supposed enemy naval unit 
moored alongside the quay, of a military base and the fortifications and buildings 
of the base. The naval unit was represented by an outline of a ship made with red 
flags. The first part of the exercise was carried out by a squadron of Breda 65 
ground attack type aircraft with the object of causing casualties amongst the 
inhabitants of the military base. The second part of the exercise was carried out 
by bomber aircraft against both the military and the naval base. The bombs used 
were of delayed action and immediate action type and ranged from the 4-lb. type 
to bombs of the 2,000-Ib. type. Finally the Marshal reviewed the Bomber Regiment 
at Guidonia and expressed his admiration for all that he had seen. 


Tue AircraFr InpUstry.—When the provisional Air Estimates for 1937-38 
financial year were under discussion in the Chamber of Deputies the Government 
Orator stated that it was considered advisable for the industry for aeronautical 
material to come to an agreement to avoid competition in the home industry when 
competing for foreign ‘orders. From Press pronouncements it appears that such an 
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agreement has now been arrived at, and, with the assistance of the Air Ministry, a 
Combine or Syndicate has been formed with the object of avoiding competition in 
the home industry and to strengthen Italian competition in the future in foreign 
markets for aeronautical material. 


JAPAN 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCE ON AvIATION.—The Japanese Press reports 
that a conference of the Navy, War and Communications Ministries will be held to 
discuss the establishment of a central aeronautical research organization and the 
formation of an Air Ministry. The need for co-ordination of aeronautical research 
is recognized by all three Ministries, and the proposed organization is expected to 
become a reality before the end of 1937. On the question of an Air Ministry, how- 
ever, opinions are divided. The Army maintain that it is an urgent necessity, while 
the Navy, supported by the Communications Ministry, feel that the time is not 
yet ripe. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL oF ArRcRAFT INDUSTRY.—In view of the many new 
schemes to set up aircraft factories in Japan, the Government are considering the 
introduction of a special Aviation Industry Control Bill. The Ministry of Com- 
munications feel that the indiscriminate promotion of aircraft companies is against 
the national interest. They intend to issue a warning to the public against purchases 
from Companies that are not approved by the War, Navy and Communications 
Ministries, and if there is delay in passing the Control Bill through the Diet, to 
enforce control by an Imperial ordinance. 


SYNTHETIC AVIATION FuEL:—For some time past there have been references in 
the Press to the successful production of synthetic aviation fuel in Japan. Extended 
experiments at the Naval Fuel Depot at Tokuyama are claimed to have achieved 
complete success, and the Navy talk of installing plant which will produce 20,000 
tons of aviation petrol annually. 


NETHERLANDS 


From recent Press reports it appears that the Dutch have been paying consider- 
able attention to the defence of the Netherlands East Indies, and steps have been 
taken to strengthen their land, sea and air forces. As far as the air forces are 
concerned, an order has been placed in America for 39 Glen Martin Bombers, 13 of 
which had been delivered by March this year. This type is capable of flying from 
Batavia to Sourabaya and back, a distance of about 1,100 miles, with a bomb load 
of 2,200 Ibs. A further order has been given to the Fokker Aircraft Company for 
T.5 twin-engine bombers. This type has a maximum speed of 236 m.p.h., a bomb 
load of 2,200 Ibs., and a range of 1,350 miles. It is fitted with two cannons and can 
also carry one or two machine guns. 


SIAM 


On 12th April, 1937, the former Royal Aeronautical Service of the Siamese 
Army was constituted a separate fighting service under the designation of ‘‘ Royal 
Air Force.” It will in future be under control of a ‘“‘ General Commanding Officer 
of the Royal Air Force,” instead of a “ Director of the Royal Aeronautical Service "’ 
as heretofore. The newly created Air Force, like the Army and Navy, will be 
comprised within the Ministry of Defence. 
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SOVIET UNION 


FLIGHT TO THE NorTH Po.te.—The aircraft that took part in this flight were 
four Ant. 6 (T.B.3) four-engined aircraft, and one twin-engined Ant.7 for recon- 
naissance work. 

The expedition arrived at the advanced base on Rudolf Island on 18th April, 
but weather conditions were unfavourable for the last stage of the flight until 
5th May, when the Ant.7 flew to the Pole but was unable to land owing to thick 
fog. On 11th May a further reconnaissance flight was made, but the aircraft was 
forced down by ice accumulation and was marooned on an ice floe until assistance 
was brought by another aircraft four days later. On 2oth May, reports indicated 
such an imaprovement in meteorological conditions that it was decided to dispense 
with a preliminary reconnaissance flight, and the first Ant.6 aircraft carrying the 
scientific party and the technical and domestic equipment required for immediate 
use, successfully accomplished the last stage of the flight, landing on an ice floe 
12} miles from the Pole where the winter station was erected. 


The other three aircraft were again held up by bad weather, but eventually took 
offon 25th May. As these aircraft had an all-up weight of over 24 tons, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in taking off and the three aircraft flew independently, 
only one actually landing at the polar station. The other two landed successfully, 
however, and rejoined the expedition some days later. All aircraft then returned 
to Rudolf Island leaving only the four scientists who are to stay at the polar station 
for the next twelve months. 


The chief difficulties encountered were connected with navigation, although all 
possible precautions had been taken. Besides the normal compasses and blind 
flying equipment, each aircraft was equipped with a gyromagnetic compass, a 
homing set to enable the pilot to fly along a radio beam, direction-finding equipment, 
and a solar course indicator. All compasses, including the gyromagnetic, apparently 
proved useless, and owing to the breakdown of the transmitter on the first aircraft, 
which was to be used as a homing station for the other three, the only reliable means 
of navigation was found to be the solar course indicator which, of course, can only 
be used under favourable conditions. 

FLIGHT FROM Moscow To VANCOUVER.—On 18th June, the Russian aviators 
Chalkov, Baidukov and Beliakov, took off from Moscow and flew non-stop to 
Vancouver via the North Pole, a distance of about 5,300 miles. The flight, which 
was made in an Ant.25 aircraft, took 2 days 15 hours. 


The Ant.25 is a single-engine low-wing monoplane with retractable under- 
carriage, the engine being an M-34 of 950 h.p. 


SWEDEN 
New AntI-ArircraFr Gun.—On 30th May a demonstration was given of a new 
40 mm. A.A. gun, presumably a product of the Bofors factory, although the name 
of the maker was not made public. No important details were released beyond a 
statement that the gun is effective at a range of 3,000 metres and that it fires at the 
rate of 120 rounds per minute. 


UNITED STATES 
TraNns-ATLANTIC AIRSHIP SERVICE.—On 27th May, Dr. Hugo Eckener is reported 
to have informed a Congressional Committee that two airships may be operated 
across the North Atlantic next spring if sufficient helium gas can be obtained. 
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The service would be established by the German company in co-operation with the 
American Zeppelin Transport Company of which Dr. Eckener is an official. © 


Dr. Eckener is stated to have urged the House Military Committee to relax the 
present law against the export of helium, contending that the sale of helium for 
Germany’s commercial airships would have no military significance. He stated: 
“‘ It is quite impossible to use airships for military operations in Europe,’’ and when 
pressed by committee members as to what assurance he or the German Government 
would give that American helium would not be confiscated for military purposes, 
Dr. Eckener said he felt sure such guarantees, if desired, would be forthcoming. 


The U.S. Senate Military Affairs Committee has since approved a Bill providing 
for the sale of the gas in non-military quantities, 


AIRCRAFT DETECTING DrEvicE.—Experiments have recently taken place from 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, by the military authorities with a new aircraft detect- 
ing device. The instrument is a very delicate heat detector which, through the use 
of infra-red rays, can trace the fastest fighting aeroplane flying without lights and 
engines shut down. The machines were immediately detected and illuminated by 
the ray which not only shows as a faint pencil of light along its course but brilliantly 
lights up the object on which it is trained. By automatic triangulation the exact 
location of the object to be detected is determined within a period of 2 secs. mechani- 
cally within a range believed to be at least 20 miles. Particulars of the instrument, 
which is said to be of revolutionary importance, are being kept secret. 






























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Elizabethan England . . . in relation to all Foreign Princes. From original 
Manuscripts, many hitherto unpublished, co-ordinated with XVIth Century 
printed matter. By E. M. Tenison, Officer of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; Corresponding Member of the Academy of History of Spain ; 
Member of the Society for Nautical Research, etc. Issued to subscribers 
only. (Dove & Griffin Press, Leamington) Vol. V., 1583-1585. 

In this JourNnat for February, 1936, acknowledgement was made to Mr. J. F. 
Ruthven for generously presenting this magnificent work to the Institution’s 
library, and he reviewed the first four volumes at some length. 

Volume V has now been published and continues the revelation of Spain through 
documents, some entirely unknown to English historians and several unpublished 
even in Spain. Finding the Commission of the Marquis de Santa Cruz as “‘ Captain- 
General of the Ocean Sea,” 1584, Tenison persevered to procure also the detailed 
instructions of King Philip for the administration of his navy. Two delusions 
dominating previous modern English histories—that Spain was crumbling to decay 
and that Lord Burghley was a pacifist—are exposed as such by the author: nothing 
Tests on mere opinion ; everything is direct from the evidence. 

The beauty and interest of the illustrations ; the tables, pedigrees, chronologies, 
etc., will appeal to all lovers of “ arts and arms.” The author is also a bibliophile 
and art critic ; and able to act as publisher, regulating every detail of the production 
of the history. While seamen and soldiers will specially appreciate the technical 
excellence of this monumental publication, the manner of presentation of facts is so 
clear that any reader will find himself able to visualize the Elizabethan and Philippine 
age as if he had lived in it. 


Modern War. By Lieut.-Colonel B. C. Dening, M.C., R.E., p.s.c. (North Hants 
Printing Co., Ltd.). 8s. 6d. 

The object of this book is, as the author states, to draw attention to certain 
mistaken ideas that prevail upon a subject of the first importance and to indicate 
the factors that are likely to decide the next struggle. The author has no anti-air 
bias; on the contrary, he pays full tribute to the power and range of up-to-date 


air forces. But he suggests that the air menace has been allowed to develop out 


of proportion to its reality. No attempt is made to dogmatize, however, and the 
arguments adduced are well balanced and temperately stated. 

The author has scant sympathy with those British writers who advocate what is 
described as limited participation in continental land warfare. This policy, he 
thinks, owes its origin to a desire to find the easy way out and to obtain what we 
want without sacrifice. If, as the author believes, victory is finally to rest with 
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that side which has the largest numbers of trained men in the field, limited participa- 
tion must be a policy fraught with grave risk. This well-balanced book can be 
recommended to our readers with confidence. 


Italy’s Conquest of Abyssinia. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 12s. 6d. 


Accounts of a campaign written shortly after its conclusion must of necessity be 
biased and Major Polson Newman’s book is no exception. As might be expected 
from one who has consistently extolled the Italian view-point he sees the war 
entirely through Italian spectacles. Nevertheless, while sympathising with Major 
Polson Newman’s desire to instil appreciation of the Italian effort into a somewhat 
prejudiced British public, it is a pity that he has overplayed his part; in fact, his 
book might have come from the pen of an Italian propagandist rather than from a 
British officer setting out ‘‘ to give a general survey of the war.” 


To cite examples: Chapter I, pages 13 to 23, give a biased and misleading 
account of the causes of the war. Whilst rightly stating that the desire to avenge 
Adowa was a primary cause, the writer then stresses the “ fear” of Ethiopian 
“ aggression’ in which Italian neighbouring colonies lived (British and French 
neighbouring colonies also suffered from Abyssinian lawlessness), and then naively 
goes on to say that Italy urgently needed colonies, that Ethiopia seemed the last 
remaining chance of satisfying her need, and that she would at the same time be 
undertaking a noble work by bringing civilization to a country which was in every 
way “‘ centuries behind the times.” 


Chapter II is a eulogy on the work of the Italian navy and contains some interest- 
ing facts about organization. But while giving the Navy their due share of praise 
for the expansion and development of Massaua port it is inconsistent to omit any 
mention of the Intendant General who was the conceiving, organizing and directing 
authority of the whole development scheme—the navy being only one of the executive 
organs. 


Chapter III deals with preparations for the war. On page 59, Major Polson 
Newman makes the astonishing statement that it was the Emperor’s efforts at 
modernizing his State (already condemned on page 16 for being uncivilized) by 
building roads, starting a regular army and purchasing arms abroad which “ gave 
rise to apprehension ” in the minds of the Italians. On page 72, Major Polson 
Newman is not quite correct in his facts. The Emperor, trusting in League action 
and hoping that war might be averted, deliberately abandoned the initiative while 
the Italians (vide Marshal De Bono’s book) from 26th February, 1935, onwards 
intended to take the initiative and attack at their own chosen moment. 


Chapters IV-VIII give a good summary of the actual operations in the style of 
the Italian daily communiqués, from which the chapters appear to have been 
compiled. Certain episodes distasteful to the Italians are omitted, such as the 
check at Ananle on 11th November, where the Italians lost three tanks which had a 
considerable local effect on the operations on the Southern front. Others are 
glossed over, as, for instance, the Italian defeat at Dembeguina (page 129) when the 
Italians lost eleven tanks and beat a rapid retreat back to Selaclaca, being only 
saved from annihilation by the indiscipline of the Ethiopians. In this connection 
the casualties quoted by Major Polson Newman for this action are less than Marshal 
Badoglio admits in his official book, and it would also be interesting to know by 
whom “ 500 Abyssinian dead were counted after the action ”’ since the Abyssinians 
remained masters of the battlefield! 
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Major Polson Newman’s treatment of the vexed subject of gas on page 108 is 
peculiar. He does not support the Italian official myth that gas was not used, but 
states that ‘‘ some diluted gas was undoubtedly used, but the enquiry conducted by 
the International Red Cross tends to show that very few deaths were recorded.” 
He omits all mention of the fact that Italy in using gas at all broke her pledged 
word. 

Chapters IX dealing with the Air Force, and X dealing with the lessons of the 
war, are the best chapters, especially Chapter X which is fairly free from bias and 
propaganda, though inaccuracies occasionally occur as, for instance, on page 276, 
where it is stated that there were five hundred Italian aircraft in East Africa at the 
end of the war, whereas actually the total never reached three hundred. 


In conclusion, although the book has some military value, it is too biased and 
inaccurate to serve as a work of reference. Alternatively, if it is to be regarded 
simply as an account of the war from an Italian angle, then it is a pity that it did 
not follow the more modest and soldierly style adopted by Marshal Badoglio in his 
La Guerra d’ Ethiopia. 


British and Foreign Medals relating to Naval and Maritime Affairs. Ar- 
ranged and Indexed by the Earl of Sandwich. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 


2s. 6d. (postage extra). 

The format of this latest addition to books on the subject. of medals differs 
from any of its predecessors, and Lord Sandwich and those associated with him are 
to be congratulated on presenting an old subject in a new and more practical form. 
This has been achieved by excluding all that is redundant and presenting a record 
and description of a very considerable number of British, Colonial, and foreign 
medals in catalogue form. 

On the left pages of the book the number, date, artist, metal, size, references, 
and subject of the medals are given in columns arranged under their respective 
countries. On the right pages, iconographical details of the medals are given. 
This method of arrangement greatly facilitates reference. At the end of the cata- 
logue are 27 plates of collotype reproductions. 

Although the subject is an old one, yet the collective output of books on medals 
has by no means exhausted the material available for record. This fact becomes 
very evident after only a cursory examination of this catalogue. With the excep- 
tion of a few medals instituted and awarded by Governments, the great majority 
were struck either by societies or individuals to commemorate incidents in naval 
and maritime history. 

The catalogue also includes a large number of items known as coin tokens, 
counters, patterns, and decorations for life-saving at sea. Mention should be made 
of the remarkable span of time covered by the medals. The earliest is an Italian 
bronze medal (1455) commemorating the defeat of the Turkish Fleet, The most 
recent, a bronze medal (1936) by G. Bayes (British Empire), the subject being the 
S.S. “ Queen Mary.” As a work of reference, this book should prove of the utmost 
use to all interested in the history, art, and record of medals. 


Le Probléme Militaire Francais. By Paul Reynard. (Flammarion.) 

The author, who is a French Deputé, deals with the problem of the defence of 
his country in face of the menace of the Dictatorships. He declares that the 
existing mobilization arrangements cannot be completed with sufficient speed to 
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enable the French army to meet with success a sudden onslaught from beyond the 
Rhine or the Alps. 


A powerful armoured force manned by a corps of specialists on a war footing is, 
in his opinion, an urgent necessity. 


Oesterreichisches Soldatentum. By Georg Nitsche. (G. Freytag, Berlin). 
Price 7 RM. 

The history of Europe down to the Napoleonic era is rich with campaigns in 
which the Austrian armies played an important and conspicuous part. The tale of 
all these campaigns has been admirably told in précis form by Horsetzky, whose 
work on the Military History of Europe down to 1900 can be regarded as a classic 
text-book. 


This book does not profess to supplant Horsetzky ; indeed, it probably follows 
that writer in the main facts it relates. The present author sets out on a different 
line. He treats only of those campaigns which he considers were fought by Austria 
in the cause of “ the German race’’: it is obvious that this treatment tends to 
regard Austria as a lesser partner in the Third Reich of to-day. In other words, the 
book has more than a strong bias towards the modern Nazi exposition of history. 
There is a deal of matter concerning the Great War. One or two chapters are 
devoted to naval history : the battle of Lissa, and the Austrian attempts to fight in 
the Adriatic, 1914-18. 

The language is simple and easy to read. If the book cannot altogether be one 
that could be regarded as serious history, it is at any rate eminently readable and 
interesting. It can safely be recommended to students of the German language. 


NAVAL 


Brassey’s Naval Annual—1937. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. 
(William Clowes). 25s. 

This year’s Annual very properly opens with a tribute to the late Editor, 
Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., who had been associated with the production of 
“ Brassey ” since 1929. To this publication, as to other naval literature, his death 
was a very real loss. 

In addition to the usual features, Fregatten-Kapitan Ruge contributes a 
valuable article showing how the German navy has been rebuilt on the post-War 
wreckage ; an interesting feature in present-day discipline is the fact that no officer 
below the rank of Commander in larger ships, and the captain in the case of torpedo 
boats, is authorized to award punishments. Naval air work seems, as yet, to be in 
an elementary state in the German fleet, and is confined to a special Area of the Air 
Force. Commander H. Pursey, R.N., writes with inside knowledge on the presenta- 
tion of Lower Deck grievances. Other chapters in the Naval Section deal with 
“‘ Progress in Naval Machinery ”’ and ‘‘ The Merchant Navy as a Factor in Imperial 
Defence.” 

A whole section is now devoted to maritime air matters, with chapters on 
progress in British naval air work, ‘‘ Foreign Fleet Air Arms,”’ the “‘ French Naval 
Air Service,” transatlantic and civil flying-boat routes, and ‘“‘ The Fleet Air Arm.” 
These cannot fail to leave an impression that sea aviation is a very specialist study 
necessitating its own technique and personnel. 
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The illustrations are excellent and the tables and diagrams, which make up 
half the Annual, fully justify their inclusion as invaluable references and records. 


The new Editor, Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, who contributes two useful 
articles, has maintained the high standard set him by his distinguished predecessors. 
It would be difficult to give higher praise. 


Deep Diving and Submarine Operations. By Robert H. Davis. (The Saint 
Catherine Press.) 18s. 


Captain Damant’s lecture on Deep Sea Diving which appeared in last quarter’s 
JOURNAL, gave a brief account of the tremendous advances in knowledge of, in 
apparatus used for, and of practical achievement in that work since the salvage 
efforts on the sunken “ Royal George ”’ a century ago—work made possible by 
using Augu. 3 Siebe’s diving equipment. That Siebe was a “ chip,’’ destined to 
grow into a “ block ’’ of enduring importance to mankind, the book under review, 
compiled and edited by the present Managing Director of the famous firm of Siebe 
Gorman, bears witness. 

The theory and practice of work under water in diving dresses and diving bells, 
as well as the archzology, history and anecdotage, both grim and gay, of the whole 
subject are covered exhaustively in the five hundred pages of this entrancing volume 
which, indispensable to anyone technically concerned, can also be strongly recom- 
mended to the general reader. Herein the bibulous may learn how, going down to a 
wreck “ stone cold sober,’”’ they may return to the surface ‘‘ very nicely thank you.”’ 
Here we find simple true stories of humour and of horror ; of cool courage and clear 
thinking in mortal danger; of treasure hunts; of fights with sharks (very rare) ; 
and of meetings with giant octopuses. We are told how the torpedoing of a hospital 
ship saved a wounded man in Ventnor Hospital from death by tetanus, and of 
Dr. Beebe’s disconcerting encounter with a love-sick sea lion (p. 384). Indeed, this 
section alone is worth several wildernesses of adventure fiction, while some of the 
quoted descriptions of submarine scenes are veritable prose poetry with the added 
interest of being photographically illustrated. 

Chapter 1 deals with the physics and physiology of diving, scientific knowledge 
of which, expanded enormously within our memories by the work of Professor 
Haldane, has solved the problems of compressed air or “‘ caisson’ disease, thus 
enabling ordinary flexible dresses to be used for work down to depths of 300 feet— 
the present official limit for divers of the Royal Navy. 


In these labours, Captain Damant was prominent among those whom personal 
courage and scientific zeal led to submit their own bodies (and minds) as material 
for the experimental furtherance of human knowledge; nor should the name of 
Mr. A. V. Catto, Gunner R.N. (later Lieutenant) be forgotten ; particularly by the 
reviewer who, like many another tyro qualifying as a pre-war gunnery officer, was 
instructed by Mr. Catto on board H.M.S. “ Racer,” the diving tender to Whale 
Island. Remembering his sensations inside a diving dress, when stuck fast in the 
glutinous mud at the bottom of Fountain Lake and during the subsequent process 
of accidental “‘ blowing up”’ to the surface, the writer wishes to pay his humble 
tribute of admiration to all those whose under-water work is mentioned in this 
book. : 

Editorial recalcitrance supervening, in the available space an epitome of the 
main contents must suffice in conclusion. Chapter 1—Physics and Physiology of 
Diving. Chapters z2 to 5—A Handbook of Apparatus and its use: a Drill-book for 
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Divers and their Attendants. Chapter 6—Deep Diving with Davis Decompression 
Chamber. Chapter 7—Diving Bells. Chapter 8—Self-contained Diving Apparatus. 
Chapter 9—Metal Diving Armours. Chapter 1o—Submarine Observation Chambers. 
Chapters 11 to 13—Under Water Work: Cutting Metals, Blasting, etc., etc. 
Chapter 14—Escape from Submarines. 


Finally, The Secrets of the Deep covers treasure recovery, salvage of ships and 
cargoes, divers’ yarns and adventures, a history of diving and apparatus, early 
submarine boats, etc. The salvage part, from the ‘‘ Mary Rose” in 1545 to the 
German ships in Scapa Flow, and ending with K13 and the saving of “‘ Winchester 
Cathedral ’”’ by diving in its foundations, is not the least enthralling section under 
this heading. 

The whole of this fine book is well and copiously illustrated and it ends with a 
Diving Chart of the British Isles. 


All the World’s Fighting Fleets. Compiled, edited and drawn by Paymaster 
Lieutenant -Commander E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.N.R. (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd.). 7s. 6d. 


This is a most useful little volume—an admirable present for a sea-minded 
youngster. The first part has brief chapters on such matters as the history and 
development of fighting ships, the various types of warships, sea power, elementary 
naval tactics, the construction of warships—armour, engines, etc.—ordnance, flags 
and signalling, uniform and personnel, and naval traditions. The rest of the book 
is a kind of miniature Jane’s Fighting Ships, for which, incidentally, it is in no way 
a substitute as a comprehensive reference work. 

The author is not always accurate and up to date, as, for instance, when he 
states that the King’s health is “ always drunk. seated unless foreign officers or 
other dignitaries are on board ’”’ (he should have added “‘ or when the National 
Anthem is played ’’), but on the whole he shows he has made good use of his 
association with and studies of the Service, and we hope that this publication will 
be kept going and up to date. 


MILITARY 


The British Army: its History, Customs, Traditions and Uniforms. By 
Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.N.R. (Sampson 
Low.) 7s. 6d. 

The 500 pages of this work are packed with interesting information about the 
regiments of the British Army, but it is unfortunate that the author should have 
gone to so much trouble in compiling this collection of details without taking more 
trouble to verify his facts. The expert cannot fail to detect many errors which must 
preclude the book from being regarded as in any way an authority. The illustra- 
tions are poor and some of the black and white sketches absolute caricatures. 


Occasionally the author contradicts himself, e.g., p. 87, ‘‘ The 60th Foot, now the 
K.R.R., was the only British regiment never to have worn the scarlet tunic,” while 
on p. 159 the same is said of the Rifle Brigade. The well-worn tradition accounting 
for the black line in the officers’ lace of certain regiments duly makes its appearance 
(p. 157, etc.), though the late Mr. S. M. Milne refuted it by quoting the instance of 
the 41st Regiment who had never seen a shot fired in anger when this black striped 
lace was adopted by them; his own opinion being that the black line owed its intro- 
duction mainly for the sake of creating a regimental distinction. 
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The list of the regiments forming the Light Brigade at Balaklava omits the 
4th Light Dragoons, and the Union Brigade at Waterloo is given as 2nd Dragoons, 
1st Dragoon Guards and 6th Dragoon Guards, instead of 1st, 2nd, and 6th Dragoons. 
Squadron standards in the Cavalry were abolished in 1858, not 1834 (p. 122), and 
some of the nicknames seem to have got attached to the wrong regiments (p. 160, 
etc.). It is the ‘banners’ not the ‘bags’ of the pipes in Highland regiments that 
display the armorial bearings of the Captains (p. 304). 


The 9th Gurkha Rifles, 1817-1936. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Poynder, 
M.V.O., O.B.E., M.C. (Royal United Service Institution.) {1 11s. 6d. 


This volume depicts the history of the 9th Gurkha Rifles from the raising of the 
Regiment in 1817 down to the present time. In the foreword, Major-General 
W. L. O. Twiss, Colonel of the Regiment, pays a high tribute to the courage and 
devotion to duty of all ranks of both battalions and points out that the 1st Battalion, 
during twelve months in France, never lost a yard of trench and had only one man 
taken prisoner. 


Major G. C. Wheeler of the 2nd Battalion was awarded the V.C. for heroic 
conduct in February, 1917, at the passage of the Shumran bend. This officer led 
his Gurkhas across the Tigris in a tow of boats at a point where the river was over 
three hundred yards wide with a five-knot current and was swept by the fire of the 
Turks. The rowers consisted of volunteers from the 1st Battalion, 4th Hampshire 
Regiment (T.A.), mostly Southampton watermen in civil life, many of whom were 
killed. The 1st Battalion had an exciting adventure at sea, when their transport, 
the S.S. “‘ Cawdor Castle ’” (Union Castle Line) was shelled off Crete by German 
submarines. The officers attributed their escape to the accurate shooting of the 
12-pr. gun party, Royal Marines, and to the seamanship of the Captain. 


The Indian States Forces Annual, 1937. Printed by E. G. Tilt at the Civil and 
Military Gazette, Ltd., Lahore, and published and edited by Major A. B. 
Barltrop, H.Q., Indian States Forces, Simla. Rs. 1. 


April, 1937, witnessed the birth of this Annual, and to judge by the quality of 
the first issue, the infant is likely to grow into a sturdy and useful manhood. It is 
not intended to be a purely Service journal confined to military topics ; the policy 
is rather to aim at variety in the hope that the Annual will be of interest to as wide a 
circle of readers as possible. With this object in view the periodical, although 
including a majority of Service articles, also contains several highly instructive 
contributions on shikar and animal life. Many of the contributors are officers of 
the Indian States Forces. 


Major-General A. M. Mills, Military Adviser-in-Chief, writes in his Foreword 
that he hopes that the Annual may help to bring home the fact that “ we are all 
playing on the same side.’”’ Those of us who were fortunate enough to see the 
Coronation Celebrations and to witness the gallant bearing of the Indian States 
Forces Contingent will gladly endorse this sentiment and welcome them as our 
comrades-in-arms. 
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Air over Eden. By “ H. W.” and Sidney Hay. (Hutchinson & Co.). 18s. 


The authors are to be congratulated on an excellent account of Arab customs 
and traditions and of the history, peoples, religions and archzology of Iraq, all told 
in most readable fashion ; also upon the particularly good photographs with which 
their book is profusely illustrated. They devote to air-subjects an amount of space 
which, in view of the title, is unexpectedly small. There are, however, interesting 
accounts of journeys by air from Europe to Iraq, from Mosul to Baghdad and over 
Kurdistan to Diana. 

In all this good matter, three points arise for criticism. The first—a small one— 
is that a number of the anecdotes are irrelevant. The second is, that it is stated 
that the question of the Assyrian massacre was “ tackled fearlessly and with vigour 
by the Iraq Government,’’ whereas, in fact, the Iraq Government was so frightened 
that it punished none of the perpetrators of the crime. The third is that the value 
of aircraft for police work on frontiers is greatly exaggerated. It might be supposed 
from the chapter “‘ In Humanity’s Name ” that the employment of aircraft against 
rebellious tribes always causes them quickly to surrender and that an air force is 
quite equal to maintaining order on a disturbed frontier in all circumstances. That 
a book purporting to treat this important subject seriously should make statements 
such as ‘“‘ The Afridis and Mohmands (in 1930) were the subject of air threat and 
action sufficient to stop their dangerous activities ’’ is most unfortunate. 

Ja’far Pacha wrote the preface. It is sad to think that he is no longer with us. 


Flying Years. By C. H. Keith. (John Hamilton.) 18s. 


A collection of consecutive letters describing the work and leisure hours of a 
Royal Air Force officer in the Middle East make a pleasant change from the usual 
type of book written in diary form. In his introduction to “‘ Flying Years” the 
author explains that, in order to preserve the spontaneity and spirit of his letters, 
he has not rewritten or recast them into a mere narrative, with the result that the 
book conveys very vividly the atmosphere in which he was living and at the same 
time maintains the thread of the story—that of a succession of tasks successfully 
accomplished in the face of difficulties boldly encountered and triumphantly over- 
come. In editing the letters for publication, however, it is a pity that the profusion 
of quotation marks have not been eliminated as the continual emphasis thus laid on 
quite ordinary words is very irritating. 

The book should be of particular interest and value to the general reader in 
showing the very diverse duties which R.A.F. officers are called upon to perform 
besides the daily routine of administration and training. In the experience of the 
author such duties ranged from swift punitive expeditions and dangerous journeys 
into the interior in search of new air routes and landing grounds, to dropping supplies 
for parties stranded in the desert and bringing urgent cases to hospital from distant 
outposts. On reaching the end of the book most readers will share the author’s 
feelings of regret at the completion of his term of service in the Middle East. 
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GENERAL 


ENGLAND TAKES THE Leap. By H. Fisher. 6s. 8vo. (Jonathan Cape). Presented 
by the Author. 


Tue Five Sons or “ Bare Betty.’ By Colonel the Hon. A. C. Murray. tos. 6d 
8vo. (John Murray). Presented by the Author. 


Tue Soviet Union Looxs AngapD. Issued by the Soviet Union. 3s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Allen & Unwin). 


THe OrFiciaL History OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918. Vol. XI: ; 
Australia During the War. By Ernest Scott. 18s. 8vo. (Angus & Robertson, E 
Ltd., Sydney). e 

Towarps ARMAGEDDON. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 6s. 8vo. (Lovat & 
Dickson). Presented by the Publisher. 


Tue OrRpDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS OF THE WORLD—THE BrITISH EMPIRE. 
By Captain A. Jocelyn. 63s. Fo. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Ltd.). 


THE EMPIRE IN THE WorLD. By Sir A. Willert, B. K. Long and H. V. Hodson. 
tos. 6d. 8vo. (Oxford University Press). 


THE FaiTH OF AN ENGLISHMAN. By Sir Edward Grigg. tos. 6d. 8vo. (Macmillan 
& Co.). 


HIstTORY OF THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. By Major-General Sir Louis C. Jackson. 
8vo. (Committee of the United Service Club). Presented by the Publishers. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE IN THE Civit WAR. By A.C. Wood. 15s. 8vo. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Presented by the Publishers. : 

Lapour’s Way To Peace. By Arthur Henderson. 2s, 6d. 8vo. (Methuen & Co., 
Ltd.). 


OccuPIED 1918-1930. A postscript to the Western Front. By F. Tuohy. tos. 6d. 
8vo. (Thornton Butterworth). 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1935. Vol. II: Abyssinia and Italy. By 
A. J. Toynbee. 21s. 8vo. 


Tue DEFENCE OF THE Empire. By Norman Angell. 6s. 8vo. (Hamish Hamilton). 


Tue Gateway (GIBRALTAR AND SOUTHERN Spain). By W. Disney-Roebuck. 
38. 6d. 8vo. (Heath Crantin). 


Tue Roap to War. By New Fabian Research Bureau. 3s. 6d. 8vo. (Victor 
Gollancz). 


BONAPARTE—GOVERNOR OF EGypt. By F. Charles-Roux. 16s. 8vo. (Methuen). 


War Dance—A Stupy oF THE PsycHoLoGy or War. By E. Graham Howe. 
7s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber.) 
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A History OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE XVITH CENTURY. By Sir Charles Oman. 
30s. 8vo. (Methuen). 


NAPOLEON AND TALLEYRAND. By Emile Dard. 21s. 8vo. (Philip Allan & Co.). 


TAMERLANE OR TIMUR, THE GREAT AMIR. By J. H. Sanders. 12s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Luzac & Co.). 


MopERN War. ARMIES NOT AIR FORCES DECIDE Wars. By Lieut.-Colonel B. C. 
Dening. 8s. 6d. (North Hants Printing Co., Ltd., Fleet). Presented by the 
Publisher. 


DESERT ENCOUNTER. By Knud Holmboe. Translated from the Danish by Helga 
Holbek. 8vo. (George G. Harrap & Co.). 


PRESENT-Day Morocco. By O. H. Warne. 5s. 6d. 8vo. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. By E. H. Carr. 6s. 
8vo. (Macmillan & Co.). 


NAVAL 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDALS RELATING TO NAVAL AND MARITIME AFFAIRS. 
Arranged and indexed by the Earl of Sandwich. 2s. 6d. 8vo. (H.M.S.O.). 
Presented by the Publisher. 

L’ARTE DELLA GUERRA IN MARE. By Admiral O. diGiamberardino. 8vo. (Ministero 
della Marina). Presented by the Publishers. 

ALL THE WORLD’s FIGHTING FLEETS. By Pay Lieut.-Commander E. C. Talbot- 
Booth, R.N.R. 7s. 6d. 1tzmo. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). Presented by 
the Publisher. 

WAS THE FAILURE OF THE SPANISH ARMADA DUE TO STORMS? By J. Holland Rose. 
3s. Pamphlet. (H. Milford). 

NAVAL GUNNERY AS TAUGHT ON BoarpD H.M.S. “ CamsBripGce”’ (Captain A. W. 
Jerningham). Written by T. Davis, A.B., 1858. MS. Presented by E. F. 
Davies, Esq. 

My Mis-sPpENntT YoutH. A Naval Journal. By H. Fitch. 7s. 6d. 8vo. (Macmillan 
& Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 


MILITARY 


Anno XIIII—-THE ConguEst OF AN EmpirRE. By Emilio de Bono. 12s. 6d. 8vo. 
(The Cresset Press, Ltd.). 

BucKMASTER’S DRESS REGULATION Boox. About 1820. MS. Fo. Presented by 
Captain J. N. More. 

Tue British ARMy—Its History, Customs, TRADITIONS AND UNIFoRMS. By Pay 
Lieut.-Commander E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.N.R. 7s. 6d. tzmo. (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.). Presented by the publishers. 

Nos Sotpats pu S1EcLE. By Caran d’Ache. Fo. (E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie.). 
Bequeathed by P. W. Reynolds, Esq. 

La BATAILLE DES ARDENNES. By Commandant Pugens. MS. Presented by Captain 

P. T. Pirie, M.C. 
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ARTILLERY TRAINING. Vol.I: Drill. 1s.6d. Vol. II: Gunnery. 2s. 6d. Vol. III: 
War. od. (H.M.S.O.). 

Le Prosreme Miitarre Francais. By Paul Regnaud. Frs. 6.75. 8vo. 
(Flammarion). 

MANGIENNES (10 Aout, 1914). By Lieutenant-Colonel Pugens. 8vo. (Charles- 
Lavauzelle et Cie.). 

BATTLE OF THE Marne. Administrative Tour of the Battlefield. Issued by the 
Army Council. (H.M.S.O.). 

Le DeEsSEQUILIBRE MiritarRE. By General Niessel. Frs. 15. 8vo. (A 1’Etoile, 
Paris). Presented by the Author. 

Twenty Years as Mirirary AtracHé. By T. B. Mott. tos. 6d. 8vo. (Oxford 
University Press). Presented by the Publishers. 

OSTERREICHISCHES SOLDATENTUM IM RAHMEN DEUTSCHER GESCHICHTE. By G. 
Nitsche. 8vo. (O. Freytag, Berlin). Presented by the Publisher. 

JOURNAL OF THE LATE GENERAL Sir Sam Browne, V.C., G.C.B., K.C.S.I., From 
1840-1878. 8vo. (Printed for private circulation by Wm. Blackwood & Sons). 
Presented by Brigadier J. G. Browne, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


THE 9TH GurKHA RiFtes, 1817-1936. By Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Poynder. 31s. 6d. 
8vo. (Royal United Service Institution). Presented by the Author. 

His Majesty’s BoDYGUARD OF THE HONOURABLE CorPS OF GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS. 
By Brig.-General H. Kearsley. 21s. 8vo. (John Murray). 

Tue South WaLes BoRDERERS (24TH Foot), 1689-1937. By C. T. Atkinson. 
Cr. 8vo. (Cambridge University Press). Presented by the Regimental History 
Committee. 

Tue History oF THE Royat ARTILLERY. Vol. II: 1899-1914. By Major-General 
Sir John Headlam. 15s.6d. 8vo. (Royal Artillery Institution). Presented by 
the Publishers. 


5 
AIR OVER Epen. By “H. W.” and Sidney Hay. 18s. 8vo. (Hutchinson). Pre- 
sented by the Publisher. 
Fiyinc Years. By C. H. Keith. 18s. 8vo. (John Hamilton, Ltd.). Presented 
by the Publisher. 
THe Wak IN THE Arr. Vol. VI, with volume of Appendices. By H. A. Jones. 25s. 
8vo. (Clarendon Press). Presented by the Publisher. 
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Established 1810 Drums, 


Embroidery 


Pipe Banners, 


Flutes, 
avs DRUMS x 


Drum Banners, (General Military Catalogue on application) Pipes, 
Staffs, 


Regimental Colours, 
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BRIAN GORE-BOOTH Literary Agent 


Specialises in handling the literary output of retired and serving 
officers. Memoirs, Autobiography, Fiction and Articles welcomed. 
Broadcast talks arranged for with the B.B.C. 

Detailed description of services upon application. 


*Phone: Holborn 1654. 51-52 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 














THE OLD “IMPLACABLE” 


HE sole remaining 74-gun wooden ship of the line, the “‘Implac- 

able,” which as the ‘‘Duguay-Trouin” exchanged opening shots 
with the “Victory” at Trafalgar and was afterwards captured and 
brought to England, has been saved from the shipbreakers and now 
lies in Portsmouth Harbour. 


' She is preserved not only as an example of a typical capital ship of 
her day but also as an ideal floating hostelry where over a thousand 
boys spend a holiday every year, living for the time being the life of 
a sailor and receiving instruction in seamanship, boat work and swim- 
ming. The ‘Implacable” is not a training ship; her mission is to 
innoculate the rising generation, no matter what is to be their walk 
of life, with that sea sense which is our greatest heritage. 


The ‘‘Implacable” depends for the continuance of her work on 
voluntary subscriptions and donations. If that work appeals to you, 
please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, “‘Implacable” Fund, 
c/o The Society for Nautical Research, Greenwich, S.E.10. 




















DIVING APPARATUS 


of every description 


DAVIS SUBMARINE ESCAPE APPARATUS 


SUBMERSIBLE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBERS 


BREATHING APPARATUS 
of all types for use in poisonous atmospheres 


GAS MASKS 
for Naval, Military, Civilian and Industrial purposes 


OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS 
for the apparently drowned or asphyxiated 


OXYGEN APPARATUS FOR AIRMEN 
flying at great altitudes 


HALDANE-DAVIS HIGH ALTITUDE APPARATUS 
used by Flight-Lieutenant Swain in high altitude record 


OXYGEN APPARATUS 
as used by Mount Everest Climbers 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CoO., Ltd. 


18? WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Siebe, Lamb, London _— Telephone: WATerloo 6071 (3 lines) 











THE TRAINING SHIP 


“ARETHUSA” 
URGENTLY NEEDS FUNDS 


TO ASSIST IN THE GREAT WORK OF 
TRAINING POOR BOYS FOR THE 
ROYAL NAVY AND MERCHANT NAVY. 


Poor boys of good character are taken 
and trained for a life at sea and enter 
either the Royal Navy or Merchant. Navy. 
Please send a donation to help this work 
of training poor boys for the Sea Services. 
Your donation will be thankfully received by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP - 


164, SHAFYESOURy AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
President : H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, K.G. ‘ 
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